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The interest in sports studies around the world is growing and will continue to 
do so. This unique series combines aspects of the expanding study of sport in the 
global society, providing comprehensiveness and comparison under one editorial 
umbrella. It is particularly timely, with studies in the political, cultural, 
anthropological, ethnographic, social, economic, geographical and aesthetic 
elements of sport proliferating in institutions of higher education. 

Eric Hobsbawm once called sport one of the most significant practices of the 
late nineteenth century. Its significance was even more marked in the late 
twentieth century and will continue to grow in importance into the new 
millennium as the world develops into a ‘global village’ sharing the English 
language, technology and sport. 
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Foreword 


The eighth ICC Cricket World Cup brought the world’s premier cricket 
tournament to Africa for the first time. With 14 competing nations and 52 
matches, it was the biggest yet staged. For our country and our continent it was 
an immense privilege to host the international cricket community and, judging 
by the feedback we received, it was an unqualified success and a tribute to all 
the people involved in its operation. 

Matches were staged at 15 venues throughout South Africa, Zimbabwe and 
Kenya. In terms of the development of cricket in Africa, this represented a 
major advance in the globalization of the game in keeping with the International 
Cricket Council’s objectives. 

More than that, in today’s troubled times, cricket again demonstrated its 
power to bridge cultural, political and religious barriers in the name of honest 
sporting endeavour. By way of one example, India and Pakistan competed 
against each other for the first time in almost three years. The Indian and 
Pakistani players elected to shake hands on the field at Supersport Park, 
Centurion, shortly before start of play in their Pool A game. To cement this 
show of goodwill, the respective captains, Sourav Ganguly and Waqar Younis, 
exchanged team ties. 

There are problems in world cricket which I will not deny but, at the ICC 
Cricket World Cup 2003, there was enough goodwill from players, 
administrators and spectators alike to suggest that all involved in the game must 
do everything in their power to nurture and cherish the ideals and traditions of a 
sport that are second to none. This book beautifully captures cricketing cultures 
across the world in all its complexities and nuances and is a privilege to read. I 
am very happy to have been involved with the project. 

ALI BACHER 

Executive Director, ICC Cricket World Cup South Africa 2003 

June 2003 
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Series Editor’s Foreword 


There is always a place in sport for decent aspiration: 

modern sports are one of the frail institutions that leaders of religiously 
and ethnically divided societies call upon to resist the factionalism that 
threatens always to devolve into fratricidal conflict. If sports are an 
occasion for the expression of Communitas, which they can be, let them 
express the common humanity as well as the tribal one . 1 

This is the appeal of Allen Guttman in Games and Empires: Modern Sports and 
Cultural Imperialism. Here is a similiar appeal by David Underwood in his much 
praised Start of Play: Cricket and Culture in Eighteenth Century England: 

If there is one thing we ought to have learned from the whole sorry 
history of the twentieth century it must surely be the pernicious 
consequences of excessive nationalism. Of course it is good that people 
should retain honestly patriotic feelings, based on a sense of what is best 
in their country’s culture and traditions. But nationalism is not the be-all 
and end-all of our lives . 2 

In modern international cricket will these appeals also fall on deaf ears? Only 
time will tell. Has W.H. Auden also a point? 

If in the scrimmage of business your image 
Should ever tarnish or stale, 

Public Relations can take it and make it 
Shine like a Knight of the Grail . 

You can mark up the price that you sell at, if 
Your package has glamour and show; 

Values are relative 
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Dough is dough. 3 
Is it time to heed these words? 

Sport, as we have so often repeated, reflects the larger society, so it 
would be naive to expect cricket to be exempt from the impact of 
changing social assumptions about the connection between the individual 
and the community. If it continues unchecked, the reduction of all 
relationships to monetary ones will in the end destroy the spirit of the 
cricket that has been played — admittedly with many ups and downs — 
ever since the days of Hambledon. 4 

In future years, cricket enthusiasts will hear a great deal more about “The Shift’ — 
the move of South Asia to the centre of global cricket power. South Asia has its 
tens of millions of enthusiastic supporters, its super-rich internationals, its 
strong financial base and its over-compensating administrators eager to replace 
twentieth century “western” control with twenty-first century “eastern” 
control. Is the historical domination by one cricketing “culture” over the rest 
about to be replaced by another and with what repercussions? 

The struggle for control in cricket is nothing new. Even at the parochial level 
of Oxbridge cricket — now more parochial than ever! — Lewis Carroll no less, 
in a pastiche of Oliver Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village was moved to castigate 
the upper orders for their callous disregard of the lower orders in turning 
Oxford’s Parks into a university cricket ground: 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen. 

The rude pavilions sadden all thy green; 

One selfish pastime grasps the whole domain, 

And half a faction swallows up the plain; 

Adown thy glades, all sacrificed to cricket, 

The hollow sounding bat now guards the wicket. . . 5 

There are those who would argue that this kind of arrogance at a global level has 
brought international cricket to its present fractious state. 

It has been observed that “Darwinism theory has no place for stasis. It debars 
return. It does not countenance absolute replication. . .,pure invariant cycle, or 
constant equilibrium. Nor — except for the extinction of particular species — 
does it allow interruption or conclusion.” 6 

With this claim in mind, perhaps it is appropriate to end with a comment 
made some years ago which now seems apposite to cricket after the 2003 World 
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Cup: “It is wise to appreciate that there was no culturally monolithic response to 
utilize sport as an imperial bond. . . Any analyst worth his salt should be aware 
of discontinuities as well as continuities. The unanticipated consequences of 
stated intentions are neither unusual nor unreal.” 7 

In the Victorian imperial era cricket was a political tool of Anglo-Saxon 
purpose. In this Elizabethan post-imperial era is an Eastern economic 
“imperialism” with its own purpose about to commence? Whatever the future 
holds, these thoughts might not be amiss: 

If cricket is to survive in any worthwhile form, we need to rediscover its 
values as it has been (and sometimes still is) played at Taunton, at Worcester, at 
Cheltenham and at Canterbury; but even more as it is played at Chew Magna, 
Milnrow, Pudsey St Lawrence — and Hambledon. It may help us to do this if we 
reflect on the way it was played, more than two centuries ago, on 
Broadhalfpenny Down. 8 

1 . A.Mangan 

2003 
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Prologue 

BORIA MAJUMDAR 


A few months before the 2003 Cricket World Cup, cricket’s bible, Wisden, 
described it thus: 

The World Cup is the biggest spectacle in cricket. Purists may talk of 
how Test cricket is the real thing and how a surfeit of one day cricket is 
spoiling the game, but when the world cup comes around, even they 
postpone their lives and sit down to watch. All the top sides of the world 
gather on one stage and face each other off until, at the end, one is left 
standing. The battles fought en route enter the stuff of legend, and for 
four years, the team that holds the world cup does not have to dig too 
deep to search for pride or motivation. They have the cup, and it runneth 
over. 1 

This view is shared the world over. We mention this at the very outset because 
we do not want this volume to be naively and erroneously catalogued simply as 
a stroke-by -stroke and ball-by-ball study of cricket’s greatest spectacle. It is 
concerned with much more: with the beginning of the end of cricket as a mere 
sport, with the hegemony of commerce over modern cricket, with ideals and 
idealism and their increasing unimportance, with the death of morality for 
reasons of realpolitik and with the renunciation, once and for all, of the view 
that sport and politics do not mix. The last, a political stand, is a point driven 
home by the contributors to this volume. Politics and sport, as Simon Barnes 

has argued ‘have been blood brothers since the first national anthem was played 

• » 2 
at a sportmg event . 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, cricket in various parts of the British 
empire had a singular purpose — the inculcation of imperial manliness. 3 By the 
turn of the century this had changed. Cricket, in more places than one and in 
more forms than one, was used for the purposes of resistance against colonial rule, 
an aspect largely ignored by imperialists and academics alike. 4 Until the 
beginning of the 1990s, Kerry Packer notwithstanding, 5 cricket had successfully 
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aspired, less and less confidently admittedly, to be the gentlemen’s game. The 
virtues of fair play associated with cricket were not considered vestiges of a 
distant past. Now they are. That commerce is king many argue may be traced 
back to Kerry Packer. 6 Even if we date the beginnings of cricket’s commercial 
revolution to the 1970s, it was then an infant that could barely walk. It is now a 
powerful youth; it tramples on any obstacle that crosses its path. In the 1970s 
and 1980s, no country would dare contemplate sending a second-string side to 
the World Cup. Before SA 2003, India, Sri Lanka, Pakistan, the West Indies and 
New Zealand, guided by the notion ‘commerce is king’, thought of this 
possibility as a viable alternative. 7 


II 

Commenting on the 2003 World Cup, Dr Ali Bacher, managing director of the 
tournament, had declared: ‘It will be about South Africa. About tourism, job 
creation and the empowerment of people, especially black people who were 
disadvantaged over the decades.’ 8 The world cup mission statement elaborated 
on these ideas, demonstrating that the organizers envisaged the tournament to 
be much more than a mere cricketing extravaganza: 

We aim to unite all the peoples of the country behind the event, by 

following it, supporting it and participating in it It is our intention to 

have the support and involvement of the Government at all levels — 

local, provincial and national The management team that organises 

the competition must reflect the demographics of South Africa All 

grounds must host an acceptable number of black spectators We want 

all South Africans to be proud of the event. 9 

Studiously ignoring these pointers, which linked cricket to broader political, 
social and economic goals, the International Cricket Council (ICC) and the 
England and Wales Cricket Board (ECB), seated in their own sporting bubble, 
commenting on whether it was prudent to stage the cup in Zimbabwe, repeatedly 
emphasized that sport and politics were two distinct entities and should be kept 
separate. 10 The ICC repeatedly harped on its identity as ‘cricket’s apex body’ 
concerned with cricket alone. Its only ‘political’ concern, it repeatedly stressed, 
was to ensure the safety of the players. 

The ICC went ahead with staging the tournament in Zimbabwe, ignoring the 
atrocities, cruelties and hardships perpetrated by Mugabe’s dictatorial regime. 1 1 
David Gower, condemning the ICC’s stand, declared: 
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The Zimbabwean opposition, the Movement for Democratic Change 
(MDC), must fear that Mugabe will use the World Cup to show a world 
audience how safe his country is. Of course the cricketers will be safe, 
with the International Cricket Council (ICC), the ECB and everybody 
else, including Mugabe, bending over backwards to escort them from the 
new international terminal (where on earth did the money come from for 
that?) to the city, to the grounds and out again. The MDC knows that 
every hint of normality as portrayed to the outside world makes their task 
as opposition yet tougher . 12 

He concluded by saying: www.wisden.com 

At the ICC, [chief executive] Malcolm Speed, no doubt aware of the 
limited influence of his organisation, can only ‘hope that this tournament 
can be a positive element’ and bring relief to a beleaguered population. 
Just what percentage of that population does he think will get anywhere 
near the cricket, or benefit from it in any shape or form? The great 
majority will be totally unaware, as they search for the merest scrap of 
food, that there is even a game called cricket . 1 3 

Other cricket writers went an honest step further, labelling the actions of the 
ICC immoral and cowardly. Referring to the ICC’s actions, Andrew Miller 
declared: 

The bottom line is that the ICC is not only immoral, but cowardly as 
well. It matters not that an entire country is on the brink of starvation — 
all that concerns them is the safety of their players and officials. Until this 
morning, they had at their disposal a golden opportunity to get out of an 
increasingly sticky situation. Instead they have muddied the waters 
further by copping out of their cop-out . 14 

Zimbabwean players, too, were against the Cup being staged in their country . 1 5 
Two of Zimbabwe’s front-line cricketers revealed to The Times that the national 
squad was being put under pressure by local police and the home board to gloss 
over the current situation within the country: 

Two days after one Zimbabwe player said that the World Cup would be 
‘safer in South Africa’, where the players’ security could be ‘more 
assured’, another leading squad member, who also requested not to be 
named for security fears, said: ‘I am strongly in favour of the World Cup 
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games being staged elsewhere. And a lot of the senior players feel the 
same. But they are afraid of speaking out.” 16 

Nothing, however, deterred the ICC from going ahead with its plans. At the 
end of a two-day visit to Harare in January 2003, both Malcolm Speed, the ICC 
chief executive, and Ali Bacher, head of the World Cup organizing committee, 
declared that Zimbabwe was a safe venue for the World Cup. 17 

The question remains: why didn’t the ECB take up the mantle of moral 
custodian when the ICC refused to act? All the more so when English players 
were threatened that playing in Zimbabwe might have dire consequences: 

England’s cricketers have received anonymous letters threatening 
violence if they agree to travel to Zimbabwe during next month’s World 
Cup. David Morgan, the chairman of the England and Wales Cricket 
Board, told the BBC that certain team members had received the letters 
at their hotel in Sydney earlier this week. The letters warned of violent 
consequences if England played their match at Harare on Feb 1 3. 18 

Following the threats, as is well known, English players appealed to the ICC and 
the ECB to move the fixture from Harare. Richard Bevan, managing director of 
England’s Professional Cricketers’ Association (PC A), had issued a statement on 
behalf of the players outlining their request that the Harare fixture be moved in 
view of the deteriorating political situation in Zimbabwe: 

The players are greatly concerned for the welfare of the people of 
Zimbabwe and especially for opposition supporters who might be 
targeted by police, using brute force. It is very important that no 
Zimbabwean or any other individual comes to any harm because of a 
cricket match in Harare. Without doubt the issues have been weighing 
heavily on the players’ minds, taking into account moral, political and 
contractual aspects. The players have appreciated the difficult position 
and immense pressure that Tim Lamb, ECB chief executive, and the ECB 
have been under. The players are keen to support their Board and to come 
to a satisfactory resolution, but they want to urge all parties to move the 

fixture to South Africa and to pay the Zimbabwe Cricket Union 

• • 19 

appropriate compensation. 

The ICC and the ECB turned a deaf ear to all such requests. Commenting on the 
players’ plea, Tim Lamb stated that the players had merely requested a switch, 
not signalled indirectly an intention to boycott the match, and that the ECB 
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continued to support the ICC’s stance that matches should be moved only if the 
players’ and officials’ safety could not be guaranteed. 20 The ICC announced in a 
media release that while it was aware of the players’ concerns it found no reason 
to move the fixture from Harare: 

Mr Speed stressed that the ICC Board has previously determined that 
safety and security is the only criterion to be considered by the ICC. The 
ICC is an international sporting organisation with 84 members with a 
variety of cultures, beliefs and political systems. Its members are in place 
to make judgments on cricket administration and not to take a political 
stance on foreign policy issues. This is the role and responsibility of 
governments. Many months ago, the ICC Executive Board discussed this 
issue and all members, including the ECB, endorsed this position. Of 
course, should the ECB wish to have this approach reviewed, it will be 
entitled to argue the case at the meeting on Friday. We are committed to 
monitoring the safety and security of players and officials in Zimbabwe 
and this is being done on a daily basis. To do this we have in place an 
effective system that will allow us to make a proper, fact-based 
assessment on the safety issues that each team will be faced with in 
Zimbabwe. There is in place a properly resourced and highly skilled 
Security Directorate that is responsible for the safety of all teams. The 
Directorate has put in place a thorough system to identify, assess and 
manage any safety and security issues and the tournament will see 
unprecedented levels of security for all games. The ICC has also now 
visited Zimbabwe on several occasions to assess the safety issues first- 
hand, visiting and listening to a number of diplomatic officials from the 
countries scheduled to play there as well as to a number of relevant 
stakeholders. In addition, the ICC has appointed an independent firm of 
international security advisers to provide its expert view on the situation 
in Zimbabwe. This thorough process allows the ICC to make a proper 
assessment of the safety and security risks to players and officials based on 
the expert advice of a range of well- qualified safety experts. As it 
currently stands, based on this expert advice the ICC Board continues to 
see no reason to move the games. 21 

The ECB’s actions, however unfortunate it may sound, seem to have been 
guided essentially by fears of monetary loss. Failure to fulfil the fixture could 
have cost the ECB an estimated £l 0 million, a sixth of the board’s entire annual 
turnover, because Robert Mugabe, the Zimbabwean president, could have 
ordered a ‘tit-for-tat’ action and stopped his country from touring England in 
2003. As Wisden commented: ‘The decision was as good as made when the 
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British government refused to compensate English cricket for the potential loss 
of income and fines likely to result from any boycott of the match in Harare. 
Lose £10 million or take a moral stand. If only it were that straightforward.’ 22 
Wisden’s report concluded declaring: ‘English cricket had a chance to show that 
it was not purely concerned with money, and was willing to offer a lead even if 
others — including the government — were not. Perhaps the really naive ones 
were those who believed that the ECB would consider anything other than the 
cash.’ 23 

While the ICC ignored English concerns, the New Zealand board on 30 
January 2003 declared that it would forfeit its match against Kenya in view of the 
deteriorating political situation in Nairobi: 

The board has concluded that on the basis of the information currently 
available the safety and security risk for our players is too high. The New 
Zealand Cricket board will give notice to the ICC that it does not believe 
that the decision taken by the ICC last night was reasonable. This is a 
matter which will now be resolved through legal processes. 24 

The board went on to assert that it was hopeful of playing the match against 
Kenya on 2 1 February at a South African venue, and appealed to the ICC 
technical committee to resolve the dispute. 

Commenting on New Zealand’s decision, Kenya’s captain Steve Tikolo 
maintained that Nairobi posed no threat to player safety. Jimmy Rayani, 
chairman of the Kenyan Cricket Association, called for New Zealand to be 
banned from the World Cup and suspended for a year from international 
cricket for their refusal to play in Kenya. 23 

Following New Zealand’s refusal to play in Kenya, the Zimbabwe crater of 
this African cricketing volcano erupted with England’s PC A protesting at the 
ICC denying it access to the report that said it was safe for the World Cup to be 
held in Zimbabwe. The PC A declared that it had been contacted by a member of 
the media who had seen the Kroll report, and mentioned that this had led to 
serious concerns. 26 Refusal of access to the crucial report, the PC A asserted, 
was unacceptable. 27 

Strengthening the voice of protest against the ICC, the Australian government 
announced that it had been warned of potential violence during Australia’s 
match in Zimbabwe. Alexander Downer, the Australian foreign minister, issued 
a press statement saying that the Australian high commissioner to Zimbabwe, 
Jonathon Brown, had sent a disturbing report after visiting Bulawayo, the venue 
of Australia’s match on 24 February. The report indicated that the Zimbabwean 
police would not guarantee a controlled response against planned protests. 
Accordingly, the Australian government asked the ICC to reverse its decision 
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about playing in Zimbabwe and Kenya. 28 Backed by its government, the 
Australian cricket establishment held emergency meetings about the 
deteriorating law-and-order situation in Zimbabwe. Tim May, chief executive of 
the Australian Cricketers’ Association (AC A), and James Sutherland, the 
Australian Cricket Board (ACB) boss, were both in Johannesburg to meet High 
Commissioner Brown. Sutherland pointed out that Australia had pulled out of 
matches before after expressing dissatisfaction with safety arrangements, most 
notably during the 1996 World Cup when the team refused to go to Sri Lanka: 
‘We’ve done that before in the last 12 months and I think that should be an 
indication that we’re prepared to do it here and now.’ 25 Expressing similar views, 
the Australian Prime Minister John Howard declared: 

I can’t put my hand on my heart and say you mustn’t go there for safety 
reasons, although it is not the safest place in the world. I think it would 
be a good thing if the ICC listened to the views of Australia, New 
Zealand and England and cancelled that part of the World Cup in 
Zimbabwe. For Australia’s part, we are prepared to contribute to any 
cost that would be involved for the ACB or for cricket generally. 30 

Complicating the situation further, the English captain Nasser Hussain 
announced that he retained the prerogative to pull his team out of the game in 
Harare: 

Let’s wait for the procedure to take its place and if at the end of that no 
one has made a decision for us we will have to make the decision. We are 
hoping the ICC make a decision and our board help us with our decision. 

We have issued our statement about an urgent review and we are hoping 
that things are going on behind the scenes back in England and around the 
world. We want to know what people think about us, there is no point 
going to play a game of cricket for England in Zimbabwe if people don’t 
want us to. 31 

Under pressure from all quarters, Malcolm Speed stated that he recognized 
England and New Zealand’s concerns and would work to see if there were any 
possibility of the games being rescheduled. He also declared that the ICC was 
willing to share the 100-page report on security in Zimbabwe with England’s 
players. Reacting strongly to the accusation by the PCA that the ICC was 
refusing to show them the report on security, Speed asserted: ‘There are some 
people there who are being mischievous. You don’t go putting your security 
plans about out in public because that promotes insecurity. There is a security 
directorate in place that runs to 1 ,000 pages. ’ 32 
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The ICC was let off the hook when on 5 February the Australian Cricket 
Board agreed to the Australians playing in Zimbabwe subject to assurances that 
safety and security were being continually monitored. However, the ACB 
declared that it still reserved the right to pull out if fresh threats to player 
security emerged. In contrast, the ECB, put under pressure by the players, 
appealed to the ICC technical committee to move England’s World Cup match 
against Zimbabwe from Harare to a South African venue, for ‘safety and 
security’ reasons. 33 

Before the appeal was heard by the ICC technical committee on 6 February 
2003, the Zimbabwe Cricket Union (ZCU) announced its decision not to play 
any of its pool matches in South Africa. Its chairman, Peter Chingoka, made the 
announcement less than 24 hours before the World Cup technical committee 
was due to meet to discuss England’s request for their match against Zimbabwe 
to be moved from Harare on safety grounds : 

Certainly we will not be playing any of our six group matches outside the 
country. We will only go to South Africa for the Super Six stage, and if 
there is to be any other directive then we will use every channel until 
justice prevails. We have steered away from political and moral issues to 
stick to the issue of safety and security for the players and officials. There 
have been security delegations from the ICC, who have expressed 
satisfaction at our security modalities for the World Cup. 34 

The ZCU’s statement meant that if the technical committee upheld England’s 
appeal Zimbabwe would forfeit the points from the match. If the appeal was 
refused, England would lose the four points allotted for the match. 

The ZCU’s hand was strengthened by a report published in the London Daily 
Telegraph claiming that South Africa would scrap its five-Test series against 
England in the summer if England refused to play its World Cup match in 
Zimbabwe. The report stated that Percy Sonn, President of the South African 
board (UCB), warned David Morgan, the ECB’s chairman, that the World Cup 
was seen as an African event and that unilateral action against Zimbabwe would 
not be tolerated. Sonn mentioned to Morgan that recent reports of a possible 
terrorist attack in England, together with reported comments on the subject 
from Tony Blair, gave the UCB sufficient reason to call off the tour. 35 

Faced with a catch- 2 2 situation, the ICC sided with Zimbabwe. In doing so, 
the ICC was able to redeem itself and was spared the prospect of having to pay 
compensation to the GCC (Rupert Murdoch’s Global Cricket Corporation) and 
the ZCU. 36 Faced with the prospect of a huge fine, the ECB increased the 
pressure on the players to honour their contracts . It was argued that were they 
to boycott the game the ECB would face a massive fine from the ICC, and this 
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in turn would be passed on to the players in the form of lower remuneration. It 
was also declared that the ECB could sue the players for breach of contract. The 
importance of monetary considerations is evident from the following 
observation in Wisden: 

But for all the support the ECB seemed to offer in recent days, the signs 
are that it has begun to wield the stick when faced with the possibility of a 
large fine. But it is a high-risk strategy. Should the team be cajoled into 
travelling and something were to go wrong, then the ECB — and ultimately 
English cricket — could find itself on a hiding to nothing. 37 

The veiled threat of lower remuneration failed to coerce the players, giving the 
controversy a new twist. The intransigence of the players, a clear assertion of 
player power, is a new trend in England. With public opinion firmly behind 
them, the players repeatedly emphasized the unacceptable nature of the 
situation, forcing the ICC to declare on 1 1 February that the Harare fixture was 
cancelled but might be relocated to a South African venue at a later date. 38 
Speaking on Sky Sports, Ali Bacher declared that the England management had 
come forward with new information about the situation in Zimbabwe, and had 
requested an urgent meeting with the ICC’s technical committee to be held on 
13 February. Bacher added that he would attend the meeting with an ‘open 
mind’ and would listen to the plea with concern. The plea was, however, 
disallowed — forcing England to forfeit the points and seriously affecting its 
prospects in the tournament. 

It is paradoxical that the consolidation of player power comes at one of the 
worst playing phases in the history of English cricket. The current English team, 
it may be argued, is hardly comparable to great English teams of the past. 39 
England sides of the 1970s and 1980s, true world beaters with the likes of 
Botham and Gower in their ranks, were almost always controlled ruthlessly by 
the dictates of the TCCB. 40 The paradoxical association of player power with 
mediocrity in the current context is in itself an interesting phenomenon, one 
that will have a significant bearing on the future of English cricket — a future 
commented upon by Andrew Hignell and Abilash Nalapat later in this volume . 

The ICC’s stand, it may be surmised, was prompted by the support it 
received from India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka. This decision draws attention to 
the increasing domination the Third World exerts on international cricket, not 
only on the field of play, but as Amit Gupta argues, ‘in shaping the economics 
and politics of the game’ . 41 Following Gupta, it may be argued that 

In future it is the non-western (South Asian) countries that will dictate 
the number of Test matches that are played as opposed to the number of 
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one- day internationals. They will determine the number of countries to 
get membership to the ICC and they will increasingly decide on the 
venues for international competitions. This goes against the general trend 
in international sporting competitions where the chances of non-western 
nations hosting a major sporting event are slim, both due to financial 
considerations and the politics of the respective governing bodies. 42 

Ill 

If the financial imperatives and political dangers associated with Zimbabwe and 
Kenya were nails in the coffin of the gentlemen’s game, the final nail before the 
World Cup was the contract crisis, which has still not been resolved 
satisfactorily. To put it simply, the contract crisis was about who was, and is, 
greedier: the ICC, the national cricket boards or the players. 43 The ICC had 
signed a deal with Rupert Murdoch’s GCC allowing them exclusive rights to 
market ICC events until 2007 for a gargantuan $550 million. In doing so, it 
committed itself on something it did not own — the players’ rights to endorse 
products. As Amit Varma has pointed out: 

ICC has the right to sell the event rights to sponsors and guarantee 
protection for them because they own the event. But it does not own the 
players, and it has no business offering their commercial rights to third 
parties or trying to monitor their use of it. ICC did just this, telling its 
sponsors that they would have the right to use the images of the players in 
their advertising for the duration of the event and for six months after, 
and that the players would be barred from endorsing a rival brand in the 
product category of the event sponsors from a month before to a month 
after the event. This was both unethical and unlawful, because ICC 
effectively sold something that it did not own. 

Barring the obvious fact that ICC had no business cashing in on the 
players’ commercial rights, these contracts also presented a practical 
legal dilemma for the players . Many of the top Indian players had existing 
contracts with various corporate bodies. Some clashed with the event 
sponsors of the ICC tournaments. Virender Sehwag, for example, 
endorses Coke. But the moment he signs the ICC Contract as originally 
set out, he is giving Pepsi the right to use his image all through the 
tournament and for six months after, and he is also guaranteeing them 
that Coke will not run his commercials for the time periods specified in 
the contract. Thus, he immediately contravenes his existing contract with 
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Coke. Legally, therefore, he cannot sign the ICC Contract unless those 
terms are modified. 44 

The Board of Control for Cricket in India (BCCI), which should have come out 
in support of the players when it was first sent the contract in 2001 , did nothing. 45 
Indian cricket’s governing body, seemingly not understanding the ramifications 
of its contract with ICC (the Participating Nations Agreement, or PNA), and 
perhaps not reading the fine print at all as is often the case, signed the 
agreement. In effect, thus, as Varma states, 

it promised ICC what ICC had promised the event sponsors: the players’ 
commercial rights. But just like ICC, the BCCI did not own these either; 
the players did. And by the time the players made a stand, the BCCI was 
out on a limb. It claimed that the ICC contract was illegal and a restraint 
of trade, both of which were true; but it was equally true that it was a 
signatory to this contract and thus a party to the illegality. 46 

Accordingly, even if the BCCI wanted to contradict the ICC, which it 
eventually did, it did not have the moral authority to do so and was liable to be 
sued for compensation, as was done. Whether or not the BCCI would have to 
pay was left undecided until after the conclusion of the World Cup. This too, it 
may be surmised, was a temporary truce, the best available under the 
circumstances. Had the dispute dragged on, India’s participation in the World 
Cup would have been in question — the last thing the ICC could afford. 47 

The contract crisis, which affected Indian players the most, 48 came to light 
before the ICC Champions Trophy in Sri Lanka in September 2002, the first 
event where the new ICC contracts became applicable. With a division in the 
cricket world looming large, Jagmohan Dalmiya, president of the Board of 
Control for Cricket in India, eventually engineered a compromise, promising 
both the ICC and the Indian players that if they bent a little, he’d work 
something out before the World Cup. 49 Both sides, Varma argues, ‘gave in 
reluctantly, having decided not to budge from their positions later. The Indians 
agreed to ask their individual sponsors not to use them in their advertising during 
the event and for 1 6 days, instead of the 30 ICC demanded, before and after 
it.’ 50 

The temporary peace prior to the ICC Champions Trophy 51 did not solve 
anything. Both the ICC and the players stood firm and a referral to the Court of 
Arbitration for Sport (CAS) in Lausanne, Switzerland, seemed inevitable. The 
Indian players met their 14 January 2003 deadline for signing the contracts, but 
only after the controversial clauses were deleted. 52 With no option before it, 
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the GCC indicated its willingness to accept modified terms, if the sponsorship 
amount was reduced by about US$100 million. Officially they denied this, but 
such compromise seemed the only likely end to the impasse. 53 Finally, on 24 
January, the ICC issued the following media release: 

INDIAN TEAM TO PLAY IN ICC CRICKET WORLD CUP 2003 

The Indian team will play in the ICC Cricket World Cup 2003 under 
the terms of an agreement endorsed by the International Cricket Council 
Executive Board during its telephone hook-up today. 

The Board decision effectively calls a truce between the ICC and the 
Board of Control of Cricket in India (BCCI) to allow the players to play 
by putting in place a series of steps following the tournament to resolve 
the commercial issues. The decision of the ICC Board will see: 

• The Indian Board accepting responsibility for any claims for 
compensation that arise from the ICC’s commercial partners as a 
result of the Indian team playing under altered contracts. The 
responsibility and size of these claims will be determined through an 
arbitration process after the event. 

• That pending the outcome of any arbitration process, the ICC will 
retain India’s $US9 million World Cup distribution. 

• That should an arbitration process determine that the BCCI is liable for 
damages and the BCCI refuse to pay this compensation, the ICC 
Board will recommend that India is suspended from the ICC . 

On this basis, the ICC Board today confirmed the decision of the ICC’s 
World Cup Contracts Committee to permit the Indian team to take the 
field in South Africa. ICC President Malcolm Gray said that the 
agreement will see both sides put aside the commercial dispute until after 
the tournament to allow the best players to represent India. This 
agreement will see the ICC and the BCCI put the current commercial 
dispute aside for the period of the ICC Cricket World Cup 2003,’ said Mr 
Gray. It clears the way for the best team to represent India and ensures 
that the ICC is able to protect the commercial interests of the game 
around the world through the agreed process to deal with these issues. 
The alterations to the Player Terms in the case of India will see the 
exclusion period for tournament sponsors limited to just the period of 

the event and limitations placed on the use of players in promotional 

54 

campaigns. 
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This understanding, reached after much controversy, hardly reduced ill feelings 
on both sides, as evident from a report published in the Calcutta Telegraph soon 
after the truce was reached: 

While the BCCI didn’t have reservations about arbitration — though, 
initially, it did call for non -binding mediation — President Jagmohan 
Dalmiya was firm about not accepting the freezing of India’s share. 
Obviously, a majority within the IDI [ICC Development International 
Ltd] board felt strongly about it. Dalmiya, however, isn’t reading too 

much. The BCCI isn’t dependant on $9 million for survival 

Moreover, if it comes to that, the IDI will have to release that amount 
with interest, ’ he remarked bitingly, after returning from New Delhi late 
tonight. 55 

Why the contending parties — the ICC, the BCCI and the players — were 
reluctant to give up their rights is evident from the following description of the 
Indian situation by Gauri Bhatia: 

The hype [about the World Cup] is killing. No media planner can afford 
to ignore it and companies are upping their budgets by more than 25 per 
cent for the 45-day-long mega tournament. According to industry 
estimates, consumer durable majors LG and Samsung may together spend 
over Rs 50 crore on World Cup advertising. In fact, a marketing 
consultant puts the total adspend at 10 per cent of the industry’s annual 
budget (estimated at Rs 8,000 crore). A quick calculation and you arrive 

at a figure that boggles the mind But just because it seems easy, don’t 

think Sony is selling the Cup cheap. For example, you have to dish out Rs 
8—10 crore to be an associate sponsor, almost double the amount 
sponsors paid during the previous World Cup. And if you are buying 
independent spots, the price is close to $8,000 (Rs 4,00,000) for 30 
seconds of airtime. Normally, for any cricket series that involves India, 
the going rate is between $5,000 and $6,000, but advertisers are willing 
to pay more because they are betting on the fact that viewership will soar 
during the World Cup. 56 

The contract crisis, as Mukul Kesavan argues, brings to the fore the question of 
the national cricket boards’ roles in modern cricket. His answer, though 
unsavoury, seems partly true: 

They are, essentially, middlemen, signing contracts on behalf of national 
sides. Once, when the game, like its administrators, was largely amateur, 
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or at least before international cricket began to generate significant 
amounts of money, the cricket boards were honourable intermediaries: 
they provided the arenas for the cricketing public to watch their heroes. 
They organized the contests, arranged the stadia and paid for the 
transport, the board and lodging and also the pittance that great players 
were paid till only recently. Till the game was amateur, till the business 
of cricket was a matter of stipends and gate money, the members of 
cricket boards were patrons; once the game became thoroughly 
commercial, they became parasites. 57 

Kesavan concludes: 

If Dalmiya didn’t exist, no one would need to invent him. His successor 
should be elected by an electoral college dominated by a recognized 
player’s association. He shouldn’t be a grandee: he should be a paid 
employee answerable to players, a servant of Indian cricket. And the ICC 
should be headed by a secretary not a chairman: postmen should have 
titles commensurate with their function. 58 


IV 

While the above discussions bring to light cricket’s commercial potential and 
the way commercial considerations have taken control of the game, its political 
potential is no less significant: politics have been used to the hilt by the World 
Cup organizing committee. Political unification and racial integration were 
highlighted at the 2003 World Cup. 59 Half of the 4,000 volunteers selected for 
the event were black, and all were given special uniforms and World Cup 
merchandise. 60 The organizing committee also came up with a novel policy to 
promote cricket in South Africa and other African countries. They identified 41 
leading sports figures from around Africa as cricket ambassadors — including the 
legendary Kenyan Olympic middle- distance runner Kip Keino; a trio of golf 
champions in Gary Player, Retief Goosen and Ernie Els; rugby captain Francois 
Pienaar; the cricketers Graeme Pollock and Basil D’Oliviera; the South African 
soccer heroes Lucas Radebe and Doctor Khumalo; the former Formula One 
world champion Jody Scheckter; the Olympic marathon gold medallist Josiah 
Thugwane; the multi- titled swimming queen Penny Heyns; and South Africa’s 
‘Mr Paralympics’, Fanie Lombaard. 61 The choice of these sportsmen and sports- 
women too was guided by the overarching theme of racial unification. 
Accordingly, of the 41 selected, 21 were black and 20 white. The choice of the 
zebra as mascot, with black and white stripes, was a conscious symbolic 
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statement against apartheid. 62 Finally, the spectacular opening ceremony in 
Cape Town repeatedly emphasized the theme of South African unity. 63 
Care was taken to ensure, as Quentin Williams argues in his chapter in this 
volume, that the World Cup was ‘more than just an international showcase 
where the illusion of unity was put on display again, but where it would be 
sustained and can be effectively used to herald changes at the grassroots level of 
South African society, so that unity can finally be felt on a day-to-day basis. ’ 64 

V 

Given modern cricket’s political, economic and social potential, it is hardly 
surprising that it plays a key role in contemporary societies. As a result, 
governments, cricket’s governing bodies and players, sponsors and fans all try 
tenaciously to exert control over the game. The whole tale of their endeavours 
cannot be told in a single volume, and the purpose of this book is to capture 
some of the more fascinating aspects of the interplay between cricketing 
cultures and contemporary societies. The contributors, specialists in their fields, 
have analysed the role played by cricket in the leading countries that patronize 
the sport. 65 They have envisaged what that role will be in future. 

The editors and contributors of Cricketing Cultures in Conflict: World Cup 2003 
have, in the space available, of course merely ‘scratched the surface’ of modern 
cricket. More and deeper ‘scratching’ is planned. Others too will also ‘scratch 
away’ with energy, enthusiasm and effect for at least two fascinating reasons. 
Firstly, cricket has made a decisive step towards commercialism. Gentlemen are 
passe; celebrities are promoted. Garish ‘glitz’ rather than muted white is in 
fashion — literally and metaphorically. Secondly, cricket is enmeshed in politics 
— within the game, within regions, across the globe. This mesh will be pulled 
tighter in the decades ahead. Cricket is now too important politically to be left 
to cricketers. 

In India, a Bengali periodical is advertised thus: ‘Ulte dekhun palte geche’ (Turn 
it over, ithas changed). 66 The 2003 World Cup, too, we envisage, has had a similar 
impact on cricket. It is a watershed that marks the arrival of cricket as a global 
spectacle, one that is played by gladiators and governed by entrepreneurs. Yet it 
is a sport that pleases one and all. 67 All these elements make cricketing cultures, 
at present in sharp conflict, worthy of serious attention. Cricket, we assert yet 
again, is much more than a game in the global village of the twenty-first 
century. 
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South African Cricket: Revival and Turmoil 
JON GEMMELL 


Any study of history looks for key moments around which the author can 
structure his or her work, can link cause to effect or can make comparisons with 
the past. There are many such key moments in the social and political 
chronology of South African cricket. One could go back to 1894 and the 
exclusion of the coloured Hendricks from the South African team to tour 
England (a result of ‘the greatest pressure by those in high authority in the Cape 
Colony’ 1 ) as the first obvious sign of racism within the sport. The era of 
‘English-speaking’ hegemony brought with it its own racial attitudes and 
approaches to the ethnic character of cricket. An examination of the apartheid 
years provides us with details of how the game was structured during periods of 
formal segregation. South Africa’s expulsion from the Imperial Cricket Council 
(ICC) 2 in 1961 because of its withdrawal from the British Commonwealth 
recognized its cricket team as a Commonwealth concern. The same team became 
renowned on the international stage in 1968 when its government refused to 
accept Basil D’ Oliveira as a member of the MCC touring party because of the 
colour of his skin. 

These are but a few of the many events that have made South African cricket 
such an intriguing subject of analysis for the social scientist. The 1970s 
witnessed the isolation of the Springboks because of their unwillingness to 
compete against any team that was not all white. Much has been written about 
the boycott campaign against South Africa during this period. 3 Though not 
blindingly obvious, the first World Cup in 1975 should be considered as 
another landmark. It provided the cricketing authorities with a reality check. It 
was clear that this new ‘one-day circus’ symbolized an increasingly international 
sport in evolution, for all cricket’s fraternity can recall some level of 
significance from the World Cup — whether it is the opportunity to promote 
national prestige on the world stage, or the financial security that stems from 
the most popular format of the game or maybe the innovative coaching methods 
that allow some nations an advantage. Rules were being rewritten and traditions 
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re-evaluated. This most conservative of all sports was becoming global. The 
first World Cup in England filled a gap in a playing schedule that actually 
belonged to the touring Springboks. The implication of the historic occasion 
was not lost on a cricket union that accepted the futility of its case for a return 
to the international arena. How absurd now for a Test- playing country to 
engage in competition with only three others . So the door remained firmly shut 
and the Springboks, despite widespread support within both cricketing and 
political circles, were totally locked out. 

If the 1975 World Cup appeared as a further low for South African cricket, 
the 1992 competition could not be viewed in greater contrast. Late to the 
party, the new multiracial South Africans almost stole the show. Just as politics 
had banished the Springboks during the 1 970s and 1980s, their reentry in 1 992 
would not have been possible without support from the political establishment. 
Both cricketing and political authorities were keen to promote the opportunity 
to show a post-apartheid nation that sport had the qualities to unify a country 
historically characterized by division. Using the World Cups as markers, this 
essay seeks to assess the progress South African cricket has made, from 
international pariah to host of cricket’s greatest event. In the ‘non-racial’ South 
Africa, how have things improved for the majority population? Can cricket play 
a role in the reconstruction of society? Is equality of opportunity the main 
criterion for determining the selection of teams? Finally, should there be a role 
for the state in the provision of opportunity for its sportsmen and women? 
Answers to these questions should help the reader determine the place of 
cricket in society, the nature of meritocracy and the legitimacy of the state in 
such matters. 


The apartheid years 

For the first half of the twentieth century, cricket was divided along ethnic lines 
in South Africa. This was encouraged when the English settlers had been the 
dominant cultural force. Such was the extent of segregation that Dawie de 
Villiers (Ambassador to Britain, 1979—80, Springbok rugby captain, 1965—70 
and Member of Parliament, 1980—81) had claimed in 1981: ‘Don’t forget that 
the blacks have really known Western sports [only] for the last ten years. ’ 4 Such 
ignorance suited white beliefs that the black population was also incapable of 
other Western behaviour such as democracy. D The administration of cricket was 
split into a number of bodies representing African, Malay, Indian and white 
players. Contact between the bodies was rare. If this was ‘justified’ because of 
tradition during this period, it became formally legalized following the victory of 
the National Party (NP) in the 1948 general election. 
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The bodies representing black cricket eventually merged into the South 
African Cricket Board of Control (SACBOC) in 1948. They administered a 
healthy and popular sport, though one starved of resources and ignored by both 
the white authorities and the ICC. 6 The white South African Cricket Association 
(SAC A), on the other hand, enjoyed the lofty status of authorized cricket 
representative for the country. It presided over a healthy first-class sport that 
was a favourite of the English-speaking white popula tion, and produced an 
international side that would eventually claim to be among the world’s best — 
though it only played against England, Australia and New Zealand. 7 

SACA was not interested in multiracial sport, and only retracted when faced 
with isolation and potential ruin. The former all-rounder Mike Proctor 
conceded that ‘Hassan Howa [of SACBOC] always said that white cricketers in 
South Africa didn’t give a damn about the interests of black players before 
isolation and he’s probably right’. 8 The cricket authorities were, of course, 
subject to the legal and cultural constraints imposed on them by an apartheid 
straitjacket. The 1956 sports policy, for example, legislated that whites and 
blacks should organize their sports separately and that mixed sport would not be 
allowed within South Africa. Jan de Klerk, the Minister of the Interior, claimed 
in 1963 that this sporting policy merely reflected the ‘custom’ by which all 
policy was conducted in South Africa. 9 An easing of policy at the end of the 
1960s meant that mixed sport could technically take place provided it used 
private facilities, that players did not share amenities, that no spectators 
attended and that there was no socializing after the game! The state, even in 
‘allowing’ mixed sport, placed enough shackles on initiatives to prevent them 
from gaining any momentum, a tactic that satisfied the NP’s dual concerns: 
appeasement of both international and internal rightwing opinion. 

South Africa’s expulsion from the international cricketing circuit in 1970 was 
enough to alarm domestic first-class cricketers. With their Test careers in 
jeopardy, a number, led by Barry Richards and Mike Proctor, walked off the 
Newlands field in a pre-tour trial in 1971, demanding that the authorities 
promote multiracial sport. SACA responded by trying to work within the 
government’s guidelines. They proposed a variation of the NP’s infamous 
multinational policy, which dictated that all ethnic groups should reside in 
‘autonomous’ homelands or be treated as guests. SACA suggested that the three 
organizations (the African board had gone it alone) should continue to organize 
separately, and that touring sides should be able to play against them 
individually. In addition, the three bodies would compete against each other in 
an annual tournament. This would act, if permitted by the government, as a 
selection procedure for the national eleven. 

As the inaugural World Cup was opening up all kinds of possibilities for the 
development of international cricket, in South Africa liberal members of the 
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business community were seeking reform of an economic strategy that was 
destined for destruction. The manufacturing sector was desperate for new 
markets, and a labour policy designed to exploit a mineral extractive workforce 
left little money in the hands of the majority population with which to purchase 
manufactured goods. As if to show how sport is inextricably caught up in its 
social and economic environment, the liberals Ali Bacher and Joe Pamensky 
assumed control of SACA with an agenda to unify a sport anxious not to be left 
out of developments. It might be difficult for the social scientist to seek in 
international relations explanations for developments in sport, although he or 
she would be foolish to ignore the wider political context that influences any 
number of different phenomena. In 1976 Portuguese imperialism collapsed in 
Mozambique and Angola. The African masses had shown that their white 
oppressors were not invincible. In the same year the Sowetan townships erupted 
in protest against the racist authorities. Suddenly, for the first time, the 
government experienced vulnerability. It reacted violently, but it also relaxed 
its stance on some ‘petty- apartheid’ measures, granting two commissions of 
inquiry to investigate labour reforms. Sport also benefited; the regime turned a 
blind eye to mixed cricket despite its being outlawed. 

In September 1977 the different ethnic bodies merged to form the South 
African Cricket Union (SACU). Although this satisfied previous demands for 
‘normal’ cricket, a section of SACBOC refused to participate in the new 
organization. The political environment had dramatically altered: demands had 
to be re-evaluated. Hassan Howa argued that the sudden desire of the white 
authorities to engage in multiracial relations was simply a reaction to the 
pressure the apartheid regime was under. Following Soweto it was no longer 
possible to engage in any form of relations with the racist state. Howa coined 
the phrase ‘no normal sport in an abnormal society’ to describe his 
philosophical standpoint (this would be ‘non-radal’ as opposed to the 
‘multiracial’ cricket being played by SACU 10 ). Multiracial cricket was first 
played during the 1977—78 season with some inconsistency in acceptance among 
the provinces. Yacoob Omar became the first black cricketer to play for Natal in 
the Currie Cup, and in this first season of ‘normal’ cricket eight blacks played 
first-class cricket for various provinces. However, by the season’s end most of 
the ex- SACBOC players had returned to Howa’s new body, the non-racial 
South African Cricket Board (SACB). 

The Nationalist government came to see in sport a vehicle through which it 
hoped to placate international opinion, satisfy its home constituency and pacify 
the increasingly vocal opposition. In addition to a declining economic growth 
rate, foreign capital dried up in reaction to the gunning down of schoolchildren 
in Soweto. 11 The regime needed to show the world that it was capable of 
reform. Relaxation of ‘petty-apartheid’ measures enjoyed the advantages of 
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being visible and cost-effective, while at the same time maintaining the political 
and economic equilibrium. So when Dr Koornhof, Minister of Education and 
Sport, claimed that sport reflected a new way of thinking in that people should 
have the right to play with whomsoever they choose, he was reflecting an 
approach to multiracial cricket that was allowed because it was inevitably 
designed to prolong the apartheid administration. 

SACU employed a dual strategy in order to preserve cricket. At the same time 
as launching development programmes in some of the poorest areas of the 
country, it organized tours to the republic of players from Test-playing 
countries. These ‘rebel’ tours featured several second- and third-string players, 
but helped keep the game afloat — providing a cricket-loving public with more 
than the staple domestic game. The so-called development programmes formed 
part of a strategy that promoted sport as a racial and social equalizer. Mervyn 
King, the chairman of the South African Executive Cricket Club, ambitiously 
stated that ‘by taking cricket to the children in the townships we can do a great 
deal towards making South Africa a better place in which to live’. 12 It was 
instigated at a time when the government was devising its latest initiative to 
defeat the liberation movement. The ‘total counter-revolutionary strategy’ 
posed that in order to defeat the revolutionary movement, the state had to counter 
the tactics being adopted in all spheres — political, social, labour and sport. The 
government launched schemes to construct roads, schools and playing fields. 
Nearly 2,000 urban renewal projects were launched in 200 townships. Radio 
and television appeals urged youngsters to take up cricket. 


Return to the fold 

On 10 July 1991, South Africa was re -admitted to full membership of the ICC. 
It would be naive to assume that sport would now settle down in a post- 
apartheid age and become simply a means of entertainment. This would ignore 
the political connotations associated with cricket since its origin in South Africa. 
It would demand an end to that uncomfortable marriage between politics and 
sport, a relationship exploited by all sides in South Africa’s racial divide. Let us 
remember that apartheid was by no means over by the end of 1 99 1 (measures to 
abolish the Land Act, the Population Act and other pillars of apartheid were in 
place, but talks towards one-person-one -vote were moving very slowly), and 
the government and the African National Congress (ANC) remained at 
loggerheads as to the future direction of the state. 

In December 1990 the black South African Cricket Board and the white 
South African Cricket Union agreed, at a meeting chaired by the ANC’s Steve 
Tshwete, to merge as the United Cricket Board of South Africa (UCB). This 
could not have happened without an ANC say-so; the initial statement of intent 
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established a political role for cricket, setting the UCB the task of achieving 
‘peace and harmony in cricket in our country’ . The way to this was through 
‘strategies to re-dress urgendy imbalances in regard to separate educational 
systems, sponsorships and facilities’. The most courageous, and directly 
political, statement however, sought to ‘contribute, through cricket, to the 
creation of a just society in South Africa where everybody democratically has a 
common say and a common destiny’ . 1 3 The new cricketing establishment thus 
immediately became a player in the political process. Geoff Dakin, the UCB’s 
first president, described its creation as ‘a catalyst for all other sporting codes to 
bring about a new South Africa ’.14 When F.W. de Klerk, President of South 
Africa, held a referendum in 1992 (on the day that South Africa were playing 
England in the cricket World Cup semi-finals) for whites to approve the reform 
process, he threatened that a ‘no’ vote would mean a return to sporting 
isolation. He was backed by the UCB, who confirmed that a rejection would 
lead to the South Africans withdrawing from the World Cup. 1 5 

So what form would this political role for cricket take? There are two ways in 
which sport could be of assistance to the political authorities. Sport could unite 
disparate populations, and with it forge an identity to which all could subscribe. 
The old symbols of apartheid could be gradually removed and replaced with a 
flag and anthem favoured by all sections of society. It would also ensure worldwide 
media coverage via the sporting arena. Reconciliation, though, meant something 
in return, and what better than to feed the passion for sport within the white 
community. Any organized opposition could be threatened with a return to the 
‘old days’ and international isolation. Secondly, sport could be used as a 
measure to assess the progress that members of the disadvantaged communities 
were making. Colour had determined an individual’s life chances in the past. In 
an attempt to seek some form of parity, the ANC sought positive discrimination 
initiatives that would assist the promotion of black people into positions 
previously denied them. Affirmative action programmes were launched in the 
public sector, and even businesses came to see the advantages of employing 
black people in senior positions. Such initiatives were seen as short-term, a 
stopgap until individual opportunities were determined solely on the basis of 
merit. Until then, it was expedient to have black faces in national sports teams 
because it showed that peaceful change was possible. 


The development programmes 

This promotion of players of colour into cricketing structures has dominated the 
sporting landscape over the last decade. Targets have divided the establishment 
and ensured a role for politics in the future direction of the game. The need for 
positive discrimination arose out of the failure of the development programmes 
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to furnish provincial and national elevens with players from disadvantaged 
communities at a rate that satisfied politicians . Development programmes in the 
townships were first launched towards the end of the 1980s. As well as their 
role in diverting the poor away from civil unrest, they were to be an insurance 
policy for the future, a resource to be tapped into to guarantee the future 
success of a sport inclusive of all sections of society. The development 
programmes thus carried the expectations of the cricket authorities. Just as 
importantly, they were charged with popularizing cricket within the 
disadvantaged communities. An independent survey commissioned by the UCB 
predicted that by the year 2000, 40 per cent of all South African cricket 
supporters would be black. 16 

The contemporary development programme is not without a social role. The 
UCB has proudly declared it ‘the most important of all its structures’. Its aims 
include: 

• To broaden the base of cricket into all communities in a unified, non-racial 
and democratic way; 

• To provide, through cricket, new opportunities for the overall development 
of disadvantaged people; and 

• To create equal opportunities for all those who want to play cricket. 17 

Imtiaz Patel, general manager of the Transvaal development programme, has 
argued that the sponsorship of sport ‘is continuously helping to change the lives 
of thousands of youngsters from disadvantaged communities by giving them 
confidence to take full advantage of the new opportunities being given to them 
through cricket’ . 1 8 The ability to change individual lives is a theme that has also 
been taken up by Ali Bacher, who has even claimed that the programme should 
aim at redressing the imbalances of the past. 19 

In many respects, the development programme has proved a resounding 
success. It has provided mini-cricket for the under- tens. From this basic 
understanding of the sport, it has allowed children in primary and secondary 
schools to advance into the traditional hard-ball game. Proper coaching at these 
schools has ensured that schoolboy matches now include players from all ethnic 
communities. Many of these players advance into senior amateur cricket In the 
Transvaal, for example, 12.5 per cent of all Sunday League cricketers in the 

1995/96 season had emerged through the ranks of the development 

20 

programme. 

The programme has provided artificial pitches in many towns and schools. 
Funding comes from a combination of private sponsors and the UCB itself. 
Companies such as Bakers (biscuits), Mercedes-Benz, Anglo-American, De 
Beers and the Trust Bank have been keen to acquire for themselves a high 
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profile in the changing South Africa. John Gomersall of PPC Cement, which laid 
a number of pitches, suggested the reasoning behind his company’s sponsorship: 

Business and life are all about teamwork. Cricket teaches youngsters the 
importance of working together to achieve an end goal. There can be no 
more important task than imparting this valuable life skill to our future 
generations, and what better way than through sport? It’s all about 
developing winning people in winning communities and, through them, 
the development of a winning nation. 21 

Gomersall is reiterating commitments by big business to the continuing process 
of reconciliation. Funds have also been raised by a levy on senior international 
competition. 

Cricket has been taken into African areas. The first round of the Under- 19 
World Cup in 1998, for example, saw contests taking place at club and school 
grounds in areas such as Soweto, Laudium and Lenasia in an attempt to show 
international competition to those deprived of it in the past. Kaya Majola, the 
UCB’s director of development, found in Soweto a ‘club without any vision or 
prospects’. By 1997, however, they ‘have six teams playing in the various 
divisions’. 22 Such attention has assisted progress towards a national sporting 
identity. The fast bowler Alan Donald remembers a period when the black 
community refused to support the Springboks. ‘Yet since we came back into the 

fold, all sections of South African society seem to be behind us I’m prouder 

now of representing South Africa than a decade ago.’ 23 Donald represented a 
nation in the World Cup in which, according to the commentator Gerald de 
Kock,’the audience for cricket is broadening all the time and has reached areas 
where no one ever imagined it would’ . 24 

Yet despite these advances, the development programme has not fulfilled Ali 
Ba cher’s vision of a national side that reflects the ethnic character of South 
Africa. Initially it was hoped that it would only take a couple of years for the 
better players from the old SACB to make the transition to provincial cricket. 
However, as Eddie Barlow, director of the Western Cape Coaching Academy 
and former South African all-rounder, argued in 1995, ten years of the 
development programme have seen the emergence of ‘little of quality’ , 25 

While many in the cricketing establishment claim to be disappointed at the 
slow pace of integration in cricket, politicians have been far more severe in their 
dismissal of the development initiatives. As the Second Test against the West 
Indies began in December 1998, Lulu Xingwana, chairperson of the 
Parliamentary Sports and Recreation Committee, complained that the 
government ‘is tired of apologising internationally for all-white teams that are 
supposed to represent South Africa’. 26 She suggested that the ‘development 
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programme has failed’ , 27 Those youngsters who benefited from the mini-cricket 
programmes were now finding nowhere to go and, ignored by senior white 
clubs, were now lost to the sport. For every Soweto there were many other 
clubs that found that their applications for Premier League status were being 
thwarted. ‘We are running out of patience,’ Duminsani Zulu, spokesperson for 
the Department of Sports, complained in 1999. The ‘development programmes 
have been in place for almost eight years and we are still not seeing the 
emergence of black players. We are dealing with legacies of the past and are 

meeting with pockets of resistance The development programmes have 

clearly not worked, they have failed to bear fruit. ’ 28 

Once we look at the composition of senior cricket at provincial and national 
level, it becomes evident that the white communities remain over-represented 
in cricket. The major problem appears to be the lack of a bridge between junior 
and senior cricket. Baker mini-cricket seems to be very popular throughout a 
number of provinces (according to the website of the sponsor, Baker’s Biscuits, 
there are over 5,000 schools and 96,000 children taking part in this form of the 
game 22 ). What comes after has been found wanting. Mluleki George, President 
of the ANC -aligned National Sports Congress (NSC), established the future 
tone in 1998 when he called for ‘deadlines for major representation of black 
players at provincial and national level’ because ‘so-called’ development 
programmes had failed. 30 


Positive discrimination 

The philosopher Matt Cavanagh has recently argued that the notion of equality 
of opportunity veers between two incompatible positions. The first is 
meritocracy, the belief that positions should be allocated to those who are most 
deserving; the second is the principle of equal chances: things should be 
arranged so that everyone has an equal chance of succeeding.^ 1 The two are 
incompatible, for without a sound economic and social basis to ensure a fair 
‘crack of the whip’ for everyone (though this is not Cavanagh’ s argument) the 
‘deserving’ will struggle to be identified. The ‘no normal sport in an abnormal 
society’ argument was similarly grounded in the notion that vast economic 
inequity prevented meritocracy on the cricket field. Whites could afford the 
better facilities for their cricketers — at school and club level — because 
apartheid held that they were suited for the senior and skilled positions in the 
manufacturing and mineral extraction economy. Wages were skewed to attract 
people to these posts, while unskilled black labour (much of which was 
imported) was ruthlessly exploited. Thus, the ‘deserved’ enjoyed a status 
bestowed upon them by the colour of their skin and had this enshrined in law. 
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Affirmative action discriminates in favour of disadvantaged groups in the 
belief that they should be compensated for past injustices. Through measures to 
ensure equal opportunity, the reconstruction of post-apartheid society insisted 
that positive discrimination could assist in the healing process. Despite being 
historically denied a share in the country’s wealth, black political leaders have 
not resorted to racial laws themselves, but have sought a share in the spoils, to 
build towards a society that would be representative of all people who live in it. 
The need for a positive discrimination policy was recognized in the Constitution 
of the Republic of South Africa Act, 1996, and before that in the interim 
Constitution of 1993, Section 9(2), which states: ‘Equality includes the full and 
equal enjoyment of all rights and freedoms. To promote the achievement of 
equality, legislative and other measures designed to protect or advance persons, 
or categories and persons, disadvantage by unfair discrimination may be 
taken.’ 2 It would be strange if cricket, already assigned a political role, were 
not part of this process. In fact, though, cricket did not look to positive 
discrimination to begin with. Targets were only introduced in the face of 
criticism that the national side was taking too long to become representative. 

An all-white eleven for a most eagerly anticipated First Test against the West 
Indies in November 1998 led to complaints about the racial imbalance of the 
national team. Ali Bacher, the managing director of the UCB, let it be known that 
he was disappointed ‘that no players of colour have been selected’ . 33 In an effort 
to pre-empt government legislation, a ‘transformation charter’ re-affirmed the 
UCB’s commitment to promote cricket within the disadvantaged communities. 
It talked of redress and representation, arguing that targets would be used at all 
senior levels. Furthermore, a special committee of the UCB hierarchy would 
have powers to direct the selectors to include players of colour, to request a 
change to the racial balance and, when the outcome of a match can no longer 
affect the result of a series, to direct the selectors to include a player or players 
of colour. From the 1999/ 2000 season all provincial sides had to include at least 
three players of colour among their 16 contracted players. These wide-ranging 
measures were designed to stave off intervention from a Ministry of Sport that 
was becoming impatient (in an election year) with the transformation process. 
The principle was established that merit should be taken into account, but if it 
came to choosing between a white or black cricketer, the latter should be 
favoured. 

Cricket was instructed to carry out an audit of its activities. Targets were 
now introduced for school, tertiary education and provincial cricket. The wider 
game was also considered, with guidelines concerning the appointment of more 
people of colour as groundsmen, umpires, managers, scorers, coaches and 
administrators. 34 Resistance to targets came from both politicians of the white 
opposition parties and within cricket itself. On their initial instigation it was 
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evident that both captain and coach (Hansie Cronje and Bob Woolmer) opposed 
anything that interfered with their functions. The UCB president, Ray White, 
resigned following criticisms that he was hindering the process. White warned 
that cricket in South Africa was ‘fracturing along racial lines’, and complained 
that the UCB had become ‘little more than an organ of the ANC’ . 35 

For the 2002 New Year’s Test the UCB’s extraordinary powers were 
invoked when it overruled the selectors’ decision to pick Jacques Rudolph for 
the dead rubber against Australia (the Australians had won the first two Tests by 
246 runs and nine wickets respectively) and insisted that the coloured Justin 
Ontong be chosen instead. All-rounder Lance Klusener was to be dropped for 
the final match. With the series already lost, the selectors were keen to blood a 
young player. They opted for Rudolph. However, Ontong was originally 
selected to cover the late-mid dle-order /all-rounder’s position; Rudolph was 
deputizing for the top three. Percy Sonn, UCB president, said that including 
Rudolph, whether as a number six or to allow someone else to drop down the 
order, ‘amounted to exclusion of a person of colour who has the right to be 
given the opportunity’ . He reiterated the policy: ‘If there is an opportunity for a 
person of colour to represent his country then we must make sure that he does 
get that opportunity. I regarded that as not having been complied with.’ 36 
Angered by the criticism he received from those opposed to his decision, Sonn 
declared that it was time to increase the number of players of colour in the 
national side from one to two. 

In a total reversal of his position six months earlier, Sonn declared, in July 
2002, the ‘quota’ system to be over. He claimed that South African cricket had 
developed so well over the past three years that it had reached the target set for 
the inclusion of black players in the team. In the 1997/98 season, for example, 
South Africa’s provincial teams found places for 22 black cricketers, half of them 
regulars. Thirty of the 160 players contracted to the provinces for the 1999/ 
2000 season were of colour, exceeding the target (22) the UCB set itself. This 
number had increased to 66 for the 2001/02 season, more than the UCB’s 
target of 44. ‘This success means that we can now with confidence move away 
from transformation dictated by (racial) numbers to one that’s driven by 
ownership, a sense of responsibility and team spirit,’ he added. 37 All future 
sides will be chosen according to merit. 

One has to ask what had happened to transform a cricketing structure that only 
six months before was criticized for its failure to promote players of colour to 
the national eleven into one that could select from a supposedly large number of 
quality black cricketers. The obvious answer is that South Africa has been well 
and truly beaten by the all-conquering Australians — 3—0 in Australia and 2—1 
at home (the last victory coming in the final Test when the series had already 
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been resolved). Was the historical role that had been attributed to South African 
cricket to be sacrificed at the hands of the almost invincible Australians? 

Such a decision aroused obvious indignation. Just how would it ‘redress’ the 
‘imbalances’ in the game, or help towards the ‘just society’? Many believed that 
without targets, players of colour would not have been given opportunities in 
many of the provinces. ‘I’m willing to put my head on a block that within the 
next season at least three or four provinces will not have players of colour in 
their team,’ said former Gauteng batsman Hussain Manack. 38 He had due reason 
for concern: at the same meeting of the UCB that voted to scrap targets, the 
Eastern Cricket Union was criticized for not integrating players of colour. Both 
Gauteng and Natal were also condemned. The ANC were taken by surprise and 
immediately sought an explanation from the UCB. It was only the previous 
February that Sports Minister Ngconde Balfour had informed sports authorities 
that he was considering legislation to ensure that sport speeded up the process 
of change. He claimed that it had fallen behind the rest of society in eliminating 
the legacy of white rule. Its youth wing declared that it would boycott the 
World Cup and threatened to turn cricket into a political issue again. 

A meeting between the UCB and the ANC 3) resolved that at the World Cup 
the Proteas would include at least five players of colour in their 14-man squad. 
Furthermore, the UCB gave a commitment to give ‘equal opportunities for all 
to participate so that South African cricket can draw on all its resources to 
produce teams representative of the demographics of the nation’ Would this, 
then, produce a side made up of the ‘deserving’ or, in reality, one that reflected 
the historical opportunities afforded to a minority population? In order to test 
these questions we need to assess the progress of players of colour at the highest 
levels. 


Progress to assessment 

The 1992 World Cup marked South Africa’s reacceptance into cricket’s 
fraternity. Entering the tournament with only a handful of one-day 
internationals to their credit, the Proteas became the stars of the show. The first 
game pitted them against the hosts and favourites, Australia, whom they held to 
170 and passed with the solitary loss of Andrew Hudson. This excellent start 
received the congratulations of both President de Klerk and Nelson Mandela. 
They were to make it to the semi-finals before being defeated by England and an 
unfair bad-weather rule that meant from needing 22 from 13 balls South Africa 
had to score 22 from one. The side had surpassed all expectation and while 
aggrieved at the manner of their elimination, the lack of public complaint 
indicated their pleasure at being accepted back into the fold. 
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The future must have looked promising in 1992. If South Africa could hold 
its own in the World Cup with an ageing side selected from a relatively small base 
of players, imagine what it could do with a side that embraced all communities. 
Such teams would represent South Africa. Under- 19 and schools elevens, for 
example, have involved players from a number of different backgrounds 
chosen, according to the selector Hugh Page (former Essex and Transvaal fast 
bowler), purely on merit. Players such as Walter Masemola, Tulani Ngxoweni, 
Makhaya Ntini, Ahmed Omar, Ashwell Prince and Linda Zondi have emerged 
from the development programmes to represent South African Under- 19s. 
More recently, the 2001 ‘A’ tour to India included seven white players and 
seven players of colour, a sign of improvement at the highest level and an 
indication that the ‘A’ team was no longer the side of the development 
programme, but one selected on merit. Such progress led Percy Sonn to claim 
optimistically that the development programme was evolving beyond initial 
expectations. However, despite these advances, the pool from which players of 
colour can be selected at national level remains pitifully small. The blame for 
this lies at the provincial level, where only a handful of black cricketers have 
occupied regular places. 

Overall control may rest with the central organization, but provinces enjoy a 
modicum of authority, especially in relation to the development of their own 
sides. The two organizations have different priorities. The national question does 
not necessarily hold a place at the top of the agenda of the Orange Free State or 
Gauteng cricket clubs. Some provinces have clearly done more than others in 
promoting black cricket. As already seen, the Transvaal Cricket Board 
promoted the Soweto Cricket Club into the Premier League for the 1 997 
season. Until then a promising black player from the township would have had 
to make three taxi journeys across northern Johannesburg to play for the 
nearest Premier League side. 41 A number of black players have had a reasonable 
impact at provincial level. The Sowetan Geoffrey Toyana scored an unbeaten 44 
for Gauteng in a contest against the West Indies ‘A’ team in 1997. The 
following weekend Lulama Masikazana shared in a record last-wicket 
partnership with Momantau Hayward. In the same season Lungile Bosman made 
96 on his first-class debut for Griquas, putting on 243 for the fifth wicket, 
beating a province record that had stood for 70 years. Bosman made 77 in his 
next first-class match. By the end of 1997 six of the nine ‘A’ section provinces 
included players of colour. By the end of the 1997/98 season, 19 had played 
either four- day or limited- overs cricket for their provinces. Despite these 
genuine advances, the UCB had to concede in 1998 that the domestic game was 
not yet ‘mature’ to increase the number of teams in the premier four-day 
competition. The development programme had not produced enough players of 
colour to give a larger competition a mixture from different ethnic categories. 
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Only Western Province and Eastern Province had a sizeable contingent. Finally, 
targets were set whereby the provinces had to include four players of colour in 
their sides. 

Any national strategy is in obvious jeopardy if the provinces fail to provide a 
platform from which players of colour can establish themselves. That this 
problem approached the status of crisis was borne out when an AN C statement 
described the national rugby and cricket sides as ‘lily-white’. While 
acknowledging that many young black people had demonstrated great potential 
on the field of play, the ANC questioned why ‘nothing has been done by... 
cricket associations to help them develop to levels where they would be 
considered for selection in the national teams’. 42 Criticizing the lack of 
integration at the top level, Steve Tshwete announced in 1999 that he felt he 
was unable to continue to support the national team in its current set-up. ‘I am 
worried we will be sending white teams to the rugby and cricket world cups 
this year,’ he said. ‘If this is the case, it will be difficult for me to support 
them.’ 43 Tshwete believed that the government would name a special 
commission to intervene to promote black players into national squads. There 
had already been demonstrations during the Third Test against Pakistan in 
March 1998, and it has since been revealed that a number of Pakistanis had been 
approached by Asians in Johannesburg and requested not to play. According to 
Ivo Tennant of The Times (London) there was no apparent motive. 44 Against this 
backdrop Makhaya Ntini was selected for the subsequent series against Sri Lanka 
and played in four of the next seven Tests. Paul Adams also came back into the 
Test team, and Roger Telemachus earned himself a spell in the one-day side. 
Was this tokenism? The UCB had always attempted to stay a step ahead of the 
government, fearing that unless it determined the pace of integration, that 
ability would be removed from it. How do we explain, then, the crass selection 
of an all-white side to play against, of all teams, the West Indies? 

What of the players of colour who have represented South Africa in the last 
ten years? Three players can claim to have made the ‘breakthrough’, though 
only one, Herschelle Gibbs, can claim to be firmly established. Makhaya Ntini 
became the first African to represent the national side when he played against 
New Zealand in the World Series at Perth, Australia, on 16 January 1998. Alan 
Donald drew comparisons between himself and Ntini at the age of 20. 45 Despite 
that, and because South Africa enjoys a wealth of talented young pace bowlers, 
Ntini has been in and out of the side, though he has at last cemented his place. 
According to Mluleki George, Ntini was a victim of ‘a concerted effort to keep 
black players from representing the country at the senior level’, adding: ‘I am 
not convinced Makhaya Ntini has [always] been dropped because of poor 
form.’ 46 After a decent first senior tour to England in 1998 (six wickets in two 
Tests at an average of 35.00), he never played a game in the Bangladesh mini- 
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World Cup, and lost his place to David Terbrugge in the next Test against the 
West Indies. This sparked off criticisms, which culminated in the ANC implying 
that Ntini had been dropped for the ‘flimsiest of reasons’. 47 Paul Adams, 48 a 
member of Basil D’ Oliveira’s St Augustine’s club, made his debut, after only a 
few first-class outings, in the Boxing Day Test against England in 1 995 , an occasion 
that was conveniently graced by the visit of Nelson Mandela to St George’s Park, 
Port Elizabeth. Mandela rated Adams as one of the most important individual 
contributors towards reconciliation and nation- building in South Africa. Adams, 
though, is another who has never held his place, and is probably second choice 
to Nicky Boje. Gibbs finally cemented a place in the side following criticism of 
the selectors for dropping Ntini and Adams. A product of one of South Africa’s 
most famous sporting schools, Bishops in Cape Town, Gibbs was suspended for 
his role in the Cronje affair 49 but returned, secured his place in the side and is 
now a leading international opening batsman. Mfuneko Ngam became the fifth 
player of colour to represent the national eleven. 50 Ngam is a talented fast 
bowler, capable of bowling consistently at 150 km per hour. Unfortunately he 
is also prone to injury, and has only played in three Tests. Ash well Prince, who 
benefited from the affirmative action policy, struggled in his seven Tests and 
averages only 16.82. 


The World Cup and after 

The 2003 World Cup provided South Africans with an opportunity to reflect on 
the shape of South African cricket. As the title of this piece suggests, recent 
times have seen it in some disarray. Ten years after their first excursion onto the 
World Cup stage, there were growing criticisms that cricket has failed to fulfil 
its historical destiny. The UCB’s unilateral decision to announce the ending of 
targets was met with dismay in political circles. The ministerial committee of 
inquiry, called by Balfour, not only criticized the cricketing board, but also 
‘recommended’ that they reverse their decision. Balfour described his 
relationship with his one-time comrade Percy Sonn as ‘about nonexistent’, 51 
informing him that he was ‘on thin ice’ and that ‘if it was not the World Cup 
next year, I would disband cricket’ , 52 

Yet this essay has shown that considerable progress has been made since the 
grim days of apartheid. Cricket is now being played in all communities; players 
of colour have represented national elevens at schoolboy, under- 17 and 
under- 1 9 levels; and a select few have gone on to represent their country on the 
Test and one-day stage. However, it has also been shown that this progress is 
insufficient to satisfy those who are determined to create a more just society. 
South African cricket remains deeply divided. Not only are there obvious 
discrepancies between black and white cricketers, but between provinces as 
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well. The committee of inquiry argued that the transformation targets set by the 
UCB had failed to take account of demographics. The well-resourced Gauteng 
and Northern affiliates, for example, had been particularly slow in carrying out 
integration. Furthermore, some provinces had circumvented targets by 
poaching black players from other provinces. The final of the Supersport series 
highlighted the lack of opportunities afforded to players of colour. The victors, 
Easterns, played three black players: Geoffrey Toyana who batted eight and 
nine; Mpho Sekhoto batting ten and five; and Gareth Flusk, a bowler, batting 1 1 
both times, but bowling only eight overs in the match, all in the first innings. 
The will to spread resources among all population groups is clearly lacking in 
some provinces. Many coaches are not looking beyond the minimum target 
figure. The government, in reaction to the spat between its sports minister and 
the UCB, stated that in order to avoid legislation all sports bodies needed to 
submit a transformation charter by the middle of 2003. Emphasis would take 
into account the demographics and historical disadvantages of certain provinces. 
A Department of Sports and Recreation discussion document entitled Advancing 
Transformation through Engagement maintained that demographic represen tivity is 
non-negotiable for the government. ‘We cannot allow a situation to develop 
like in Zimbabwe where the national cricket team is still completely 
unrepresentative of Zimbabwean society after more than 20 years of freedom in 
that society,’ it says. 53 While the advances made in cricket have been 
commended, it is held that the second phase of transformation is clearly failing, 
and is struggling to maintain pace with change in the wider society. Issues like 
decision-making powers, control of financial and other resources and the 
selection of representative sides will have to find their way onto the agenda. 
Many of the cricketing authorities simply want to sit back and enjoy their sport, 
neglecting the social and political role that it has promised to play in the shaping 
of the nation. Quite clearly, the World Cup has demonstrated that this will not 
be allowed to continue. Just as cricket had to adapt to the political strategies of 
the NP under apartheid, it cannot exist independent of its contemporary social 
environment. If it can be exploited for a positive cause, then it needs to be. 
Cricket’s ethos has always contended that it is more than a game; that it 
represents what is decent and civil about humanity. Such expectations have been 
pointed out by Malusi Gigaba, the president of the ANC Youth League, who has 
promised ‘either the South African team is representative or it doesn’t take the 
field. We will pull out all the stops.’ 54 

On no question is the division more evident than with the policy of 
affirmative action. Even those players of colour who may have benefited from it 
are against targets. 55 But what constitutes merit? More importantly, how do we 
achieve social justice? The overall strategy has to be more important than the 
feelings of certain vested interests. As Ali Bacher has pointed out, ‘the game of 
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cricket, and what it has done, and can do for the new South Africa, matters 
more than individual feelings’ , 56 The new South Africa may enjoy what political 
theorists refer to as ‘formal equality’ — that each person should be treated 
equally by the rules of social practice, most notably in the eyes of the law. But is 
this enough? Formal equality is a means of social justice in its most diluted form; 
it allows, in Andrew Heywood’s words, ‘each person an equal right to eat at an 
expensive restaurant. . .but entirely fails to address their capacity to exercise this 
right, their money’. 57 Formal equality does not address opportunity. It does not 
subscribe to the notion that individuals should be competing on a ‘level playing 
field’ . Equality of opportunity is something different. It is rooted in the belief that 
the individual’s social position should be determined by effort and ability. 
Sport, unlike other areas within the public arena, is not able to assimilate 
individuals and provide them with a crash course in the skills required to 
become successful. It requires an immersion in a cultural environment from 
which individuals acquire technique and develop ability. This has to begin at an 
early age in the schools. As social change is not a consequence of people simply 
hoping for it, there has to be a role for the political authorities. This has to go 
beyond rhetoric and home in on the economic. A government fiscal strategy 
built on westernized liberal capitalism hardly attends to the pursuit of equality. 
Half a million jobs have been lost since 1993. Naomi Klein wrote in 2001 how 
wages for the poorest 40 per cent have dropped by 21 per cent. Poor areas have 
seen their water costs go up by 55 per cent and electricity by as much as 400 
per cent. In Soweto, 20,000 homes have their electricity cut off each month. 58 
Government ministers are right to question why so few players of colour have 
played Test cricket during the first decade of ‘normal’ sports. It is sensible to 
commission a report on the transformation in sport. But when the UCB invests 
R34 million in 2001 on development, yet sees its annual government grant 
decline from R450,000 to R1 20,000, 59 there is going to be a questioning of 
priorities. Any society riddled with mass economic inequality based on colour 
of skin does not deserve to call itself a meritocracy. Ali Bacher had promised 
that the World Cup would prove to be a colossal event, being ‘much bigger 
than the game itself’. It offered ‘the empowerment of people, especially black 
people who were disadvantaged over the decades’. 60 The ability of cricket to 
fulfil these ambitions, and the willingness of the government to support them 
both during and after the World Cup and so redress the imbalances of the past, 
will determine the sport’s future in the next decade. 
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England and its Cricketscape: In Decline or On 

the Up? 

ANDREW HIGNELL 


November and December 2002 were two very difficult months for the English 
cricket team during their winter tour to Australia. Faced by one of the finest 
attacks ever assembled in Australian cricket history, the batsmen in Nasser 
Hussain’s team were hustled and harried by Messrs McGrath, Gillespie, Lee and 
Warne, before the English bowlers were put to the sword by the exquisite 
batting of Matthew Hayden and Ricky Ponting. 

Three months earlier, things had been very different. Hussain’s team had left 
England full of expectation that they would give the Aussies a run for their 
money. Buoyed by encouraging performances in Tests at home and abroad, 
there were many who felt that the arrival of Hussain’s team in Australian might 
herald the dawn of a new era in English cricket. However, the team did not win 
a game until the 61st day of their tour, and then their victory came in a one-day 
game against the Sri Lankans rather than the mighty Australians. 

The English cause was not helped by a series of injuries to key players, the 
comings and goings of Darren Gough and Andrew Flintoff, plus an unfortunate 
accident to Simon Jones, the young fast bowler, in the opening Test of the 
series in Brisbane. In the space of just seven overs, the raw Welshman looked 
like he was capable of giving the Australian batsmen a taste of their own 
medicine, but soon after lunch on the first day, Jones tore cruciate ligaments in 
his knee while slipping in the field. It swiftly brought an end to his tour, and his 
injury will keep him out of competitive cricket until 2004. 

The sight of Jones slipping and sliding in the field was almost symbolic of 
England’s fortunes as, in the space of just 1 1 playing days, Australia swiftly went 
3—0 up in the Ashes series and proved themselves superior in every department 
of the game to their English counterparts. This was followed by defeats in the 
VB triangular one-day series; all in all, this was certainly not the sort of 
preparation that the England and Wales Cricket Board (ECB) had wished before 
the England side took part in the 2003 World Cup. 

But there is, according to the ECB’s mission statement, light at the end of the 
tunnel, as its national blueprint A Cricketing Future for All bravely states that ‘the 
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guiding principles are to establish the England men’s team as number one in the 
world rankings by 2007 and to win the World Cup by the same date’ . 1 

Some critics have pointed to the fact that England have not won the Ashes since 
1987, and in seven attempts so far have never won the World Cup. But in the 
modern era of business -speak and corporate mantra, every organization worth 
its salt needs to have guiding principles and, in the words of Hugh Morris, the 
ECB’s technical director, ‘in the same way that top athletes build towards 
Olympic Games, we identified the winter of 2007 as being a benchmark year. The 
Ashes will be held in Australia, followed by the World Cup in the West Indies. 
To be considered the best, you have to beat the best. ’ 2 

The period between the 2003 World Cup and 2007 will therefore be an 
important yardstick by which to gauge how far the English team is moving 
towards its goal, and also whether the reforms to the playing structure at 
domestic level that the ECB have implemented during the 1990s are producing 
the results that were anticipated, both at first-class and at international level. 

The 1990s — a decade of change 

There has probably never been another era like it in the history of English 
cricket — a game that had evolved from being a relaxed meadowland recreation 
staged in the eighteenth century largely in a rural environment into a 
metropolitan money-spinner that by the late twentieth century was taking place 
in large urban stadiums. 3 Yet there had never been any form of a master plan in 
the game’s metamorphosis, which had been traditionally based around a 
programme of three-day County Championship matches. In the 1960s, two one- 
day competitions were added, with the introduction in 1963 of the Gillette Cup, 
initially over 65 overs, and then in 1969 the John Player Sunday League with 
games staged over 40 overs, before in 1972 the 55-over Benson and Hedges 
Cup was added to the programme. 

Many of the county clubs had also entered the modern era of 
commercialization with a baroque structure, with some teams playing on a 
variety of grounds, rather than having a grand headquarters, and employing 
former county players in administrative positions rather than people skilled in 
the ways of business and commerce. 

By the 1980s, several leading commentators on the English game felt the 
county calendar needed to be looked at, and if necessary, amended: 22 or 24 
three-day games a year, plus a plethora of one -day games with a variety of 
formats, seemed in the minds of many observers of English cricket to be far too 
much, leading to a state of burnout among some players. Rather than allowing 
young talent to rise quickly to the surface, many cricketers were simply 
exhausted by the daily grind of playing in matches staged back-to-back. Alan Lee 
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of The Times spoke for many when he wrote, in the 1993 Wisden Cricketers’ 
Almanack, that ‘With each new- year, it seemed, the schedulers were adopting 
baffling new variations with the glee of a creator of crossword puzzles 
producing heinously cryptic clues. It had become ever more obvious that the 
counties were playing too much cricket, most of it badly scheduled and designed 
to depress standards and discourage excellence.’ 4 

In the late 1980s, the Test and County Cricket Board (the ECB’s predecessor) 
had created a ‘Structure Working Party’ under the chairmanship of Mike 
Murray. Their brief was to identify the weaknesses in the county programme, 
and to suggest how to rationalize the structure. The working party’s 
recommendations were the introduction of four- day County Championship 
cricket, altering the Sunday League to a 50-over contest and abolishing the 
zonal games in the Benson and Hedges Cup, all as part of an overhaul in favour 
of quality at the expense of quantity. At the time, it was also felt that the four- 
day game would help players make the transition from the county arena into the 
hustle and bustle of Test cricket. Accordingly, in May 1992, the TCCB voted 
11—8 in favour of the Murray Report and the changes were implemented in 
1993, with the Championship becoming a 17 -fixture competition in which all 
counties played each other once. 

This was not, however, the end of the calls for reform as another working 
party was set up under the chairmanship of Lord MacLaurin, aiming to create a 
virtuous circle of success to stimulate maximum public interest and to generate 
maximum revenue, thereby allowing the ECB to develop the best possible 
facilities, re-invest in cricket, improve the game at all levels and create a 
seamless progression for the most talented cricketers from school, through club 
into representative and international cricket. 

Their eventual report, published in 1997 and entitled Raising the Standard, 
discussed many changes to the county structure, including having two divisions 
in both the County Championship and the one -day National League, which had 
reverted to a 40-over contest in 1 994 after the 50-over experiment in 1993. It 
was hoped that the spectre of promotion and relegation would increase the 
competitiveness of games, and that the further reduction in the number of 
fixtures would create a better balance between match play, recuperation and 
preparation. 5 

The outcome was firstly the introduction in 1999 of a 16-match National 
League, with two divisions of counties playing each other on a home and away basis 
in 45-over contests. Secondly, the Nat West Trophy (formerly the Gillette 
Cup) was redrafted as a 50-over contest, with an FA Cup-style approach in 
which the Minor Counties and county board elevens competed in the first two 
rounds before the bulk of the first-class sides joined in the third round. The 
third change was the splitting of the County Championship from 2000 into two 
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divisions, altering the bonus -points system to make a draw more attractive 
relative to a win, and to have three sides each year promoted or relegated from 
each division. 

As well as changes to the domestic calendar, amendments took place to the 
international programme with the introduction from 2000 of seven Tests and 
ten one-day internationals each season. Central playing contracts were also 
brought in for the elite squad of international players, while a National Academy 
was created where the best young professionals in the country could be 
moulded into Test and one-day international players. Lower down the pyramid, 
university ‘cricketing centres of excellence’ were established at universities in 
Bradford, Cambridge, Cardiff, Durham, Loughborough and Oxford, and by 
2002 over a dozen counties had their own cricket academies where teenage 
cricketers could be groomed, hopefully for a career as a professional in the 
future. The final change was the start of 20:20 cricket in June 2003. 


Catching the cricket bug 

All these changes under the Murray and MacLaurin reports were cricket- 
orientated and player-centred as the ECB attempted to produce cricketers who 
would have the skills to perform well at Test and international level, as well as 
devising a structure that would allow healthy inter- county competitions in both 
the short and long forms of the modern game. 

But other modifications were needed in terms of the type of product on offer 
to the sporting public, both young and old, in an increasingly competitive and 
global marketplace. Several surveys were commissioned by the ECB in the 
1990s into the level of support for county cricket and the demographic profile of 
county membership. Other reports showed how county grounds were rarely 
more than a quarter or so full for Championship matches, and that it was only 
for one-day quarter- or semi-finals that crowds flocked to county grounds. 

However, this drop in the number of people watching county matches was 
not a new phenomenon, and ever since the 1950s, county clubs had been 
concerned about the number of spectators and the size of their membership. As 
Table 2. 1 shows, the decline in gross gates during the 1950s was quite sharp as 
the great British public found new ways of spending their leisure time during 
the summer months. Twelve of the counties had smaller gates in 1961 than in 
1951, with the average gates recorded by nine counties all falling in excess of 
£500 during this period. 6 

It had been a very different story in 1950 when 58,530 spectators paid £4, 
326 to watch the contest between Middlesex and Surrey. This was in excess of 
the cumulative gross gate receipts of all the counties in 1961. Indeed, in the 
years in the immediate aftermath of the Second World War, there were some 
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TABLE 2.1 HIGHEST GROSS GATE AT A COUNTY MATCH (in £s) FOR EACH 
COUNTY 1951-61 



1951 

1956 

1961 

Derby 

1018 

991 

452 

Essex 

1410 

942 

1120 

Glamorgan 

1397 

909 

533 

Gloucestershire 

1821 

1101 

951 

Hampshire 

681 

1030 

2224 

Kent 

1370 

1392 

1926 

Lancashire 

4548 

3673 

3360 

Leicestershire 

536 

994 

398 

Middlesex 

3039 

2409 

2440 

Northamptonshire 

840 

783 

438 

Nottinghamshire 

862 

1809 

822 

Somerset 

1096 

972 

1490 

Surrey 

2695 

2015 

2330 

Warwickshire 

3381 

829 

726 

Worcestershire 

1276 

669 

623 

Yorkshire 

1690 

4484 

2161 


NB: No data were available for Sussex CCC. 
Source: Cricket Quarterly, 1, 2 (April 1963), p.49. 


vast crowds at county grounds; in 1947, 2,200,910 paying customers watched 
County Championship games. 7 

But during the 1950s important changes took place in leisure and holiday 
activity, with families looking for a UK holiday being attracted to the new 
caravan parks or Butlin’s-style holiday camps. There was also the start of a 
trend for overseas holidays; as a result, those people who might have gone to 
Scarborough or Blackpool with their family during the inter- war period were 
now venturing enfamille to somewhat more exotic locations nearer the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

While this change may have improved children’s grasp of the French 
language, it meant many young boys learnt new leisure patterns during the 
summer months, than watching and idolizing the likes of Hobbs, Hammond or 
Woolley as their fathers had done when they were young. So when these young 
boys subsequently became fathers themselves in the 1970s and 1980s, they 
continued the trend for a summer exodus abroad to the package- holiday capitals 
on the Costa del Sol, the Algarve, the Greek islands or in Florida. 

In short, fewer people were catching the cricket bug during the second half 
of the twentieth century, despite a steady rise in the population and the post- 
war baby boom. Sports such as tennis, golf, badminton and squash came within 
the reach of more people, and where once there was simply the prospect of 
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football in the winter, cricket in the summer and an evening at the dance hall or 
cinema, there was now a greater choice. New leisure habits and pastimes were 
introduced, fuelled by the images now seen daily on the television, and with 
greater personal mobility, cars opened up new avenues for people to follow. 

As Jim Laker observed: 

The pace of life had begun to increase. No longer were people content to 
sit in the sun and while away an entire Saturday. They looked for new 
avenues to explore and many thousands found a new way of spending 
leisure time. Possibly the single biggest factor was the motor car, a 
luxury even in post-war years, but a necessity as life and time moved on. 

Of all the major sports, cricket, which demanded so much time, was the 
principal sufferer. Crowds dwindled to a hard core of real enthusiasts; 
officials and players became desperate and this appeared to reflect in their 
performances. Cricket went onto the defensive, and the game as a whole 
reached its lowest ebb. Something had to be done to give the game a shot 
in the arm; to fill the grounds again; to increase the tempo of cricket in 
line with the modern way of living. The demand was for all-action 
ent er t ainme nt . 8 

One-day games were introduced into the county calendar from 1963, with a 
regular Sunday league from 1969 in an attempt to arrest this decline in the 
interest in county cricket. These one-day games soon became an accepted part of 
the domestic calendar, but by the 1990s the number of spectators was still 
dropping. A report by Deloitte and Touche published in November 2002, for 
example, claimed that the average attendance at county matches was 2,899, less 
than a quarter of the crowd watching a Division One football match. The report 
also stated that County Championship matches filled just 8 per cent of county 
grounds, while at one-day matches the average attendance occupied 22 per cent 
of the arena. 9 

So, almost 40 years after the introduction of the first inter-county one-day 
competition, the ECB decided that the time had come to make further reforms, 
and the vehicle for this change was an exciting, all- action format of the game, 
based around short-form games that from 2003 replaced the Benson and Hedges 
Cup. The games were arranged for the late afternoon and early evening in late 
June and early July, with matches starting at 5.30 pm and going on until about 
8.30 pm — all in an attempt to attract a new, younger audience to county 
grounds, so that more young people could catch the cricket bug and support their 
county team. In short, reforms that were market-orientated and supporter- 
centred in an attempt to produce the next generation of cricket enthusiasts. 
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The further erosion of the English cricketscape 

Another aspect behind the drop in the number of supporters at the county 
grounds is also the result of one of the game’s greatest anachronisms — that it is 
a game played by teams representing county areas, many of which no longer 
exist in real terms on the ground. Reforms at local authority level have denuded 
or completely removed the geographical boundaries within which teams, which 
have become largely urban entities, stage their matches. The net result is that 
county cricket lacks a precisely defined identity in the minds of the urban 
population whose support the county teams hope to attract. 

But this lack of identity is not just a function of location or participation, as 
cricket now has to compete for space both on the ground and in people’s minds. 
The globalization of most sports in the modern commercial age has meant that 
many other pastimes are now on offer during the summer months, while a host 
of new, and glossy, sporting icons are regularly beamed via satellite, cable or 
the Internet into the homes of the armchair supporter. 

As Michael Henderson once commented, ‘The game’s image has diminished 
to the point of invisibility in many urban areas, where football often appears to 
be the only form of human life.’ This marginalization in people’s minds was 
evident in a survey conducted by Surrey CCC in 1997 to find out what The 
Oval meant to Londoners. The county (to their horror, it is hoped) discovered 
that most people thought it was a station on the Northern Line. As Henderson 
wrote: ‘The ground where Hobbs batted and Laker bowled is part of the social 
history of the capital, yet to thousands of commuters, The Oval is simply the 
stop before Stockwell!’ 10 

There are other demographic and economic trends that are eroding village 
cricket, the recreational heart of the English cricketscape. As counter- 
urbanization rather than urbanization has become the dominant process in the 
urban geography of twenty -first-century Britain, people have retreated away 
from urban areas in preference for living in more tranquil surroundings in 
commuter villages among the rural- urban fringe. 

While this exodus into the countryside has helped to raise the membership of 
some village cricket teams, in many the rise in the resident population has not 
seen cricket flourish. A move out into leafy suburbia has certainly not been the 
result of a search for rural pastimes, and the residents of these metropolitan 
villages are not seeking the collective pleasures or rewards that people gained by 
playing village cricket in the Edwardian and Victorian era. 

These villages may have the architectural trappings of Merrie England, in the 
form of half-timber, mock Tudor or thatched buildings, but their occupants do 
not have leanings or affiliations that are rural. Instead, the occupants of these 
commuter villages have brought with them their urban values and lifestyles, 
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obtaining their services at the edge- of- town retail park rather than the village 
shop. So in the same way that Sainsbury’s has a greater lure than Mr and Mrs 
Smith’s village store, supporting the football team in the nearby city holds 
greater appeal than the village cricket club. 

This erosion of the traditional English cricketscape is just one aspect of wider 
socio-economic and demographic trends acting against sport and recreational 
activity in the post-industrial, service-based economy and in the multiracial 
cosmopolitan society of modern Britain — a country where, according to a 2002 
government report, only 60 per cent of school pupils aged between six and 16 
are receiving the two hours a week of PE and sport that officials recommend, 
and where seven out of ten school-leavers abandon all physical activity on 
leaving full-time education. 11 

Some of this apathy towards recreational activity stems from under- 
investment in facilities by local government and educational authorities, as well 
as from policies discouraging competitive sport in schools. In addition, urban 
sprawl and other economic forces have seen open spaces and school playing 
fields disappear under bricks and mortar, to the extent that in the London 
Borough of Camden, which is home to 300,000 people, there is not a single 
green pitch available for use by schoolchildren. 1 2 

Gone are the days, too, of thousands of children playing cricket out in the 
streets, or being encouraged by wealthy benefactors to play on land given to the 
local community so that the local residents could partake in healthy recreation. 
In many urban areas, the open spaces that formed the community sports facilities 
— either owned by business corporations or private clubs — have disappeared as 
supermarket chains and property developers have made these organizations 
offers they could not refuse for these green fields — and in some cases have 
helped finance the construction of covered sports and social centres. The upshot 
has been higher takings in the bars and restaurants and more people working out 
in the gyms or on the squash courts; but outdoor sports, including cricket, have 
been the losers . 

This erosion of English cricket space was highlighted in a pioneering survey 
by Peter Wynne-Thomas, 13 who compared the number of grounds used for 
recreational cricket in Nottinghamshire between the 1950s and 1990s. As Table 
2.2 shows, Wynne -Thomas found 398 venues within the county in 1950 where 
club matches, no matter how humble, took place. Yet by 1999, 219 were 
disused and only 179 still in use. Many of these former cricketspaces had 
reverted to agricultural use, while others had been swallowed up by sprawling 
urban areas and were now being used for housing. 

Table 2.2 shows the impact this erosional process has had on the recreational 
game, especially the number of matches staged in public parks. The example of 
the Nottingham Forest Recreation Ground epitomizes the erosion of this type 
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TABLE 2.2 


CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF CRICKET GROUNDS BECOMING DISUSED IN 
NOTTING HAMSHIRE, BY TYPE AND DECADE— 1950s TO 1990s 


Type 

Total 

1950s 

1960s 

1970s 

1980s 

1990s 

Total 

disused 

Total 
in use 

Village 

103 

15 

17 

4 

3 

2 

41 

62 

Company 

71 

3 

18 

8 

13 

8 

50 

21 

Urban 

63 

9 

5 

6 

6 

6 

32 

31 

Collieries 

38 

1 

4 

5 

5 

1 

16 

22 

Landed Estates 

15 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

5 

10 

Public Parks 

83 

0 

9 

15 

17 

15 

56 

27 

School 

25 

0 

i 

5 

7 

6 

19 

6 

Total 

398 

29 

55 

45 

52 

38 

219 

179 


NB: The school grounds are those known to have been used for local club cricket, while 
the public park category includes those where pitches were advertised for hire, rather 
than the number of public parks. 


of recreational cricketscape. It previously had 12 squares and staged a knockout 
competition which was considered a major civic event in the Nottingham area. 
By 1 999 the Forest ground only had one pitch — an artificial strip lying between 
two football pitches. 

Table 2.2 also shows the effect of economic change, especially de- 
industrialization, with a significant decline in the number of colliery teams. In 
1947, all the county’s 38 collieries had sports grounds, and until the 1960s 
there was a colliery league. By 1999, there were just five coal mines still in 
operation and 1 6 grounds were disused following the closure of mines, resulting 
in the disappearance of both capital and playing personnel. Fifty out of the 71 
company grounds in Nottinghamshire had also disappeared since the 1950s, a 
time when all three of the major businesses in Nottingham — Players, Raleigh 
and Boots — had first-rate grounds that were used for both club and county 
second-eleven matches. By 1999, only the Boots ground was still flourishing, 
largely as a result of the county club using it as an overflow facility for second- 
team and youth fixtures. In contrast, the Raleigh ground and one of the John 
Player grounds had become housing estates, while the other Players ground lay 
derelict. 

In addition to dramatic changes to the number of venues, another interesting 
aspect of Wynne- Thomas’s work was that the number of participants had 
changed. Urban clubs had almost halved in number, and in many cases sides had 
merged, such as Forest Amateurs, Notts Forest and Old Nottinghamians 
combining to form Nottingham CC. Few new teams had taken their place, and 
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like other urban areas in the UK as a whole, it is doubtful whether replacements 
will ever be found simply because the ‘Tescoization’ of post-industrial Britain 
has eaten away at another important aspect of the crickets cape — namely the 
financial sources, or venture capital, that might lead to the creation of teams. 

In the UK as a whole, 30,000 local economic outlets — independent food 
stores, post offices, pubs and the like — closed between 1995 and 2000. The 
trade recession and the creation of larger businesses through mergers with small 
companies have all meant that there are fewer smaller independent companies 
who might set up works teams in a local evening league or act as sponsors to 
emerging clubs. Even those small companies who survive may not want to 
devote their surplus cash to a sports team, especially one that only operates for 
three or four months a year. 14 

Other social trends have also contributed to a significant drop in the number 
of participants, and as Christopher Martin -Jen kins has written: 

Those conscious of the advantages of keeping fit have in many cases, 
found quicker and more efficient ways of doing so, like spending an hour 
in the gym, or at a swimming pool. Even many cricket enthusiasts find 
themselves too busy to fit more than an occasional day of cricket into 
their fevered lifestyles. Playing cricket for the firm on weekday evenings, 
or the village or the town at weekends, is no longer the sociably 
acceptable thing for large numbers of sports-minded folk. 1 D 

Little surprise therefore that attendances at county matches have dwindled, 
especially when youngsters seeking association with a successful tangible entity 
can support a city’s football team, rugby side, ice hockey team or basketball 
side. They can also proudly walk around the city centre displaying their team’s 
kit or colours, thereby gaining a place-specific identity shared by others with a 
like mind and coloured clothing in an increasingly cosmopolitan environment. 
The erosion of the country’s cricketscape, at a time of such important socio- 
economic and demographic change, presents therefore a long-term risk to the 
health of the summer game, and one that could have greater and longer lasting 
impacts than the England team’s defeat in Australia in 2002/03, and failure to 
qualify for the super six stage of the World Cup. 


Have standards risen? 

When the ECB adopted the principles set out in Raising the Standard and agreed 
to have a two -divisional County Championship, Lord MacLaurin described it as 
‘an historic day for cricket in England and Wales. We can raise the profile of the 
game and improve the quality of the players by making this change, and I am 
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confident that Team England will benefit from the introduction of a harder- 
edged competition. ’ 16 

Five years on, many people are assessing the real impact of these changes, as 
well as the other amendments implemented in the 1990s. Some observers feel 
that the county game has been tinkered with to the detriment of the real cricket 
lover and without any marked rise in playing standards. While the advent of 
central contracts and a national academy has helped identify elite talent and 
allowed young players to make their way in the professional game, it is the county 
calendar, rather than the structure of the English game, that still needs attention. 

Several people believe that the two-divisional structure has been divisive, 
breaking up the previously harmonious ‘family’ of counties, and creating a 
premiership mentality among first division teams. In particular, fears were 
expressed about a transfer system developing, with talented players in the 
second division being lured away by lucrative offers from teams in the first 
division. Fears that an element of elitism was entering the county game 
accompanied the move in 2001 by Mark Ramprakash from second division 
Middlesex to first division Surrey. 

Critics of the split County Championship feel that the time has come to 
return to the ‘all play all’ format of county cricket, and soon after being elected 
as the new chairman of the ECB, David Morgan hinted at an end to the two- 
divisional structure, commenting that ‘the argument when we went down that 
road of two divisions was that the standard would improve, but I am doubtful 
that has been the case’ . 17 Like many, he does not like the yo-yo effect of three- 
up and three-down in two divisions of nine teams, and feels that commercial 
interests are not best served by denying counties the opportunity to play all 
other counties during the summer. 18 

Perhaps the most damaging aspect of the two-division system is that a county 
as strong as Yorkshire, a county with a great tradition and the winners of 
division one in 2001, should find themselves relegated into division two for 
2003 and away from the so-called elite — and all because of a poor start to the 
2002 season, a spate of ill-timed injuries and the absence of many talented 
players through their England commitments and central contracts. It should also 
not be forgotten that Surrey, the winners of division one in 2002, almost got 
relegated themselves in 2001, and only avoided the drop when they defeated a 
well-below-strength Yorkshire, who had already been crowned as winners of 
division one, in a controversial penultimate match of the season. 

Mike Soper, who succeeded Morgan as the chairman of the First-Class Forum, 
is also sceptical about whether or not the reforms of the 1990s have had the 
positive effects that many, Lord MacLaurin included, had anticipated. Writing 
in the Surrey CCC Yearbook for 2002, Soper admitted that he was 
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saddened that festival cricket seems to have been marginalized by many 
counties and the fixture list. Nobody seems to know when four-day 
cricket starts and as for the Sunday League it could be on any day of the 
week apart from Sunday. What the normal cricket watcher wants is 
continuity and stability, that’s all. Not a lot to ask for. 19 

Ever since it was first published, the MacLaurin Report had its critics among the 
county authorities, including Essex chairman David Acfield, who argued that all 
the championship needed was better marketing and more prize money. Indeed, 
the gate returns from Essex in 1 998 showed some interesting trends, with a 
greater number of people going to watch their struggling championship side 
than their more successful one-day team. Essex, who finished bottom of the 
County Championship, had average home crowds of 6,827 per match, 
compared with 3,841 for the AX A Sunday League contests. 20 

To Mike Marqusee, the rush into the two- divisional structure is a microcosm 
of changes operating within Britain under New Labour. He believes that: 

Our new Labour elite offers national renewal through repackaging. And 
English cricket appears to be pursuing a parallel course. Tescoisation (via 
the MacLaurin Report) means combining an upmarket economic base 
with a downmarket presentation — the worst of both worlds. In its 
preoccupation with individual and national success, and its assumption 
that English national identity can only thrive if the nation is seen to be 
beating other nations, it should fit in all too neatly with the elite vulgarity, 
which is the hallmark of New Britain. 21 


2003: The dawn of the post-MacLaurin era 

On 1 January 2003, David Morgan became chairman of the ECB. The former 
steel executive and chairman of Glamorgan CCC took over from Lord 
MacLaurin at a time when the national team were still licking their wounds after 
the mauling by the Australians. After the defeat in the Third Test at Perth that 
saw Australia clinch the Ashes, Nasser Hussain spoke out about his concerns 
over the state of the domestic game: ‘If England are ever going to become as 
good as Australia, we need to review everything — diets, pitches, balls, bowlers 
— at all levels. Our domestic cricket is not competitive enough and the moment 
pitches get flat and the score is 500 for 3 , someone changes the brief.’ 22 

But has David Morgan ‘inherited’ a game that is as rotten to the core as some 
would suggest? As Mike Atherton, the former England captain, recently wrote, 
‘given that there is as much talent in England as anywhere, and we are not 
starting from rock bottom, it is realistic for the ECB to want England to be number 
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one by 2007. England are competitive against everybody but Australia, which is 
about where we have been for a decade.’ 23 

Perhaps the greatest tasks facing David Morgan and the rest of the ECB 
mandarins are to combat the erosion of the national cricketscape and to maintain 
English first-class cricket in a healthy state so that it attracts support, both in 
terms of financial sponsorship and public patronage. 

The task is difficult because ‘World Cup fever’ did not grab the country in 
the same way as the global football competition did during the summer of 2002. 
The ECB would have been delighted if as many crosses of St George were 
hanging from car windows, or if the nation had come almost to a standstill if, 
for example, England had met Australia in the final of the 2003 Cricket World 
Cup. Such an injection of national interest, plus a dollop of success, would have 
been a great shot in the arm of the English game after the defeats in the Ashes 
series in the winter of 2002/03. But the ECB cannot think that success in the 
2007 World Cup will be the panacea for the issues that the Murray and 
MacLaurin reports tried to address in the 1990s. Having a successful national 
side is obviously of paramount importance, but there are other ways in which a 
cricketing culture can be encouraged and an environment in which participation 
can be nurtured, whether it be playing in a local league or supporting a county 
club. 

In order to understand how a cricketing culture can be produced, a good 
starting point is to look at the different components of the native cricketing 
population in the twenty-first century, both in terms of those who play the 
game and those who watch, and how more could be encouraged in both 
categories. The participants, irrespective of gender at the recreational level, can 
be easily subdivided into active and passive populations: the active ones are the 
members of local clubs and schools teams who play on a regular basis, whether 
it be for first, second or third elevens in the summer or in various indoor 
competitions, while the casual cricketers are those who turn out on an 
occasional basis for scratch teams, for companies in irregular fixtures, or on a 
one-off basis for a father’s eleven against sons at a school Open Day. 

As far as the cricket- watchers are concerned, they fall into three categories: 

• The active supporter — these are the diehard county members who turn up 
on a regular basis. Many are retired, or have time on their hands as a result of 
being out-of-work, self-employed or on holiday. Many of these active 
supporters no longer play the game, and some have never played the game in 
any organized form. 

• The passive supporter — these are in regular employment and attend the 
county game on a less frequent basis. Nevertheless, they hold a county 
membership and follow the game via scores in the written and electronic 
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media. They are most likely to attend a major one-day match, day-night 
contest or international match, and may still play on an active basis for a 
local club. 

• The casual supporter — these are people who may only turn up at a county 
or international match once or twice a year. They do not hold a county 
membership, and may switch their allegiance between county teams, 
depending on results. However, they are interested in the game and may 
still play on a regular basis. 

Success in the 2003 World Cup would have boosted the number of casual 
supporters, but what the English first-class game really needs is more active 
supporters. A starting point would therefore be converting the casual and passive 
supporters into active ones, and with an overall demographic trend towards an 
ageing population, there will over the next few years be more elderly and 
retired people with leisure time on their hands. To these people, it will not 
matter on which day of the week the games are staged; but for the economically 
active, it would be best to have more games taking place over the weekends. A 
type of combined membership that would allow, for example, people in 
London to watch games at both The Oval and Lord’s would be another quite 
cost-effective way of getting more people into grounds. 

Another modification would be to have games, especially in midsummer, 
going on to the early evening, so that those in work could go along after work. 
Many of the passive supporters already play in evening leagues, so if they can 
find time to participate in games, they will be attracted by the chance to watch 
matches in the early evenings. 

Adjusting playing hours in rain-affected matches would be another user- 
friendly move, appealing to both the active and passive supporters. Currently, 
time can be made up at any Test Match in England, with an extra hour tacked 
onto any day when at least 60 minutes of playing time has been lost. Yet at county 
level, on days when there have been weather interruptions play still ends at 6.30 
pm or when the required number of overs have been bowled, even if the sun is 
shining. In other sports, matches that are abandoned mid- way through are 
replayed; yet in cricket no attempt whatsoever is made at county level to make 
up for lost time, and the loyal supporter, who has spent all day at the ground, 
huddled under an umbrella waiting for play to start, still goes home at the 
normal time. 

There are other changes that would benefit the game from a player’s point of 
view, in particular changing the National League back to 50 overs — the agreed 
standard for international one -day games. As it stands at the moment, with the 
National League staged over 45 overs, a potential international cricketer might 
only play one 50-over game a year. As Derek Pringle commented, ‘the wisdom 
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of having just one knockout competition of 50 overs, the global norm for One 
Day Internationals, appears crackers. Unless the National League is raised from 
45 to 50 overs, the damage may be ingrained by the time the next World Cup 
comes around in 2007. 24 

The Twenty 20 competition has been labelled a ‘slog-fest’ by some critics 
who have speculated about the damage this short-form of the game might do to 
a young player’s technique. But the same concerns were raised in the 1960s and 
1970s when the inaugural one-day competitions were introduced. The fact that 
the game has successfully moved on, embraced these changes and in particular, 
benefited from major improvements in terms of fielding skills, all confirm that 
the Twenty20 format is worth a go — especially if it is niche -marketed, screened 
on terrestrial television and aimed at getting the younger followers into an 
active mode of support. 

However, there might be other ways of drumming up the interest of 
youngsters, especially during the school and college holidays. Many of the 
youngsters would relish the opportunity to see star players in action, and with 
so many overseas stars playing in league cricket, an ICC international eleven 
could be raised to play the county teams, similar to the side that has recently 
represented Lashings in exhibition matches. As an incentive to the county side, 
the same bonus points (or even extra win points) could be on offer in these ICC 
matches, and as a quid pro quo, English county players would be available for 
‘development tours’ between September and April in existing Test-playing 
nations and other emerging nations, such as Kenya. 

To help boost the interest and participation of the young, members of the 
ICC team could also participate in coaching seminars, while there would be free 
entry to all those who are in full-time education at schools and colleges affiliated 
to the county club. Each of the overseas players could also be ‘sponsored’ by 
one of these affiliated schools and the one who, in the opinion of the umpires, is 
the ‘international man of the match’ could get a visit by members of the ICC 
squad the following year, and get vouchers for free entry to county matches. 

Some people would argue that even more drastic structural changes are 
needed, given the socio-economic and demographic trends that are eroding the 
national cricketscape and English cricket, both domestic and international, can 
ill afford to wallow in nostalgia and ignore the fundamental changes to the 
geographical environment, both physical and human, in which the games are 
played. 

Quite drastic changes have already taken place in Australia, where between 
16 and 20 August 2000 an inaugural series of indoor one-day internationals took 
place under the retractable roof of the Colonial Stadium in Melbourne. In a 
competition called the ‘Super Challenge 2000’, Australia and South Africa 
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played each other in three 50-over contests, watched by an aggregate of 95,000 
people. 

In October 2002 a series of indoor games were staged at Cardiff’s Millennium 
Stadium, as ‘The Brits’, led by Nasser Hussain, took on a Rest of the World side 
led by New Zealand’s Stephen Fleming. Whereas the games in Australia had 
been proper one-day internationals, the games in Cardiff were merely 
exhibition games, with a ‘Powercricket’ format in which bonus runs were 
scored for hitting the ball onto the top tiers and into the roof covering the 
stadium, while each side batted twice for 15 overs at a time. The success of 
these inaugural matches in Cardiff resulted in further ‘Powercricket’ matches 
being played in the Millennium Stadium in 2003. 

The matches also showed the potential for indoor games, and with many 
counties bemoaning interruptions from the weather, playing the game indoors 
could be another dramatic change in the game’s evolution. Having said this, 
there are at the moment few stadiums in England and Wales of a suitable size to 
stage one-day internationals or county matches; but the Millennium Dome in 
London’s Docklands might not be the white elephant that many believe it to be, 
and if the cricket-loving John Major were still Prime Minister, the Docklands 
Dome would surely have already staged an indoor international on this prime 
site in the capital city — one that is easily accessible by both public and private 
transport. 

The developments of covered arenas in Australia and the use of drop-in 
wickets in both Australia and New Zealand have led some counties to 
investigate the feasibility of similar developments at county headquarters. 
Warwickshire are just one of the counties looking at developing a purpose-built 
ground, but as their chief executive Dennis Amiss commented, ‘there is no point 
in the county committing itself to an expensive stadium and having it full for 
only six days a day. That involves putting pitches in trays, installing floodlights 
and putting a roof over the ground to ensure there is play even when it rains. ’ 2 3 


Time for a make-over — the need for city-regions 

However, these developments do not fully address perhaps the greatest 
challenge facing David Morgan and the ECB over the next few years — namely 
the erosion of the country’s cricketscape and the need to clearly establish 
cricket’s identity in the cosmopolitan urban sportscape. Surely, at the start of the 
twenty -first century, the time has come for professional cricket to shed the 
millstone of having outmoded names for its competing teams, and to have a 
simple make-over so that the teams represent tangible areas that are crystal 
clear both on the ground and in people’s minds. 
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All that would be needed would be simply to replace the county teams with 
city regions: this is a geographical concept that identifies the urban settlement at 
the top of the local settlement hierarchy and the one that most people in the 
counties gravitate towards for their services. Professional cricket is part and 
parcel of the leisure industry which is at the heart of the service sector, so from 
a marketing point of view, it would make economic sense for the first-class 
championship to involve teams representing Derby Region CC, Durham Region 
CC, Chelmsford Region CC, Cardiff Region CC, Bristol Region CC, 
Southampton Region CC, Canterbury Region CC, Manchester Region CC, 
Leicester Region CC, North London Region CC, Northampton Region CC, 
Nottingham Region CC, Taunton Region CC, South London Region CC, 
Brighton Region CC, Birmingham Region CC, Worcester Region CC and 
Leeds Region CC . 

In the case of Derby, Leicester, Northampton and Worcester, the changes 
would be minimal as only the word ‘shire’ would be dropped from the county 
names. Other changes might be more radical, especially in the case of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, but in both cases, neither of these old county boundaries exist 
as administrative areas. Traditionalists might scoff at these suggestions, but it 
would not be the first time that a city-based team participated in English first- 
class cricket. Back in 1899, Dr W.G Grace, dubbed by some as the father of 
English cricket, was instrumental in the formation of London County following 
a fallout with the authorities at Gloucestershire CCC. Between 1900 and 1904 
London County, from its base at Crystal Palace, played 64 first-class games; in 
his anger over a hundred years ago, ‘The Doctor’ might have stumbled across 
the avenue down which English cricket in the twenty-first century should now 
venture. 

There would be huge economic benefits for the counties in having a make- 
over in terms of their names, as it could allow mergers with other sporting 
organizations within the urban area through the creation of urban-based sporting 
conglomerates such as ‘Sport Leicester’, ‘Sport Bristol’ or ‘Sport Cardiff’, 
allowing sponsorship and financial support to be shared by the cities’ rugby, 
football and cricket clubs. 

There might also be economies of scale at the global level as well, with the 
possibility of an international first-class competition between city-region teams 
from all the Test-playing nations, the winners of the first-class championship 
taking part in this global competition. The prospect of a city-region team such 
as Cardiff or Taunton competing against teams from Mumbai, Auckland, 
Melbourne, Johannesburg, Port of Spain and Karachi would also generate sizeable 
interest among the club’s spectators and grab the interest of even the most 
casual of the supporters. 26 
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Other agglomeration economies would include the prospect of international 
sponsorship and financial support from multinational corporations eager to see 
their name associated with a successful urban area rather than an anachronistic 
region, invisible on the ground and existing, in real terms, only as lines on a 
map. From a playing point of view, it would also provide another level for the 
aspiring professional cricketers in their quest for selection in Tests or one-day 
internationals. 

The Professional Cricketers’ Association has already taken a small step in the 
direction of holding games involving city-based teams: the players’ organization 
masterminded the ‘Zone Six City Challenge’ in both 2001 and 2002, with six 
teams taking part from an amalgam of county teams, representing London, 
Bristol, Birmingham, Leeds, Southampton and Manchester. Traditionalists might 
scoff at all these changes, but if they put more bums on seats, bring in greater 
revenue, raise playing standards and ensure that cricket gets a decent following 
in terms of active supporters and attracts more younger supporters, the loss of 
the word ‘shire’ from a club’s name would surely be a small sacrifice — 
especially if the national team benefits from less erosion of the cricketscape and 
builds up a larger base of participants from which both England and professional 
cricketers of the future could be drawn. 

The traditionalists have won the day many times before when the future of the 
English game has been discussed, and some might argue that the renaming of 
county teams would be the biggest change the English game has ever known. 
Apart from the quite recent change from three- to four-day matches and the 
creation of two divisions, the County Championship has barely changed since its 
inauguration in 1890; yet the geography of the UK within which the professional 
game is staged has dramatically changed. No longer is Britain the workshop of 
the world, with heavy industry dominant and sprawling industrial centres with 
densely populated residential areas, each with a plethora of tram and railway 
lines along which countless thousands of people travel into and away from work 
each day. The settlements and the suburbs they spawned now have light 
industries, retailing and leisure complexes, plus multinational conglomerates 
that have replaced the old smokestack industries. Meanwhile in and around the 
cities and commuter villages is a network of roads and urban motorways along 
which thousands of cars now transport the highly mobile population of the twenty- 
first century. 

Surely the time has come for the basic nomenclature and structure of the 
English game to change and fully reflect life in modern, post- industrial and 
global society, rather than continue with more than half a glance over its 
shoulder, remembering the country as it once was and will never be again. 
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Conclusion 

England’s performances in the near future will therefore act as a barometer of 
the health of the international one- day side as well as indicating whether 
headway has been made following changes to the domestic framework during 
the 1990s. 

It will also indicate whether or not English cricket is on course towards the 
ECB’s targets for 2007; but given the erosional processes at work on the 
country’s cricketscape, plus the social and demographic forces now operating, 
perhaps the decision-makers in charge of the English game should also keep a 
close eye on longer-lasting outcomes than winning the 2007 World Cup and 
beating Australia. Laudable as those achievements might be, the experience of 
Australia’s turnaround following some humbling defeats in the 1980s has clearly 
shown that there is nothing quite like consistent success to produce the players, 
a structure and a cricketing climate that is the envy of other nations. 

After England’s demise in the Ashes series in Australia, it would appear that 
in order to meet the ECB’s aims for 2007, some drastic changes need to be 
implemented, such as the creation of city -regions and covered stadiums. At the 
end of the day, these might be the only ways to help the England team become a 
lasting force at international level, to allow the first-class game to flourish and to 
protect the country’s cricketscape from a diverse range of socio-economic and 
demographic forces that in the fullness of time might threaten the very existence 
of cricket in the land of its birth. 
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Trials and Tribulations: The Story of New 
Zealand Cricket 
GREG RYAN 


Of the seven countries to have competed in every cricket World Cup, New 
Zealand is ultimately the least successful. The West Indies, India, Australia, 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka have won the tournament and England has contested 
three finals. New Zealand has progressed no further than the semi-finals in 
1975, 1979, 1992 and 1999. More to the point, only when New Zealand was a 
co-host with Australia in 1992 has a World Cup campaign gathered significant 
momentum and captured public imagination. 

At first glance, this relative failure in the World Cup may stand as something 
of a contradiction. New Zealand displayed early enthusiasm for the one-day game, 
establishing a domestic competition in 1971/72, and enjoyed reasonable 
international success during the 1970s. From 1980, and especially in the 
context of resurgent sporting and cultural rivalries with Australia, one-day 
cricket triggered the most sustained period of support, both spectator and 
participatory, for the game in New Zealand. Over a relatively short period, the 
public face of cricket was transformed from a generally conservative, and 
sometimes reactionary, outpost of English amateur idealism to a professional 
and commercial sporting enterprise with relatively wide appeal. By the mid 
1990s New Zealand administrators were embracing a number of tactical 
innovations and one -day cricketing formats rather more ‘radical’ than those in 
other parts of the world. The one-day game had seemingly taken precedence 
over its longer counterpart. 

Yet this apparently healthy relationship with one- day cricket in general, and 
the 1992 World Cup in particular, masks a set of rather more complex realities 
in which cricket has struggled to make a lasting imprint on the fabric of New 
Zealand society. To understand New Zealand’s performance at the cricket 
World Cup, and the reaction to it, one must first consider the structural aspects 
— cultural, demographic, economic and climatic — that restricted the 
development of New Zealand cricket and contributed to its lack of international 
success throughout much of the twentieth century. Secondly, it is instructive to 
contrast cricket with the public profile and considerable international success 
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obtained by New Zealand rugby during the same period. Thirdly, an 
overarching comparison with the dramatic transformation of Australian cricket 
since the mid 1970s is also critical to what follows. While there is certainly an 
abundance of commonality between the two countries and their cricketing 
traditions, there is also marked divergence that reveals much about the 
limitations of the New Zealand game. 


Early development 

The development of New Zealand cricket during the late nineteenth century 
was very much a reflection of the founding myths and ideals shaping the colony 
as a whole. Despite a diversity of settler origins and experiences, New Zealand 
propounded a mythology of itself as being settled and shaped by the best type of 
carefully selected, loyal British ‘stock’ — or ‘better Britons’ as some termed 
them. In a more specific focus, it was claimed that New Zealand was not just a 
British paradise but an English one. 1 At the same time, these myths 
determinedly set New Zealand apart from the supposed convict origins of its 
Australian neighbour. Regardless of a multitude of trans-Tasman cultural, 
economic, political and social exchanges that sometimes coalesced as a formal 
‘Australasian’ identity, there was a strong sense of moral superiority in New 
Zealand’s refusal to federate as part of the Commonwealth of Australia in 1901 . 
Notwithstanding elements of emergent nationalism, New Zealand remained 
firmly within a British cultural ambit until at least the late 1960s. 2 

Within this environment, the middle-class elite who dominated early New 
Zealand cricket not surprisingly pursued an idyll grounded in the best traditions 
of English amateurism. Although the most frequent, and least costly, cricketing 
contacts were with Australia until the late 1920s, the few visits from English 
teams always assumed the greatest importance for administrators and spectators 
alike. 3 Even after the Second World War and the onset of decolonization, New 
Zealand cricket remained decidedly Anglophile in outlook. Typical is the 
response of the Otago Daily Times to a visiting MCC team in 1955: 

So deeply is New Zealand imbued in the British tradition that cricket has 
become part of our national life, and when we have the good fortune to 
be host to a touring MCC team, the visitors are welcomed first as friends 
and only secondly as rivals. Such an attitude might not lead to the 
‘toughness’ , which appears to be an essential ingredient of modern cricket, 
but it does make for enjoyable cricket in which the spirit of the game is 
greater than the game itself. 4 
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Long after its counterpart in England had conceded to the winds of change, the 
New Zealand Cricket Council (NZCC) remained firmly shackled to a 
conservative distaste for professionalism and a pronounced reluctance to 
innovate. 


Impediments to progress 

But this approach was as much a product of necessity as inclination in that New 
Zealand cricket faced a set of impediments that greatly restricted both the scale 
and standard of the game compared to its international rivals. In the first place, 
a population that has now reached 3.82 million offers a pool of potential players 
significantly smaller than that in other leading cricket-playing nations. Even the 
dispersed grouping of the West Indies can boast at least 5 .4 million. The next 
smallest are Zimbabwe at 1 1 .5 million and Australia at 1 9.7 million. 5 While it 
is true that New Zealand, as a developed country, enjoys better prospects than 
some of drawing potential players into the upper echelons of the game, it is 
equally the case that developed countries present a much wider variety of 
recreational and sporting opportunities. Indeed, it will be seen later that such 
opportunities have been critical to the declining support for New Zealand 
cricket since at least the mid 1990s. 

It follows from a small population that the potential spectator and therefore 
revenue base has also been limited. The average population of the five New 
Zealand cities in which international cricket is regularly staged is one- sixth of 
their Australian counterparts. 6 Yet New Zealand has faced many of the same, 
and sometimes greater, running costs for the game in terms of such necessities as 
travel, accommodation and ground preparation. The finances of the NZCC 
were therefore precarious throughout the twentieth century. Irregular profits 
from some international activities, and especially tours to and from England, 
were rapidly absorbed by losses on other tours and by the basic running costs of 
the domestic first-class game. 7 For a long time the scope for sponsorship 
revenue from such a small market was also limited, and compensation to players 
for basic expenses, let alone lost earnings or retention of professional players, was 
minimal. As late as 1985 established international players declared themselves 
unavailable for international tours due to work commitments. 8 

Consequently the NZCC was reluctant to expand the scale of the New 
Zealand first-class programme and the demands it placed on players. The 
addition of Central Districts in 1950/51 and Northern Districts in 1956/57 
took the number of first-class teams to six, equal with Australia, but not until 
1975/76 did the fixture list begin to extend beyond five matches a season for 
each province. The compact nature of this first-class programme around the 
Christmas holiday period, and the timing of most visits from touring teams in 
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late February or early March after a series in Australia, also meant that players 
were frequently expected to make the transition directly from club to Test 
cricket. For good reason New Zealand teams were often given the sobriquet 
‘Saturday afternoon cricketers’. Moreover, unlike many of their international 
counterparts, very few New Zealand players were of a standard to secure league 
or county contracts in England. Only in the late 1970s, following the example of 
Glenn Turner, did a number of New Zealand players begin to reap the benefits 
of overseas experience in the off-season. 9 Nor were New Zealand players 
assisted by the conditions in which they played. Drawing on Andrew Hignell’s 
examination of English cricket, there is equally a case to make that a similar climate 
hampered development in New Zealand cricket — especially in comparison to 
Australia. Wet or cold weather contributed to the financial vulnerability of 
cricket as playing hours were lost and spectators less inclined to brave the 
conditions. At the same time, a number of surveys suggest a correlation 
between lower batting averages and lower bowling averages as wet or damp 
wickets and outfields assisted bowlers and hindered run-scoring. Conversely, in 
dry and sunny conditions, such as those in Australia, batsmen thrive and 
bowlers frequently toil. 10 New Zealand batsmen were simply not accustomed to 
making large scores and bowlers required a narrower range of skills. Both 
elements were repeatedly exposed in varied overseas conditions. 

Such a blend of circumstances was not conducive to international success. 
Having gained Test status in 1929/30, New Zealand did not win a Test match 
until its 45th attempt, against the touring West Indies in March 1956. 
Thereafter it did not win another Test match at home until February 1 968. New 
Zealand won only seven and lost 46 of its first 100 Test matches up to 1971/ 
72. In total it has won only 51 of 299. 11 Until the late 1980s New Zealand also 
played less Test cricket than its opponents. The total of 285 Test matches since 
the Second World War is substantially less than England (557), Australia (460), 
West Indies (369) and India (356). Pakistan, which was not granted Test status 
until 1952/53, has played 289 and South Africa, despite two decades of 
isolation, has completed 159. 12 For much of the twentieth century the NZCC 
simply did not have a viable product to sustain public interest and revenue at the 
gate. 


Rugby as Goliath 

The lack of profile and success for cricket was accentuated by the position of 
rugby as a cultural force within New Zealand society. In a strict sense rugby, as 
a winter sport, was not in direct competition with cricket for popular support 
and patronage. However, as former New Zealand cricket captain John Reid 
explained in 1968, it did have a bearing on the attitude of cricketers. ‘This is of 
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course a successful rugby playing country and the general public tends to 
depreciate our prowess at cricket. This attitude tends to get across to the 
players a little and they look on partial success as an achievement. In rugby, 
success breeds success. In cricket, failure breeds failure’. 13 The various and 
complex explanations for the growth, success and significance of rugby, and the 
distorted historiography surrounding them, do not fall within the scope of this 
discussion. 14 Suffice it to say that in the same year, 1956, as a New Zealand team 
finally savoured a Test cricket victory, the All Blacks cemented their status as 
‘world champions’ with a series victory over South Africa. While their overall 
Test match success rate of 71 .9 per cent is lower than many would imagine, it is 
still the highest in international rugby. 15 In simple terms, rugby successes were 
expected. They encouraged confidence and provided an avenue through which 
to amplify the broader qualities of New Zealand society that supposedly lie 
behind them. 16 

Because New Zealand cricket has seldom, if ever, scaled these heights of 
public expectation, reactions to its team’s fluctuating performances are not as 
pronounced. Few, even among the most ardent followers of the game, could 
recite, let alone dissect, New Zealand’s cricket performances with the same 
passion or ‘ownership’ as their rugby equivalents. Notwithstanding the devotion 
to England or the more assertive exploits of Richard Hadlee in particular during 
the 1980s, support for cricket has been decidedly fickle and is, at best, a ‘bit 
part’ within what is popularly known as New Zealand’s ‘national psyche’ . 


The Australia factor 

The final irony, some would say tragedy, of the obstacles facing New Zealand 
cricket during the twentieth century is that Australia did nothing to alleviate 
them, despite being in the best position to do so. Indeed, the intransigence of 
Australia is one of the great curiosities of international cricket. The two 
countries have competed regularly at international level only since 1973/74. 
Equally surprising is the distribution of trans-Tasman contact. During the 50 
years from 1878 to 1928, 19 Australian teams visited New Zealand and four 
New Zealand teams were received in Australia. The next 40 years, following 
New Zealand’s admission to Test cricket in 1929/30, produced only five tours 
by Australian ‘B’ teams and one ill-conceived Test match in March 1946. New 
Zealand teams played only 16 first-class games in Australia during the same 
period. 

In certain respects this pattern is consistent with the broader decline in trans- 
Tasman relations during the twentieth century. Despite geographical proximity 
and historical commonalities, Australia’s less intense cultural and economic 
relationship with Britain diminished its perceived relevance to New Zealand. 
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Formal political interactions were limited and a sometimes antagonistic element 
of mutual disregard has remained between the two countries. 17 The general 
climate of opinion perhaps reinforced the view of Australian cricket authorities 
that they were under no moral obligation to assist their near neighbour. Such 
help could and would come from Lord’s. But in more straightforward terms, 
the negligible standard of New Zealand cricket, especially during the 1950s, 
meant that it had nothing to offer Australia at precisely the time when it was 
developing more frequent contacts with other emergent cricketing powers such 
as South Africa and the West Indies. New Zealand was accommodated within 
the increasingly crowded Australian itinerary only in so far as it provided a 
useful opponent against which to trial emerging players. Only when New 
Zealand began to display more consistency at international level during the late 
1960s were Australian administrators inclined to be more obliging — a stance 
that led directly to the adoption of one-day cricket in New Zealand. 18 

In 1969 New Zealand was invited to compete against Australian state teams 
in the inaugural V&G Cup one-day knockout competition. Although most New 
Zealand players were entirely unfamiliar with this form of cricket, it was 
recognized that a strong performance was essential if further overtures from 
Australia were to follow. 17 Entering the tournament at the semi-final stage, 
New Zealand defeated New South Wales and then Victoria in the final. They 
won on three further occasions between 1973 and 1975 before the trans- 
Tasman dimension of the tournament ceased. 

The initial success in Australia did not translate to an immediate adoption of 
one-day cricket in New Zealand. In August 1969 Gordon Burgess, manager of 
the New Zealand team then in England, suggested that a domestic one-day 
competition could generate as much public interest in New Zealand cricket as 
had the Gillette Cup and Sunday League. But the response from the NZCC was 
not encouraging. While it was quite rightly pointed out that any new 
competition would impose greater economic strain on a body that already ran 
its domestic affairs at a consistent loss, other objections reveal more about the 
innate conservatism of the council. A suggestion that money could be saved by 
scheduling one-day games on the Sunday of existing first-class games was met 
with a concern that injury to players in the ‘lesser’ game could detract from 
their performance in the ‘more important’ one. Further, as the five -match first- 
class programme already made ‘considerable’ physical demands on players, it 
was important to maintain a rest day during these fixtures. 20 Others objected on 
religious grounds to the expansion of Sunday play. Indeed, the issue of Sunday play 
sat uncomfortably with the NZCC from the mid 1960s onwards and its gradual 
introduction for first-class and one-day cricket curtailed the representative 
careers of several leading players with strong religious convictions. 21 
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Not all supporters of the New Zealand game were so cautious about one-day 
cricket. As the doyen of New Zealand cricket writers, Dick Brittenden, 
observed in 1972: 

It has to be regarded as a shop-window for cricket; and if it can draw 
people into the business, some of them will spend — money or time or 
both. The expectation is that at least some who are attracted by the 
occasional violence of knock-out cricket, and the prospect of a close 
finish, will come again to watch the basic three day game. 22 

It appears, however, that the NZCC decision to establish a domestic one-day 
knockout competition in 1971/72 was motivated not by a desire to modern-ize 
local cricket but by a more pragmatic desire to enhance the prospects of its teams 
in the Australian tournament. Throughout the 1 970s the one-day competition was 
generally played before the first-class season, gaining little momentum or public 
interest. A shift to the end of the season for 1976/77 drew even less fanfare. 
Moreover, a knockout format involving six teams was inevitably lopsided and 
provided a maximum of three games for the most successful teams. It was 
expanded to a round-robin in 1 980/81 and a double round in 1993/94. 23 

Similar lethargy pervaded the introduction of one -day international cricket. 
Although New Zealand was the first country to schedule one- day games for 
touring teams on a regular basis, two of the first five were in Dunedin and one 
in Wellington — the two international venues with the lowest spectator 
capacity. Not until February 1 976 was a fixture played at the largest venue, 
Eden Park, Auckland. After this, only one other one-day international was 
played in New Zealand during the next six years — against the West Indies in 
February 1980. 24 If one-day cricket had originally been conceived as a means of 
addressing declining attendances and fragile finances in the English game, these 
objectives were apparently not upper-most in the minds of the even more 
vulnerable NZCC. 

The antipathy to change among many associated with New Zealand cricket 
during the 1970s was epitomized by events during the 1977/78 season. While 
New Zealand had little direct exposure to the tumult surrounding the 
emergence of Kerry Packer’s World Series Cricket in Australia, in that none of 
its players were deemed worthy of contractual offers, 25 the NZCC experienced 
its own problems with the professionalism of Glenn Turner. Having established 
himself in English county cricket during the late 1960s in the manner of many 
other ‘overseas’ players, Turner was forthright in his determination to be 
treated as a full-time professional player and to ensure that other New 
Zealanders were adequately compensated while playing for their country. 26 
However, his approach was frequently viewed as fractious and mercenary. 
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NZCC chairman Walter Hadlee, himself a former New Zealand captain and 
father of Richard Hadlee, insisted that New Zealand did not have the population 
to sustain professional cricketers and players should play purely for the fun of 
the game. Former first-class player and long serving New Zealand selector Don 
Neely bitterly claimed that ‘Turner is an entertainer who sells his services to 

anyone who wants them I believe that he probably has to look at the 

newspaper or the scoreboard to work out who the hell he’s playing now.’ 27 
Arthur Carman, editor of the New Zealand Cricket Almanack, added: ‘It will be a 
sad day when players perform for financial gain rather than for the sake of sport 
itself and for the honour of representing one’s country or province.’ 28 None 
who took this stance were willing to admit that an expanding international 
programme was placing an increasing financial strain on players and contributing 
to periodic unavailability or premature retirements. 27 Consequently, amid 
further acrimonious exchanges over money, Turner was briefly suspended by the 
NZCC in June 1978. Ultimately, although he played in the first three World 
Cups, the most successful batsman produced by New Zealand generally 
absented himself from the national team after 1977. 30 


Early World Cup experience 

Against this background, it is hardly surprising that reactions to the 1 975 and 
1979 World Cups, and to the broader role of one-day cricket in the future of 
the New Zealand game, were muted. Although New Zealand reached the semi- 
finals of both tournaments, one searches in vain for any sign of a broader 
interpretation of this success in cultural /political terms or as an indication that 
cricket may have some part to play, along with rugby, in the nexus between 
sporting achievement and a New Zealand conception of national identity. In so 
far as the World Cup did attract comment, it seems to have been viewed as a 
peripheral curiosity designed for television and sponsors. As Don Neely wrote 
on the eve of the 1975 tournament: ‘It is to be hoped that the series will be 
successful, but that this carnival, which has a place in the scheme of things every 
four years, will not be seen as a replacement for Test cricket, the life blood of 
the game.’ 31 In 1979, reactions were a little more encouraging and New 
Zealand’s performance was seen as winning back some support after a mediocre 
1978 tour of England. One critic observed: ‘The West Indies can be justifiably 
knighted lords of one-day cricket, but New Zealand, on their performance, are 
very much part of limited-over high society.’ 32 Such optimism would be 
justified at all levels during the following decade — except for the World Cup. 
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The 1980s as watershed 

In every sense the early 1980s were the pinnacle of New Zealand’s cricket 
achievements. Initially success was driven by a national team possessing much 
greater experience than any of its predecessors. Leading players such as John 
Wright, Geoff Howarth and Richard Hadlee were now regular players in the 
English County Championship, and several others secured minor counties and 
league contracts. With Hadlee at the forefront, New Zealand did not lose a Test 
series on home soil from 1980 to 1992, completed first series victories in 
Australia in 1985 and England in 1986 and managed a winning ratio in Test 
matches exceeded only by the West Indies during the 1980s. 33 

Yet it was one-day cricket, and one ball of it in particular, that was very largely 
responsible for the dramatically enhanced profile of New Zealand cricket during 
the 1980s. On 1 February 1981 , when New Zealand required six runs off the 
last ball to win the third final of the Benson & Hedges World Series at the 
Melbourne Cricket Ground, Australian captain Greg Chappell ordered his 
brother to bowl the last delivery under-arm. Although New Zealand lost the 
game, they claimed a significant moral victory. In the light of Chappell’s 
apparent act of cowardice, the New Zealand Prime Minister, Robert Muldoon, 
said: ‘I thought it was most appropriate the Australian team was dressed in 
yellow.’ 34 Veteran journalist Don Cameron railed against ‘the upsurge of 
Packerdom [which had] made the dollar king in Australian cricket’ and placed 
the pursuit of victory above the conduct of the game. 35 ‘Under-arm’ quickly 
became entrenched in New Zealand parlance as a byword for things devious or 
unethical. 

In many respects the ‘under-arm incident’ was the most visible indication of 
the way a more complex set of relationships and rivalries had been subtly 
shifting since the late 1960s. Initially by necessity if not inclination, the cold war 
ANZUS alliance between Australia, New Zealand and the United States 
precipitated a change to New Zealand’s international alignment. This was 
confirmed by Britain’s gradual withdrawal from empire and shift towards 
Europe, culminating in entry to the EEC on 1 January 1973 and the consequent 
erosion of New Zealand’s long- established preferential economic relationship. 
Over the same period, the expansion of global media, communications and 
international travel began to transform New Zealand’s traditional cultural 
insularity and dependence on British influences and incorporate American and 
Australian elements. Australia became culturally, economically and politically 
important to New Zealand in a way that had not been evident since the sense of 
‘Australasian’ identity waned at the beginning of the twentieth century. From 
the early 1970s there was a pronounced movement of New Zealanders to 
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Australia and much greater awareness of Australian mores, events and 
personalities in New Zealand. 36 

Certainly the New Zealand cricket team attracted greater than usual attention 
in 1980 with victories over the World Cup champions West Indies in a one-day 
international and then in an acrimonious Test series. But in the weeks leading up 
to the Chappells’ indiscretion in Melbourne in 1981, New Zealand television 
audiences were being captivated and consistently surprised by the success of 
their team in its first exposure to the new world of day-night cricket with 
coloured clothing, white balls and black sightscreens. The under-arm incident 
mattered more than success over the West Indies because it at once confirmed 
many long held opinions about the Australian character, heightened awareness of 
the increasingly important trans-Tasman relationship and gave cricket a cultural 
and political importance that could never have been derived from its lopsided 
encounters with Australia earlier in the century. 

The impetus of 1981 was sustained by an Australian tour to New Zealand in 
early 1982. The defeat of Greg Chappell’s team in front of a record 43,000 
‘boisterous’ spectators at Eden Park was a stark contrast to the deferential timidity 
of earlier decades. As The Press put it: ‘With the cricketers, the crowd provided 
scenes of tumult, colour, noise and excitement unprece dented in New Zealand 
cricket history. ’ 37 An Australian journalist took a less charitable view: 

Ockers have been upstaged by their New Zealand cousins. Indeed, the 
unruly mobs on the Sydney Cricket Ground and in the notorious Bay 1 3 
of the Melbourne Cricket Ground are almost cultural snobs compared 

with the drunken riff-raff that posed as a crowd Kiwis 1980s style are 

a beer guzzling, footy shorts and thongs lot with voices like foghorns with 
the manners of crazed Scottish soccer fans. 38 

However, it is necessary to keep this new rivalry in perspective. While it was 
vitally important for New Zealand to define and prove itself against Australia, 
and its successes sustained the momentum of New Zealand cricket until the late 
1980s, the much larger country was rather less consumed. New Zealand was 
now a worthy adversary, but hardly one to compare with the traditions of 
England or the competitive intensity of the West Indies. 

Public support for New Zealand cricket after 1981 was also assisted by a 
sharp decline in the fortunes of rugby during the same year. A full tour by South 
Africa, at the invitation of the New Zealand Rugby Football Union and despite 
the ongoing sports boycott of the apartheid regime, polarized New Zealand and 
led to large-scale and frequently violent protests. Although rugby retained a 
strong core of support, judged by the large television audiences and sold-out 
grounds during the tour, the credibility of the game, to say nothing of New 
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Zealand’s standing within the international community, was certainly 
damaged. 39 1 981 also witnessed another remarkable sporting phenomenon as 
New Zealand advanced to its only appearance at the football World Cup, and 
many of those disillusioned with rugby turned to support the round ball game. 40 
Of course cricket did not benefit numerically from these changes among the 
winter codes, but it was certainly the beneficiary in terms of having a positive 
image to convey at a time when New Zealand was faced with awkward 
questions about the priority of sport within its social fabric. 

The most obvious sign of the new popularity for cricket was an increase in 
playing numbers. While registered competitive adult players increased only 
slowly from 14,232 in 1981 to 17,448 in 1984, those engaged in twilight and 
business league cricket went from 4,860 to 15 ,1 20. Far more dramatic were the 
increases at junior level where the total number of registered schoolboys 
jumped from 17,424 in 1981 to 49,492 in 1985. 41 While many of the young 
converts determinedly shaved the shoulders off their bats and attempted to 
emulate the ‘agricultural’ batting methods of New Zealand all-rounder Lance 
Cairns, a down-to-earth cult hero in the best understated New Zealand 
tradition, there was optimism that many of them would gravitate to the longer 
version of the game. It was also evident that one- day cricket was attracting 
unprecedented numbers of women and girls to follow, and play, the game. 42 

The administration and structure of New Zealand cricket also adapted to 
change. With a significant boost to its revenue from broadcasting rights, 
increased attendances at home and lucrative tours to Australia, the NZCC 
displayed a much greater willingness to expand and promote cricket. The 
inevitability and, indeed, desirability of professionalism was also accepted with 
an increasing number of players encouraged to gain experience overseas. 43 

Unfortunately the New Zealand ‘cricket boom’ did not manifest itself in 
success at the 1983 or 1 987 World Cups. For this there is no discernible reason 
other than the fluctuating day-to-day fortunes of the cricket field. The core of 
the New Zealand team, albeit with the notable exception of Richard Hadlee, 
who was unavailable for the 1987 tournament due to the previous impact of 
subcontinent conditions on his health, was the same as the one that enjoyed one- 
day and Test match success at many other times during the 1980s. Its 
preparations were also attended by far greater planning and professionalism than 
had been the case in 1975 and 1979. The decidedly average performance in 
1983 was quickly forgotten amid euphoria at New Zealand’s first Test victory 
on English soil and a series win at home during the following season. That of 
1987 was lost in the long afterglow of New Zealand’s victory in the inaugural 
Rugby World Cup. 

With hindsight, it seems that failure at the World Cup had some bearing on 
the impetus of New Zealand cricket. As early as the 1985/86 season, but more 
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evidently from 1 987/88, the peak of spectator support had passed and playing 
numbers were in sharp decline. By 1991 as many as one- third of the early 1980s 
converts had left the game. The loss was especially notable among players 
moving from primary to secondary school. Indeed, the NZCC was especially 
critical of the lack of initiative being shown by schools. 44 

But a more likely explanation is demographic. While there was always a 
stable core of support for cricket, the boom of the early 1 980s artificially 
expanded this by offering an entirely new form of the game and an entirely new 
focal point in the rivalry with Australia. These elements were essential in 
attracting the novice or wavering participant. But as one generation of 
enthusiasts moved on to the more time-consuming demands of higher education 
or employment, those who followed found rather less to entice them. One-day 
cricket was no longer a novelty and, after the peak of 1985/86, the relationship 
with Australia was seldom rewarding. New Zealand won only two of 1 8 one- 
day internationals during the next five years. 

As cricket progress began to falter, rugby embarked on a comprehensive 
rehabilitation. Initially, it seemed that the lessons of the 1981 Springbok tour 
had not been learned. An All Black tour of South Africa was proposed for 1985, 
and although this was stopped amid renewed public protests and a High Court 
injunction, a rebel ‘Cavaliers’ team did tour in 1986 — meeting with minimal 
disciplinary action from rugby authorities upon its return. 45 But in 1987 New 
Zealand and Australia hosted the inaugural Rugby World Cup and the All Blacks 
triumphed with a brand of open, entertaining rugby seldom before associated 
with the uncompromising New Zealand quest for rugby supremacy. Certainly 
rugby was to mix success with crisis over the next decade as it attempted to 
reconcile its amateur status with the commercial realities of international sport 
and the ‘poaching’ of players by professional rugby league clubs. But its position 
as New Zealand’s ‘national game’ was fully recovered. 46 


The 1990s: A period of turmoil 

By early 1992 the prognosis for New Zealand cricket was not healthy. The 
retirement of Richard Hadlee in 1990 had removed the heart of New Zealand 
successes during the 1980s and the rebuilding of the national team was hardly 
apparent in heavy Test and one-day series defeats against England. Although 
New Zealand was a co-host of the 1992 World Cup, few, least of all the 
bookmakers, gave them any chance of reaching the semi-fmals. 47 Yet what 
followed was a defining moment for the next decade of New Zealand cricket. 

Under the innovative captaincy of Martin Crowe, who deployed such tactics 
as opening the bowling with an off-spinner, New Zealand won seven games in 
succession before succumbing to Pakistan in a round-robin game and a semi-final. 
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As the tournament progressed, and the spectacular hitting of opening batsman 
Mark Greatbatch continued, one detected the same mix of confidence and 
exhilaration that had greeted the one- day game a decade earlier. This 
unheralded success also reversed the decline in playing numbers. Junior grades, 
both boys and girls, increased by a third over the next two seasons. 48 

But again there is no evidence beyond the purely sporting dimension of 
cricket of any ascription of a wider significance to the events of the World Cup. 
Indeed, if column inches are a reliable barometer, the rhetoric linking New 
Zealand sporting performance with broader conceptions of national identity and 
aspirations diminishes sharply from the early 1970s onwards. This may, and 
probably does, indicate an increasing superficiality in the media. It is also likely 
that the greater frequency of international encounters served to reduce the 
tension and expectation surrounding them. Moreover, much of the broader role 
that sporting achievements, especially on the British or Commonwealth stage, 
had once played in New Zealand’s need to measure itself against an external 
reference point was no longer as relevant. As discussed earlier, New Zealand 
had largely disengaged from its preoccupation with Britain by the 1970s. During 
the 1980s it took even more pronounced steps towards asserting an 
independent identity — not least in the form of wholesale economic 
restructuring and a radical anti-nuclear policy that precipitated the suspension 
of the ANZUS alliance. 49 In this environment, without as pressing a need to 
prove anything to the wider world, one senses that success is a legitimate and 
normal expectation and therefore taken for granted when it occurs. The 
prevailing maxim seems to be that ‘good news is not news’. 

Of course this is not to suggest for a moment that sport is less important to 
national prestige than previously. But the expression of that importance is 
revealed not in eulogies on success, such as may have been expected of the 
World Cup victories in 1992, but through invective against failure. Sporting 
failures produce an exaggerated negative reaction precisely because they 
represent a departure from what is expected. Although the All Blacks won the 
inaugural Rugby World Cup in 1987, their subsequent losses in one final and 
two semi-finals have been interpreted by rugby followers as nothing short of a 
disastrous undermining of national prestige. More significantly, and aided by a 
media-driven frenzy of analysis, they have engendered quite explicit linkages 
between sporting failure and the supposed erosion of masculine character traits 
and rural values that are popularly perceived to be at the core of a strong New 
Zealand society. 00 In similar vein, the most probing examinations of New 
Zealand cricket during the 1990s have dwelt on its failings and controversies 
rather than the causes of its periodic successes such as the first series win in 
England in 1999 or the ICC Knockout Trophy victory in 2001 . The calamitous 
NZCC centennial season of 1994/95, in which the team suffered a string of 
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heavy losses and players and officials became embroiled in a series of off-field 
indiscretions and controversies, generated more media coverage than any other 
single aspect of cricket during the last decade. 51 Perhaps the legacy of the 
achievements in the early 1 980s and at the 1 992 World Cup is the same double- 
edged sword that hangs over rugby — a raising of public expectations from 
which there was now further to fall. 

As it transpired, the 1992 World Cup performance was an aberration — but 
one that had a profound and ultimately detrimental bearing on the structure and 
direction of New Zealand cricket throughout the 1 990s. During the five seasons 
after the World Cup, New Zealand won only 34 of its 94 one-day internationals 
and seven of its 41 Test matches, with 19 losses and 15 draws. At the 1996 
World Cup it won only one of its four matches against major countries and 
failed to reach the semi-finals. To bridge the gap between performance and 
public expectation in a competitive leisure market, and to entice spectators in 
numbers reminiscent of the early 1980s, the administration of New Zealand 
cricket resorted to increasingly radical, some would say superficial or desperate, 
methods to package and promote the game. 

A vigorous marketing and ‘branding’ campaign during the early 1990s saw 
the national team recast as the ‘Young Guns’ — despite being on average older 
than most of their predecessors. In 1998 they became the ‘Black Caps’ — a term 
that has entered common usage despite an initially frosty reception. The World 
Cup success was also taken to suggest that one -day cricket was the future of the 
New Zealand game. For the 1992/93 season the NZCC officially sanctioned 
Action Cricket — a twenty- overs-per-innings format that allowed for two games 
on the same day. From 1993/94 they introduced a second round to the 
domestic one- day competition and began to significantly reduce the amount of 
domestic first-class cricket played. From 1991/92 to 1995/96 the one-day 
programme doubled while first-class cricket was reduced by a third. 52 In 1 995/ 
96 the one-day game was condensed still further with Cricket Max — a three- 
hour package in which each team has two ten -over innings and an opportunity 
to double the value of runs by hitting the ball straight into a ‘max zone’. 55 It is 
no coincidence that Cricket Max was largely designed and marketed by Martin 
Crowe — the architect of the 1992 World Cup success, a leading advocate of 
corporate structures in New Zealand cricket and latterly the director of cricket 
for Sky Television, which now holds the rights to broadcast the game in New 
Zealand. 54 

But the success of such ‘packaging’ of New Zealand cricket is doubtful. 
Purely in terms of results assessed for each half of the 1990s, New Zealand’s 
winning percentage in one-day cricket decreased from 39.77 to 37.93 — against 
an overall rate of 39.95 per cent since 1973. More importantly, cricket 
followers largely ignored Cricket Max and were generally antagonistic to 
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branding strategies that were perceived as an attempt to disguise a lack of 
results at key moments. 5 ’ Although New Zealand surprised most observers by 
qualifying for the semi-finals of the 1999 World Cup, the complete lack of 
public expectation preceding their departure for the tournament dictated that 
their capitulation to Pakistan by nine wickets was greeted with little contrition. 
Moreover, there was a growing awareness that the decade of success and 
support enjoyed by Australia, of which its 1999 World Cup victory was only a 
small part, was attributable to attitude and ability in the two established forms of 
the game — rather than to the artificiality of team names and ‘slogathons’ such as 
Cricket Max. 56 Eventually, as attendances at one-day internationals dwindled, 
sometimes to less than one-third of those during the early 1980s, even the 
administration of New Zealand cricket was prepared to concede some of the 
folly in its preoccupation with the one-day game. Cricket Max was reduced to a 
pre-season event and the balance between one-day and first-class domestic 
cricket was significantly redressed. Efforts were also made to secure 
development tours from such teams as England ‘ A’ . ’ 7 

The reality is that no amount of tinkering with the fabric of the game can 
easily overcome the obstacles facing New Zealand cricket. While it has gained 
much in the last two decades in terms of confidence, professionalism and a 
degree of financial security, some of the basic impediments remain and new ones 
have emerged. Certainly these factors are equally applicable to other cricket- 
playing countries, but they are accentuated by New Zealand’s small population 
and economy. 

The potential pool of players has obviously increased in accordance with 
growth in the New Zealand population as a whole. But it is clear from a number 
of recent surveys conducted by cricket administrators that fewer people are able 
or disposed to play cricket and that the standard of the game at all levels below 
international has declined markedly during the 1990s. Firstly, a combination of 
economic reforms and liberalization of employment practices since the 1980s 
has considerably eroded the traditional notion of the ‘weekend’ , when almost 
all team sport is played. Many in the increasingly casualized workforce are 
obliged to work on Saturday or Sunday and take a weekly holiday at another 
time. 58 Secondly, higher disposable income and elements of cultural 
globalization have undermined the traditional emphasis on team games of 
English origin, such as cricket and rugby, and enabled the pursuit of a much 
wider range of individual and team sports. At the same time, ongoing research 
shows an overall decline in participation and club membership among all sports 
and a sharp increase in the popularity of sedentary leisure activities such as 
computer games, films, live music and theatre and television watching. 5 } In an 
environment with much greater leisure choice and a less defined time to do it 
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than was available to earlier generations, cricket is more time consuming to play 
and watch. 

There are also contrasting arguments to suggest that cricket has become a 
victim of its own promotion. As with other sports, a surfeit of televised 
international cricket has reduced the imperative to attend matches and reduced 
the sense of anticipation and importance that once accompanied them. 
Alternatively, it has been suggested that the shift of cricket to pay -television in 
1998 has reduced access to the game among those who are unable or unwilling 
to subscribe. 60 

Perhaps the greatest influence on the sporting landscape has been the 
expansion of openly professional rugby union since 1995. Bankrolled by the 
News Corp empire of Rupert Murdoch, New Zealand rugby is once again able 
to dwarf cricket with its media and public profile. Its ever-expanding domestic 
and southern hemisphere international competitions also encroach on both ends 
of the cricket season to the extent that cricket has sometimes struggled to 
secure preferred venues, acceptable playing surfaces or an adequate share of 
discretionary consumer income or media attention within a crowded sporting 
timetable. 61 

The contrast between cricket and rugby was most evident in the controversies 
attending the New Zealand cricket players’ strike and efforts to form a players’ 
association in 2002. Galvanized by the substantial incomes of their rugby 
counterparts, New Zealand players sought a 60 per cent increase in overall 
remuneration and the full funding of their association by New Zealand Cricket 
Inc. After six weeks of acrimonious negotiation, they secured a settlement 
slightly in excess of 20 per cent and no association funding. 62 But more 
importantly, they entirely failed to gain public support for their case. Some 
argued that the inflated salaries of professional rugby players were no basis for 
negotiation. Others pointed to the lack of public interest in a domestic cricket 
competition that runs at a considerable annual loss. This, coupled with the 
erratic performances of the New Zealand team, was no basis for comparison 
with the demands and expectations attending professional rugby players. 63 As 
one columnist lamented at the height of the strike: 

Even cricket stalwarts must now question the future of what was once 
our national summer game. Gone are the days when rugby and cricket 
shared the 12 months of the sporting year. Today rugby occupies pride of 
place, attracting fans for nine or ten months of the year, while crowd- 
strapped cricket competes against so many other summer attractions. 
With the prospect of many top players out of action for industrial 
reasons, it might be argued that this season at least we no longer have a 
national summer sport. 64 
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It is doubtful whether the resolution of the strike will alter this perception in 
many minds. 


Concluding remarks 

Accordingly, what impact the 2003 World Cup has had on New Zealand cricket 
is decidedly uncertain. The team has performed well at the tournament when 
least expected to do so, and without success at times when the general context 
of the New Zealand game has offered promising signs. Given the short-term 
benefit even from the pinnacle of World Cup success in 1992, it was clear that 
only a win would significantly enhance the current standing of cricket in New 
Zealand. But there is also a sense in which the destiny of the game is beyond its 
own control. For in October 2003 the All Blacks embarked on another 
campaign to win the Rugby World Cup. Already, before the event, the media 
and public focus on the Rugby World Cup was more sustained than that for its 
cricketing counterpart. 

However, if this seems a rather pessimistic note upon which to conclude, 
there is solace for New Zealand cricket in the very fact that at times during the 
last five decades , and especially during the early 1 980s and at the 1 992 W orld Cup, 
it has risen above a plethora of internal and external obstacles to become 
genuinely competitive on the international stage. While sustained excellence 
has been largely elusive, the capacity of New Zealand cricketers to excel against 
odds ought never to be underestimated. 
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Cricket in Sri Lanka: In Need of a 
Messiah 

TREVOR CHESTERFIELD 


There is a special charm about Galle, which expresses much about the modern 
island of Sri Lanka. In the centuries before European colonization Galle was 
considered the first port of entry. It was a far different port of call to the one 
that sits in all its munificent glory at the southern tip of the island. Perhaps there 
is not the calm about the seaside town that the traveller would find in Matara, 
further along the coast, or among the stalls in the more fancy tourist areas such 
as Hikkaduwa. In Galle there is colourful activity and for those living there the 
impressive, if impassive, face of the Galle Fort is taken for granted. Sure, 
Colombo has her attractions and may be far more colourful, wearing her finery 
with the flamboyance of an attacking batsman. And Kandy, the ancient kingdom 
up in the hills, has the scenery to match the majesty of such surroundings. Yet it 
is Galle that attracts, beguiles and seduces the tired tourist or visitor. 

Before we take a closer look at Galle, consider Sri Lanka 1 as a whole. In 
August 1999 there was a different atmosphere. The nation wore a bruised face: 
pride had been hurt and most were weeping. How to express this, however, is 
far from easy. That it comes against the backdrop of a nation that, for more than 
a century, embraced that quaint (to some) English pastime of cricket, explains 
little. What was needed was to lift the black sarong which covered a nation’s 
bruised psyche to discover some of the truth. 2 

Yet what truth are we discussing here? What truth are we seeking? How can 
a Western mind, long seduced by that ‘quaint English pastime’ hope to expect 
to understand the diverse spiritual needs and demands of a South Asian nation 
and her pride? 

Love of a country is one thing. Love of a people and the ambience is 
something else. It is the latter that draws and attracts. The starting point is easy: 
it expresses the experiences of a traveller in love with a people and the 
surroundings. 

Unless you have ridden through the colourful jigsaw that is Colombo in one 
of those dilapidated three-wheelers, it is easy to overlook the gregarious mood, 
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spicy tastes and flamboyant character which inhabit the city. It is the mood that 
speaks of Sri Lanka. 

There is, too, an inclination, as you are whipped along a multitude of routes, 
past a succession of roadside stalls and along tree-lined avenues, to mistake the 
psyche of the complex political fabric of the country. On the face of it, it is a 
nation of contrasts: weary from a long, exacerbated conflict while the conscious 
soul of the country had, by September 2002 , been reawakened, if not entirely 
refreshed, through the exuberant success of Sanath Jayasuriya’s heroes in the 
wake of the International Cricket Council’s Champions Trophy. 

It is their clear white-flannelled images, or in this case, the royal blue and 
gold colours worn with pride, that bring a new smile amid chaos and political 
violence. The results they achieved from this tournament masked the true 
identity of this South Asian nation of diverse cultures and warm-natured people 
with their personable friendliness, which has been allowed to reemerge. 

Consider this: by 3 1 May 1999 they had developed a querulous stance and 
displayed the mood of a nation in mourning with the bruised ego of former 
World Cup champions, all displaying their various forms of grief. By the end of 
April 2000, the remarkable success of Jayasuriya’s side at Test and limited-overs 
level had become more than just a pick-me-up job. 

Beating Australia 1—0 (and Steve Waugh would not have quibbled with a 2—0 
series defeat); success over Zimbabwe (also 1—0) in Zimbabwe, and then 2—1 
over Pakistan in Pakistan, underlined the transformation Dav Whatmore and 
Jayasuriya worked hard to achieve during a matter of 1 1 months. 3 

After that it was partly a roller-coaster ride. Not that it was done without 
anguish and against a backdrop laced with the sort of political intrigue , paranoia 
and undertones hard to imagine, and with politicians dabbling in such matters as 
team selection. 

In July 1999, Sidath Wettimuny, convener of the national selection 
committee, had wider selection powers than his predecessors. In 1993 and 1 995 
team sheets were issued with the stamp of approval of the Department of Sport; 
in 1993 Tyronne Fernando, then president of the BCCSL (Board of Control for 
Cricket in Sri Lanka) was also a member of parliament and on one occasion was 
known to delay the team’s announcement unless a certain player was included. 

Wettimuny had been a former Test opener with impeccable credentials and a 
member of the interim committee that ran the shaky affairs of the board since 
March 1999, after alleged rigged elections and ensuing court battles . He wasted 
no time in sweeping away the debris, ending the chauvinistic rule of former 
captain Arjuna Ranatunga and his partner Aravinda de Silva. By the end of 
August, most of the baggage from the 1999 disastrous World Cup had long 
departed. Arjuna’s role is now that of a politician, eyeing the board presidency. 
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In August 1999, Wettimuny was at his most informative when arguing how 
Arjuna and Aravinda would be selected only if it suited the side’s longer-term 
strategy. Not that it was easy to take over from successive selection 
committees, which had for years pandered to Arjuna’ s every whim and fancy. 
This led to a none-too -friendly argument with hotel staff in Galle one evening in 
September 1999 over what they felt was the ‘forced retirement’ of Roshan 
Mahanama and the absences of Arjuna and Aravinda from the limited-overs 
squad for the Aiwa Cup . 

They had found new ogres at which to aim their invective: Wettimuny’ s 
selection panel was pilloried for its practical approach to the tricky problem of 
curing an ailing side; axing overweight Arjuna and the out-of-form Aravinda and 
Roshan was part of the restructuring process. 

It had been forgotten that Wettimuny, whose upright stance and graceful 
stroke play saw him score 1 90 at Lord’s in 1 984, in partnership with Arjuna adding 
148 for the fourth wicket, had been captain when both played for the powerful 
Sinhalese Sports Club in the 1980s. His approach to the matter of selection had 
been urbane and made with insight, while Arjuna’ s attitude had been brash with 
typical political contradictions. 

Yet all four — Wettimuny, Arjuna, Aravinda and Roshan — are linked to a 
historic past, wrapped as it is in the colourful heritage on which Sri Lanka, when 
it was known by the colonial name of Ceylon, based its traditions and strength 
for more than 1 00 years. 

Since the end of the Second World War, the development of the game could 
be found in the vibrancy of the school system: the public schools and the 
national schools, games drawing as many as 10,000, encouraged the image of a 
Colombo clique and its superiority fostered by Colombo newspapers who made 
heroes of talented schoolboys. The annual game between the Royals and 
Thomians, known as ‘the battle of the Blues’, attracts much attention, 
encouraging the chauvinistic belief that if players do not come from Colombo 
they lack class. 

It was left to an attacking and aggressive left-hander to do much to explode 
this myth. Born and schooled in Matara in the south-east of the island, Sanath 
Jayasuriya batted in the late 1980s with intense and aggressive elan, showing 
how the neglected outer district regions did have talent. At 1 9, in 1988/89, on 
a tour of Pakistan with Sri Lanka ‘B’, Jayasuriya scored two double centuries to 
underline his advance. 

Another name from the outlying regions to emerge in the early 1990s was 
Muttiah Muralitharan, the off-spinner from Kandy, with the double-jointed 
action which has landed him in trouble with some umpires and their 
interpretation of the no-ball law; in the last five years he has been the rock on 
which some of the team’s success has been founded. Another foundation stone 
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of the side is Marvan Atapattu, who comes from Kalutara, halfway between the 
capital and the delightful sprawling ancient seaside town of Galle. 

Equally impressive has been the ability of the island’s system, despite 
handicaps, to raise teams of players who can take on the world and win. 
And this again despite the government being forced to step in and declare the 
board elections invalid and clean up the ubiquitous stench left from the battles 
of intrigue that have scarred a system with power struggles and political in- 
fighting . 

Yet it is equally remarkable that it is, for the moment, to Galle that the 
traveller returns. 

Losing the toss at the start of a series in Galle jolts the quiet, confident 
pragmatism of a touring team, more so of the captain. Even Jayasuriya knows the 
feeling. A blank stare of acceptance explains it: a steamy tropical morning in the 
coastal town and the thought of spending at least four or five sessions (eight to 
ten hours) in the field in blistering heat and humidity has no appeal at all. For 
one thing, the venue in Galle is closer to the equator than any other Test ground 
in the world, and looking up at the impenetrable granite face of the famed 450- 
year-old Galle Fort can leave a forbidding mental imprint. Toiling away hour 
after hour during the first two days of a Test in the quest of success would be 
hard enough; or about as effective as aiming a water pistol at a raging bush fire. 
It needs no reminder how appeals for Ibw decisions or possible catches behind 
would echo ineffectually off the daunting if inscrutable backdrop. 

The towering and imposing ramparts, usually festooned by thousands of non- 
paying spectators, add splashes of colour to what is one of South Asia’s great 
Test venue sights and nudges Gwalior in India, with its fresco-like cliffs, and 
Cape Town, with its Table Mountain, for majesty. The spectators are mostly 
full of good humour with their cheap-seats view of the game, as are the 
fascinating lace-makers in their sarongs as they go about selling their wares. 
Below, the sea from the bay embraced by the Indian Ocean, slaps against the 
craggy grey rocks; at full tide, spray plumes high against the stonework, some 
worn smooth by centuries of seawater thrashing itself against the man-made 
fortress . 

This ancient port has become a designated world heritage site, and with its 
links with Roman galleys and Marco Polo, the area has a rare place in history. 
First settled around 500 BC, Galle had for centuries been the country’s gateway 
and had known three masters, as had Sri Lanka before independence. The 
Dutch, the colonizers of the Cape, rebuilt in 1658 the then 100-year- old fort 
guarding the harbour on the rocky Pointe de Galle. This was after they forced 
out the Portuguese at the end of what was a long and bloody siege. Then came 
the sanctimonious British, who forced out the Dutch; and wherever the Raj and 
the sahibs went, so did cricket. Remnants of Portuguese, Dutch and British 
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architecture and influence can still be seen within the fort and around the 
thriving town. The fortifications owe their striking presence to the work carried 
out by British engineers who reinforced its battlements. 4 


Early development 

There are those who view cricket in its South Asia context as reconciliation 
among the masses. It is a reasonable argument, assuming of course that the 
masses want to be so identified with a sport given to them by the Raj . Ceylon 
had no governor such as Lord Harris to encourage indigenous youth to develop 
and grow and as such create a form of transformation ideology. 5 It was accepted 
that the indigenous population would at some stage adopt the curious English 
sport. That it would take more than a century for it to become the obsession it 
has, for some a second religion, is another matter. There are those of an older 
generation who talk of the interest in the game before the 1996 World Cup and 
the mass appeal it gained from that remarkable success. Since then it has traded 
on its reputation and as such gained a popularity, which, for those living outside 
South Asia, needs to be understood. 6 

Even Americans working in United Nations programmes in Sri Lanka and 
south India, talk of the unifying force it can have. As Marcus Hobble, a UN field 
worker in human rights based in Colombo during 1995 and 1996 discovered, at 
first it is a cultural shock. Yet if you want to be part of the crowd it means an 
intellectual voyage of discovery, as cricket is as much a game of chess as it is a 
way of life. As he found living for 1 8 months on the island, to remain ignorant of 
the game is to place one’s head in the sand and pretend to be an ostrich: ‘In 
South Asia, you simply cannot do that. It is so important to know about it; to 

listen to the locals talk about it They get so excited. Then to go and watch 

and even get involved in a form of beach cricket,’ he grinned with enthusiasm. 
‘Hey . . .it can be a lot of fun. ’ 

Dr Hobble, from Wisconsin State University, and his wife, Kathleen 
Robertsham from Seattle, Washington State, first met at a cricket match at 
Premadasa Stadium in Khettarama, Colombo. They were drawn by office 
colleagues in Colombo, their curiosity whetted by the obsession of people with 
whom they had daily contact. It was a game against India, and there were as 
many people inside the ground as there were outside it: ‘There we were, two 
curious Yanks, doing field work studies in Sri Lanka as part of our doctorate 
studies and where did we meet? At a cricket game! Our folks were highly 
amused,’ Kathleen explained with an infectious laugh. ‘You can have such fun.’ 
Speaking of cricket, she enthused: 
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It’s great. I want our kids to grow up and play it as there is so much more 
discipline involved than there is in say. . .baseball. You have to think a lot 
more and understand what is going on. The crowd are so caught up with 
the game. There is this vibrancy about it and you get hooked on it. I’m a 
limited- overs fan, though. We have spent time at those longer games 
[Tests] where they are dressed in whites and the ball zooms around so 
much more. But you need time to watch for five days and there is no 
time for that in what we do. We follow the game though, in the papers . 7 

British expansionism in Ceylon was, as with the Cape, a matter of denying the 
French a base — in this case, at Trincomalee on the east coast of the island in 
1795 and 1796 . It was an incursion that was needed to protect the Bay of Bengal 
from the inquisitive Napoleonic war machine as the little general eyed those 
territories conquered by the Portuguese and the Dutch. 8 Unlike Australia and 
New Zealand, where the indigenous inhabitants lived in small pockets and were 
often at war with each other, the British found in Ceylon, as with India, an 
already established society. The one difference here is that unlike Zimbabwe 
(Rhodesia), the initial land grab in South Asia and the South Pacific was not 
commercially driven. 

Ceylon may have been the fabled land said to contain King Solomon’s Mines, 
but it was also strategically important. The Japanese were all too aware of this in 
the early years of the Second World War when they attacked the island in the 
hope of establishing a base to control the Indian Ocean. 

Whatever tenure the British hoped to maintain in 1795—96, however, was 
unsettled as the Kandyan Kingdom still had strict control of large tracts of the 
island. By 1802 it had become, in a sense, a crown colony. Yet by 1815, the year 
after Thomas Lord opened his third ground, this one in St John’s Wood, 
Marylebone, London, 9 the fractious Kandyan Kingdom fell under British rule. 
While the Portuguese and later the Dutch had managed to conquer and end such 
diverse identities as the Tamil Kingdom in Jaffna and the coastal regions, it was 
the Raj that set the tone for a new national identity. 10 This of course was to take 
more than a century to evolve. Yet the seeds of what amounted to a recognition 
of the Sinhalese, Tamils and minorities — the Moors, Burghers and Muslims — 
were planted and created a growth among what were seen as the indigenous 
population and the offspring of the colonizers, the Burghers. 11 

In a sense, though, there were still those with greedy colonial expansion 
plans. Britain may have conquered the Ceylonese but the population was not as 
such slaves of the Raj. Not in the sense of that experienced in the West Indies; 
although the ‘plantation cricket mentality’ with its master/ servant relationship 
did at one stage exist, it did not quite enslave the consciousness of the people. As 
in India, it was a matter of embracing a sport culture. 12 
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It was in early 1958, that Robert Senanayake, an Old Thomian (old pupil of 
St Thomas’s, Colombo) and Cambridge graduate, was asked to present some 
prizes at a dinner where he was guest speaker. The son of the country’s first 
prime minister, D.S.(Don Shepherd) Senanayake, he handed out three awards 
and then told the guests that Ceylon would always be proud of what had been 
achieved, yet the island would forever be known for the passion it had for 
cricket. 13 

However, Sri Lankans only took to the game on a mass scale after their 
victory over Australia on March 17 in the 1996 World Cup. Those naturally 
upset by what they saw as unfounded enthusiasm were the traditionalist and the 
purist. They look at present-day adulation with a hint of scorn. It is a little like 
putting up with the nouveau riche: callow nobodies flaunting their new 
affluence and opinions when in fact their cricket culture was based on the 
televised opinions of modern commentators and not former players. It is found 
disturbing that there were thousands who could not name Sri Lanka’s first Test 

. 14 

captain. 

Little wonder that the traditionalists and others like them sought refuge by 
watching the game on television at home instead of being subjected to 
comments uttered by the new generation brought up on the pop culture 
provided by limited-overs games and a generation of commentators who do not 
have the ability to interpret the intricate skills such a technique-oriented game 
demands of its audience. Yet they agree that if it is to survive globally the 
limited-overs game has its place and is important. Former South African great 
Barry Richards is another who sees the future in short-formatted versions. He 
sees it as a way of rescuing the game in England. 1 5 

Whichever way it is analysed, however, there were factors creating a climate 
in which Sri Lanka reached the quarter-finals of the 1 996 tournament through 
the defaulting of two matches: the first by Australia, followed by the West 
Indies. 

The serenity surrounding the forthcoming 1996 World Cup on the South 
Asia subcontinent came to an end on 31 January that year. Eighty died and 
thousands were injured as five suicide bombers from the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam drove a truck packed with explosives into the handsome seven- 
storey structure known as the Central Bank in Colombo. This incendiary 
statement of defiance by the LTTE in the city’s financial heartland put the 
games Sri Lanka was scheduled to play in the capital at risk. It also cast doubt on 
the security in Sri Lanka for visiting teams and evoked fresh criticism of the 
island government’s human rights record under their woman president 
Chandrika Kumaratunga. 16 

Australia and Sri Lanka were to resume an embittered rivalry, fired in the 
ovens of acrimony created during Sri Lanka’s tour down under only weeks 
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earlier, in one of the tournament’s opening games, barely 18 days after the 
Tigers’ attack in Colombo. Before the explosion spread doubt and confusion in 
the thoughts of many, there had been a growing suspicion that the Aussies 
would somehow renege on their game at the Sinhalese Sports Club on 17 
February. The West Indies too, were edgy about playing their game against Sri 
Lanka at the Premadasa Stadium nine days after the Australian match and 
preferred to default, giving Arjuna Ranatunga’s side two points, rather than 
subject the players to the vagaries of another Tamil attack. Both sides preferred 
the shelter of India. 17 

As it was, extremists in Pakistan had already threatened Australian players 
after the match-fixing allegations against Salim Malik and there had been a view 
that the Australians were none too keen to play in the event. They felt it would 
be prudent to concede the points rather than invite further trouble from what 
promised to be a hostile reception. Playing on the subcontinent could be hard 
enough without exposing players to further polemical side issues. But then 
again, as teams have found to their discomfort, playing in Australia is far from a 
simple matter. Verbal abuse is not restricted to the spicy atmosphere of Asia; 
sometimes they are preferable to the racial remarks that flow over the 
boundaries in Melbourne and Sydney. South African venues are not blameless 
either: sections of crowds in Bloemfontein, Potchefstroom, The Wanderers, 
Newlands and Kingsmead act with the sort of chauvinistic ethnic hostility which 
goes beyond the ‘friendly banter’ some claim it is. There is the yobbo element, 
which inhabit any number of venues in England; obscene racist and abrasive 
expressions, accompanied by crass guttural noises and punctuated by crude 
finger gesticulations, are the sort you would expect of the mob mentality found 
among rugby and soccer followers. 1 8 


Ceylon’s history lesson 

If we are to believe recorded history, Sri Lankan cricket still has some way to go 
before celebrating what will be its bicentenary in 2032. Or has, as has been 
suggested, the sport already celebrated its bicentenary without anyone realizing 
it? There is, of course, no evidence that during the early years of Britain’s 
annexation of Ceylon, which started in 1796, members of the garrison played 
any form of cricket; yet there exists the theory that there were officers known 
to be keen players in England. Would this indicate that matches were in all 
likelihood played? 19 No letters to family or friends (or English newspapers or 
official documents) have, however, been uncovered to suggest otherwise. 

As in South Africa, the battle for Ceylon was between the British and the earlier 
colonizers, the Dutch. There was a certain exclusivity about the British forces 
(as elsewhere) when occupying the island and the officers were, at the best of 
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times, inclined to be an elusive bunch. Whether this improved as gradual 
occupation of Ceylon was completed by 1815 is uncertain. Although the first 
recorded games were in 1 832, argument suggests matches were played earlier. 
What is interesting here is how deep were the class and social distinctions of 
that era. Officers were the only ones allowed to play. Records show how in South 
Africa and the West Indies the foot soldier was generally not considered 
educated enough. 

Further, those who enforced a system of menial class distinction and later had 
to recant their views did not know of the words penned in 1797 by the Duke of 
Dorset. One of cricket’s early benefactors, he asked an assembled group of 
friends one afternoon as they played a leisurely game, ‘What is human life, but a 
game of cricket? 20 Or, as the late Sir Conrad Hunte explained to a group of 
mainly black youngsters how an accident of birth can create any number of 
painful experiences, yet this did not always mean defeat: all it needed was a 
strong motivation and a firm self-belief to move forward: 

I was born poor, black and disenfranchised, which I did not merit or 
create. These were the obstacles I needed to overcome and learn the 
meaning of brotherhood among all and also discover within, my own 
identity. It taught me how through cricket, dreams do have a meaning 
and that what we can achieve is not beyond all boundaries. 21 

A former West Indies opening batsman and vice-captain, Sir Conrad was at the 
time opening the Africa Zone VI tournament in Pretoria in 1996. Always self- 
effacing, he helped broaden the Africa development programme through the 
auspices of the MCC/ International Cricket Council, using the United Cricket 
Board of South Africa (UCBSA) as his base. 

If, however, the foot soldier in the British military felt disadvantaged by not 
being encouraged, or allowed, to play, what chance did the Ceylonese — 
Sinhalese as well as Tamil and the minorities — have? Serious matters such as 
emancipation into society were more important, but there was a certain 
patronizing attitude among officers towards the soldiers. The same could be said 
of the military’s attitude towards local population groups. As ever, class 
distinction had manifested itself and continued down the years towards what 
some sneeringly referred to as the proletariat. These days it is known as 
marginalization. 2 2 

Taking cricket wherever they went, officers always indicated that because 
they played it it was a game for the elite. In Ceylon the British had by 1825 
despoiled the well-managed cinnamon industry to the extent that their so-called 
organization skills were caught short. 23 There was now a need to introduce a 
replacement: this, quite remarkably, was coffee, for which the island is now 
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known. It was among some of these centres of agriculture that cricket was 
established in Ceylon: as with the British in the Caribbean, the game was 
extensively plantation -driven. Naturally the indigenous population was 
excluded. 24 

Was this because they wanted to protect what they grandly regarded as 
cricket’s exclusivity? Or was it because they did not want outside (or foreign) 
influences harming what they saw was part of an imperialist right with its 
jingoistic overtones? Research shows that there was much ignorance among the 
game’s early pioneers, as there is still, of its roots and history. Many did not 
know of the links the game had centuries before. How were they to realize that 
the game was in another of its evolutionary stages? All they wanted was 
protection for what they considered an inalienable right to play the game. This 
was as exclusive as were the clubs in London from which this colonial seed 
sprung. 25 

Cricket was seen as a way of relaxing and socializing. It was also a sport 
riddled with class distinctions and dogmatic empire -building concepts and 
reeked of a snobbery only the wealthy could afford. It was, of course, a false 
belief. Efforts to exalt this sport as one that belonged to the landowners and the 
wealthy have long been a matter of dispute. 26 This was where British cricket, 
between the two world wars, lost the support base of the cloth- 
capped proletariat thanks to its image. While it had started to flourish among 
the Ceylonese of all races, in England games were all too often played at 
exclusive country houses, where the lord of the manor presided over matches 
by raising private teams with some of the top players of the day. 

The coffee plantations were started in 1825 and were wiped out within a 
decade . It was seven years after the coffee industry took root that the first club 
was formed. Yet it is known that cricket equipment was on the island because 
officers in the garrisons stationed at Galle and Matara had brought them across 
from England. 27 

If we follow the chronological development, growth came in stages. This also 
suggests that while 1832 is the year of the first recorded game, there had to be a 
point before then at which the Colombo Cricket Club and the ‘Up Country’ 
side were formed. This indicates there had already been administrative as well 
as other playing or practice activity among those involved. While not debunking 
the chronology, it shows the likelihood of far earlier matches being played, 
although tracing such roots is far from easy. 

Two years later St Thomas’s College played its first game. 28 Who this was 
against is not recorded; the next chronological entiy, 32 years later, indicates 
that despite serious gaps the game had been flourishing by this stage — although 
its chauvinistic club demography had an elitism that also permeated early South 
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African and West Indian growth. The only countries where this did not occur were 
Australia, where it has always been the sport of the people, and New Zealand. 

Even in the United States, where the strength of the game in areas such as 
Philadelphia, and later Chicago and New York, was strong, the country-house 
mentality existed until the sport began to wane from about 1905. This is why, 
when it was formed, and despite appeals from across the Atlantic, the word 
Imperial and not International was applied to the fledgling Cricket 
Conference. 22 It has long been assumed that South African financier, Sir Abe 
Bailey, whose idea it was to have an international body, feared American 
influence (and money) might swamp the ‘imperial’ countries. 30 

What is interesting is that the previous colonizers of Ceylon, the Portuguese 
and Dutch, did not indulge in such relaxation as playing games; not in the sense 
that the British developed from the sixteenth century. 31 It was known, even in 
the-Cape, that the Dutch were too self-indulgent to bother about games. They 
might go hunting, and those who could afford it rode horses, but that was all. 32 
This emerged more strongly when the country’s ‘coffee triangle’, as it became 
known, had established cricket clubs in Kurunegala, Kandy, Deltotte, Rangala, 
Pussellawa and Madulekelle. 33 

Yet it was still another decade before those of Dutch and Portuguese descent, 
the Burghers, along with the Ceylonese, discovered that they could get 
involved. 34 By 1860, the island had been through a series of crises through the 
failed cinnamon trade and the leaf fungus that ruined the coffee crop. It was into 
this administrative confusion in 1847 that Lord Torrington, the new governor, 
walked and was not impressed with what he saw. To him the coffee planters, 
while hard-working, had the graces and finesse of a herd of stampeding 
elephants and were little more than bourgeois. They were, in a sense, seen as 
little more than foot soldiers with plebeian tastes and attitudes. Life was hard in 
the hills, yet they developed a cricket culture and kept it alive. 35 

This was far removed from those who arrived and planted tea, or the green 
gold as it became known. Among the second wave of planters were those with 
British public-school backgrounds, university graduates and a peer or two of the 
realm. All so very comfortable and cosy, so that in a sense there was a second 
generation of elitism. 

Tea was seen by the Raj as something special and it was ‘so easy to buy off the 
land, get rid of the lower-class citizenry coffee planters and pack them off to 
Colombo and bring in the better-educated new planters’. It was a dismissive 
wave of the hand by Torrington and his minions. 36 The planters either returned 
to England or remained and worked as tea estate advisers or managers. They 
knew the land and understood the people as well as the itinerant Tamil labour. 
Those who ended up in Colombo became part of the growing Burgher clan. 
What money they had was put into business and some flourished. 37 
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By now, though, the game had taken root. While it was fostered inland and 
along some of the coastal regions, growth in Colombo took a little longer. The 
port had grown and with it had developed and clubs as well as facilities to play 
cricket. 38 


Growth plans and a dream 

It was also from the 1 860s that the Ceylon elite class developed, as did the first 
signs of an identity and an awareness of who they were. To achieve this, 
however, it needed the bigger landowners and smallholding developers to 
assimilate British colonial fashions and embrace the culture as well. 39 For the 
genuinely wealthy , it was also a matter of an education in England, either at public 
school and university or at university only. The smallholding owners made their 
money by planting millions of the king coconut and thrived on the new wealth 
and class distinction it gave them. 40 

By 1860 Ceylon was going through what historians describe as the country’s 
class and industrial revolution. Food and clothing imports were heavy, yet the 
plantation-based economy played the major role in this revolution. Along with 
this, the country’s economy was transformed and cricket became more 
fashionable to play among those who wanted to identify with a country 
assuming ethnic awareness as opposed to national identity. 41 Are the two 
indivisible, or are they separate? The island’s first prime minister, United 
National Party founder D.S.Senanayake, argued in 1 945 that without a national 
identity his small country could not effectively claim true nationhood. 42 

Part of the national identity was transformed from a British-bred colonial 
culture to a culture that was Ceylonese without the colonial straitjacket. 
Seemingly based on the British model, this was transferred to the schools such 
as St Thomas’s and Royal and other educational institutions. Yet their customs 
were transformed in time to wholly Sri Lankan in their environmental 
approach. Part of this transformation included cricket. 

The sport is seen as being typically colonial and as such has the nineteenth 
century’s imperial trappings. It is through this that an inferiority complex 
survives among the players because of the gentlemanly restraint that is taught in 
the schools. Sri Lanka is too full of such false ideology and the nation does not 
need an image created through such a colonial inspired pastime. 45 ‘Discipline 
and character has no place in modern Sri Lankan society’ as it creates a type of 
lateral thinking which is not always acceptable. There are too many 
impoverished people on the island because it was tied to the apron strings of the 
Union Jack through a school system that is not in keeping with Sri Lankan 
philosophy. 44 
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What the father of Ceylon (Sri Lanka) cricket, the Englishman Ashley 
Walker, would have made of such claims would have been interesting. A 
Cambridge Blue, he arrived on the island in 1876 and one of his first duties (in 
1879) as assistant to the principal of Colombo Academy, later Royal College, 
was to institute the Thomian- Royal game as an annual event. The sport was still 
foreign to the students, but Walker’s encouragement through the 1880s and 
1890s proved to be influential. He also played a major role in developing the 
game at club level and in 1884 captained All Ceylon against the 1884 Australian 
side on their way to England. 45 

In 1998, however, and almost 40 years after Bandaranaike’s assassination, it 
was hard to take such a view seriously. Yet the minority Janatha Vimukthi 
Peramuna (JVP) party included those who in the 2001 December elections held 
similar views. Here were some who believed that cricket should not be a part of 
modern society because they did not believe that it taught freedom and 
egalitarian views. 46 

It is interesting to note that Ceylon cricket’s struggle for international 
acceptance was long and hard. For some reason the Imperial Cricket 
Conference did not rate the island very highly on their priority list. The ICC, 
even after a change of title (now the International Cricket Council) and 
increased membership, had the image of being somewhat unaware of changes in 
the world and society of that era. 

One important example is how, since 1983, internationally the winds of 
change have swept through the game. Since 1998, a long-delayed if considerable 
makeover of the International Cricket Council (the international ruling body) 
has taken place. That geriatric old-school-tie image, which had long befuddled 
the game’s progress and administrative and marketing thinking, has been 
restructured into something more in keeping with the twenty -first century. 47 

One of the most important changes, though, has seen the emergence of Asia 
as the new powerhouse of the sport with the involvement of hundreds of 
millions of people. That these changes took place during South Africa’s years of 
isolation is also a matter of interest among those who have studied the game’s 
growth along egalitarian lines. 48 

Millions of dollars in sponsorship, television deals and media coverage as well 
as spectator support is one reason. Another has been Asia’s ability to produce 
three World Cup champions: India (1983), Pakistan (1992) and Sri Lanka 
(1996) as well as a losing finalist, Pakistan (1999). South Asia has also staged 
two World Cups with some success, in 1987 and 1996. 4 5 

This shift in power has been from the old Raj masters, England and its 
colonial buddies Australia and New Zealand, and gives the sport a more equal 
representation than the chauvinistic old pals’ society that had ruled for decades. 
Malcolm Gray, an Australian, took over the ICC presidency from Indian 
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business mogul Jagmohan Dalmiya in 2000 and in July 2003 Pakistan’s Ehsan 
Mani, who has already served on a number of ICC committees, including the 
chairman’s advisory committee, has to taken over as the new president. It was 
Mani’s paper on the sharing of World Cup revenues between the host and 
member countries that had a major impact on the financial arrangements of the 
ICC and its members . 50 

Yet in Ceylon years of struggle for ICC recognition was only part of the 
fashioning of a new country. As the nation grew there was a thought that all was 
well. After independence and through the peaceful early 1950s, it was seen as 
the model South Asia nation and the pearl of the Indian Ocean through its 
peaceful transition to power along Westminster lines. Yet in such a diverse 
society, imposing the Westminster system, as was done initially through 
constitutional changes, is not always the ideal model. There was limited 
autonomy in 1923 and universal adult franchise under the Donoughmore 
constitution in 1931, under which the Ceylonese had their own cabinet 
ministers responsible for government departments. 51 

In the mid-1950s the mood changed. Sinhalese -Buddhist circles grew in 
popularity as religious and language chauvinism, long dormant, emerged under 
the rule of Bandaranaike and his Trotskyites. His victory at the polls was a 
serious setback for those who had long advocated a Sri Lankan nationalism along 
plural lines. It also gave the country a type of communist rule that worried 
those who felt ethnic problems would come from such a myopic state of mind. 
In time it led to ethnic conflict and Sinhalese youth stripping Tamil lettering off 
public transport signs and bus stops. 52 

As Cape Malay businessman Hassan Howa, then leader of what the white 
establishment saw as the activist South African Cricket Board of Control 
(SACBOC), wrote in 1977, when that country’s cricket bodies were unified, 
‘you cannot play normal sport in an abnormal society’ . 53 The Jaffna Tamils were 
persecuted and the conflict long divided the island and drove more than two 
million (mainly Tamils and those who opposed the ethnic conflict) into exile 
through various forms of immigration. 34 Fortunately this frightening scar on the 
face of Mother Lanka is slowly being removed as peace talks between the 
factions take place amid a spirit of goodwill and cooperation. 

Yet as Ana Punchihewa, former president of the Board of Control for Cricket 
in Sri Lanka, asked in 1995 during the South African under-24 tour of the 
island, how many players and how many generations were lost through the 
conflict? Seated by a swimming pool at an upmarket tourist resort north of 
Dambulla, the articulate industrialist talked of his dream to see the game 
become the pinnacle of a new way of life. Its ethos, he felt, was to be found in 
the soul of the system. He also saw Sri Lanka as a world cricket power by the 
start of the new millennium. 55 
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As Sri Lanka was travelling the path of the urbane Punchihewa’s dream to 
modernize the sport, he talked about how important it was to build the game in 
the out-stations and develop it as a game for all. No one could fail to feel 
sympathy for the man and his vision.’ 6 While sports ministers, in agreement 
with the board and the selectors, approved the teams to play Tests and limited- 
overs international games from senior to the lowest level, the board president 
expounded on a whole range of solutions to the island’s problems. This was not 
so much idealism as practical economics. The BCCSL needed to be run on more 
governable lines with business and fiscal ethics as the way forward. 57 

Within a tumultuous year Punchihewa’s long-term plan had become a 
fantasy. Although a shrewd businessman, Punchihewa’s attraction was that he 
was not political as others have been before and since; Thilanga Sumathipala is 
one of them. Before Sumathipala, however, there was Upali Dhamadasa, then a 
political associate of Sumathipala. He coveted the post of board president in the 
home of the newly crowned World Cup champions. It has long been suggested 
that money was exchanged for votes. 58 The people Punchihewa relied on, the 
out-stations, had rebuffed the open style of administration. The Kandy faction is 
accused of being a party to Punchihewa’s downfall. Nothing, though, can be 
proved. 59 Since his removal from power, an interim committee has largely run 
Sri Lankan affairs. 


Concluding remarks 

By the end of September 2001, it had become all too easy in Asia to turn a 
corner and feel the three-wheeler metaphorically collide with controversy in the 
corridors of power. As the ICC’s anti -corruption unit probed, in Colombo and 
Lahore, the widespread tentacles of greed caused by match-fixing malpractice 
and corruption, those now placed in control of the Sri Lanka board were at least 
attempting to resurrect the correct principles of power. 

After all, was it not a leading politician who more than two decades earlier 
suggested that it was easier to negotiate a political minefield and discuss thorny 
issues with a trade union than attempt to run the Board of Control for Cricket in 
Sri Lanka? Hidden agendas, groups with narcissistic attitudes as well as those 
deliberately conniving to control the board as if it were a personal fiefdom have 
made it hard to accept the credibility of those replaced by the new Interim 
Committee. 

In August 2000, as an example, it was far easier to make an appointment with 
Sanath Jayasuriya or Dav Whatmore, as busy as they were, and discuss how they 
viewed the next two years than it was to contact the then board president 
Sumathipala, whose views were sought as to how, as president of the Asian 
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Cricket Confederation, he saw the growth of the game in Asia. He snubbed 
several efforts to make contact. 60 

In 1999/2000 the ‘Committee of Five’, the interim committee appointed in 
1999 by the then minister of sport S.B. Dissanayake and led by Hatton Bank 
official Rienze Wijetilleke, challenged Sumathipala’s authority. The Committee 
of Five had made several recommendations which, had they been followed 
through, would have retained the status quo for a possible further three years. 
Dissanayake, however, was badly advised and suddenly developed a problem as 
forms of administrative xenophobia as well as paranoia set in; the committee 
resigned in disgust. Wijetilleke and the other four members felt so strongly 
about the issue that they sent the Ministry of Sport a two-page letter outlining 
their concerns. It was the committee’s view that the ministry had appeared to 
be directing the sport in Sri Lanka on a path not in keeping with the remarkable 
progress between June 1999 and March 2000. 

Irregularities and other questionable decisions were made as Dissanayake 
axed Sumathipala after a court dispute over alleged rigging of the elections. As 
yet, the ensuing court case has some way to being settled. There were objections 
in early 2001 against allowing Sumathipala to stand for the position as the board 
president. 

There is not much difference between the 1999 decision by Dissanayake, 
made at the time of the World Cup in England, and that made in March 2001 by 
the then minister for sport, Lakshman Kiriella. He was not satisfied with the 
board’s handling of several issues. One was the television deal with World Series 
Group in which litigation and a stand-off ensued despite Kiriella advising the 
board not to take the matter to court. 61 

It is hoped that the World Cup experience will have ensured that the 
political machinations that have bedevilled the game for so long in Sri Lanka will 
be banished and a new saviour, one whose ideals are not politically tainted, will 
emerge. Sri Lankan cricket is badly in need of a Messiah. 
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Apocalypse? The Rise and Fall of the 
West Indies 

KEITH A.P.SANDIFORD 


The West Indies won the first two Cricket World (Prudential) Cups in 1 975 
and 1 979. They were the only team to reach the finals in the first three of these 
competitions and their defeat by India in 1983 was a source of great 
astonishment throughout the cricketing world. From 1980 to 1995 they 
dominated all forms of cricket and were the acknowledged champions of the 
longer version of the game. Now, however, they are mired in a protracted slump 
that has seen them embarrassed, both in Test matches and one-day 
internationals, in several quarters of the globe. 

It is difficult to account for this dramatic reversal. Cricket is still the king 
among all sports in the Caribbean. Both governments and people in the area still 
attach greater importance to cricket results than to anything else in the sporting 
field. There are more qualified coaches and cricketing institutions in the West 
Indies than ever there were before. The West Indies Cricket Board (WICB) and 
local cricket administrators are trying harder than ever to stem the tide. But the 
painful depression continues. It is comforting, however, to believe that these 
booms and slumps are cyclical, and the West Indies will return to the top of the 
greasy pole when another generation of stars emerge. 


The glory years 

During the period 1945—95, West Indies cricket reached its peak. Regular inter- 
colonial tournaments during the Second World War allowed the game to 
progress steadily there while stagnating in England. As a result, when the 
Marylebone Cricket Club (MCC) travelled to the Caribbean in 1947/48, the 
tourists did not win a single first-class match and England lost the Test series 2— 
0. The West Indies then proceeded to win a Test series for the first time in 
England in 1 950 . They also triumphed during their first two trips to India and N ew 
Zealand. By 1965, after defeating Australia at home, they became recognized 
for the first time as the leading cricket nation. They recovered from a slump 
during 1968—73 to reach their famous pinnacle under the leadership of Clive 
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Lloyd (1974—85) and Vivian Richards (1985—91). Many pundits have regarded 
the West Indian teams of the 1980s as among the most powerful ever assembled. 

From 1980 to 1995 the West Indies dominated international cricket in a 
most spectacular fashion, going undefeated in an unprecedented 29 consecutive 
Test series. They played 115 matches during this phenomenal streak and lost 
only 15 of them. They won 59 and were often prevented by the weather from 
doing likewise in the majority of the 41 remaining Tests that were left drawn. 1 
Clive Lloyd, Viv Richards and Richie Richardson all won more than 45 per cent 
of their games as captain; Richards retired in 1991 with the enviable distinction 
of having never captained the West Indies in a losing series. 2 Such individual 
players as Eldine Baptiste of Antigua, Carlisle Best of Barbados, Winston Davis 
of St Vincent, Jeffrey Dujon and Patrick Patterson of Jamaica, Roger Harper of 
Guyana, and Augustine Logie of Trinidad had the enormous satisfaction of 
having never participated in a T est rubber that was lost. 

Sports sociologists everywhere are still marvelling at this miracle, which 
defies adequate analysis or explanation. The most that can be said is that the 
West Indies have traditionally attached greater significance to cricket than to 
any other activity and most certainly than any other communities do. They see 
cricket as the one area in which they can compete effectively on the 
international stage. The territories have neither the material nor human 
resources to make an impact in such fields as agriculture, commerce, industry 
or technology. Cricket has therefore been their main focus for several decades, 
and the success of their composite teams has created a certain momentum which 
has fuelled their nationalistic fires in a way no other sport, activity or 
development has yet been able to do. The West Indies were also most fortunate 
in producing a veritable galaxy of outstanding cricket stars who peaked 
simultaneously during the wonderful decade of the 1 980s. 

At the very time when the entire Caribbean basin was bedevilled by a variety 
of almost insoluble economic, political and social problems, West Indian cricket 
triumphed. The enormity of this achievement is best appreciated when one 
considers the fact that, with a population of less than seven million, the West 
Indians were competing against some 18 million Australians, 58 million Britons, 
over 890 million Indians, some 128 million Pakistanis and over 40 million South 
Africans. 3 Moreover, as Tony Cozier, the well-known cricket author and 
commentator, had good cause to lament, ‘Against the international giants which 
have become associated with Australian and English cricket — Benson & Hedges, 
Prudential Insurance, the National Westminster Bank, McDonald’s and 

Schweppes among them — prospective West Indian sponsors are small fry 

The economies in which they operate are small and fragile, and the markets they 
service numerically insignificant.’ He went on to regret that all the major 
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business concerns in the Caribbean tended to be restricted to individual 
islands . 4 


The tradition established 

One might also have expected this cricket cult in the early days to suffer 
irrevocably from such destructive forces as parochialism, racism and snobbery. 
Divisions between and among islands, classes, races and colours had been so 
deep that most other activities were simply stifled. But cricket flourished in this 
environment in a most uncanny manner. The various units in the region, all 
emulating their imperial masters, adopted cricket as their ‘national’ game and 
took particular pride in their accomplishments in it. The Caribbean whites, 
meanwhile, played cricket largely to prove their gentility, while the browns and 
blacks did so to prove their equality. All across the region, cricket clubs were 
established to cater to the needs of specific constituencies. Such cricket clubs as 
Kingston, Lucas and Melbourne in Jamaica, for instance, long remained very 
careful and inordinately jealous about their membership and composition. In 
Trinidad, the great C.L.R. James knew, long before he left school, with which 
cricket club he was expected to be associated and which (among Queen’s Park, 
Maple, Shannon, Shamrock and Stingo) he simply could or could not join. 5 In 
Barbados, too, while Pickwick and Wanderers initially admitted only the white 
and wealthy, Spartan spoke for middle-class blacks and mulattos, and it was left 
to Empire to cater for the lower-middle-income families. 6 Barbados also gained 
a great advantage over the other Caribbean territories by establishing the 
Barbados Cricket League (BCL) in 1937 to cater for the poorer black folk in 
both rural and urban areas. It was the BCL that eventually provided the West 
Indies with such outstanding cricketers as Sylvester Clarke, Clairemont 
Depeiza, Charlie Griffith, Vanburn Holder, Conrad Hunte, Frank King, 
Seymour Nurse, Albert Padmore, John Shepherd, Garfield Sobers and Everton 
Weekes. 7 

All that such racial, ethnic and class distinctions accomplished was a 
sharpening of the competitive edge, so that cricket matches all across the 
Caribbean became integral features of the unending quest for group authority, 
respectability and identity. Honour was constantly at stake in such matches as 
Maple v Shamrock, Pickwick v Wanderers, Empire v Spartan and Kingston v 
Lucas. Thus it was that Caribbean browns, blacks, mulattos and whites all honed 
their cricketing skills in a sequence of epic clashes during the whole period 
leading up to independence and sometimes beyond. Cricketing excellence 
became a badge of honour and was one of the most effective keys a West Indian 
could use to unlock some otherwise stubborn social and economic doors. As 
late as the 1 940s and 1950s, the ability to play good cricket could tilt the scales 
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when a young man was applying for a job even as a civil servant or a teacher. 
Until very recently, the headmasters of secondary schools in Barbados, for 
example, were anxious to invite scholar/ cricketers to join their teaching staff. 
Famous schoolboy athletes, like Harold Gittens Brewster, G. Harry Sealy and 
J.E. Derek Sealy, were all appointed to the Combermere School staff largely on 
the strength of their cricketing skills. 8 Such was the awesome power of the 
cricket cult. 

The result (which is itself partly a cause) is that most Caribbean institutions 
have consistently supported cricket in the region in one fashion or another. 
Governments have generally considered it more worthy of material assistance 
than any other sport, while churches and schools have historically seen cricket as 
a useful and character -building activity. Banks and other commercial houses 
have continued to sponsor it with more enthusiasm than they do other sports. 
This single-minded focus on cricket meant that the West Indies were among the 
leaders in the professionalization of the sport, especially after the Packer 
Revolution of the late 1970s. They appointed a full-time physiotherapist, 
Dennis Waight of Australia, to ensure that their players remained in excellent 
physical shape and began to make regular use of chiropractors, dentists and 
general physicians. On occasion, they even experimented with hypnotherapy, 
and the well-known Barbadian psychologist Dr Rudi Webster, himself a former 
cricketer of some distinction, is known to have worked wonders with Brian 
Lara, Vanburn Holder and Viv Richards when their confidence was at a 
particularly low ebb . 1 The West Indian emphasis on mental sharpness and 
physical fitness paid such huge dividends that their opponents were compelled 
to follow their example. 


Outdone by their own imitators 

By the mid-1990s, other communities had learnt the West Indian lessons very 
well indeed. Cricket academies began to sprout up in such countries as England, 
Australia and South Africa, and all professional teams began to make greater use 
of such technologies as video replay to study the technical strengths and 
weaknesses of individual opponents. The West Indies also pioneered the 
fearsome four-pronged pace attack which has influenced most countries to put 
less faith in spin bowling. Even on the subcontinent, where spinners had long 
been in the ascendant, India and Pakistan began to produce speedsters of the 
quality of Kapil Dev, Imran Khan, Abey Kuruvilla, Venkatesh Prasad, Javagal 
Srinath, Wasim Akram and Waqar Younis. West Indian opponents have also 
apparently copied the Caribbean methods of wicket-preparation, producing 
livelier and bounder strips to assist their pacers. The resultant irony has been 
that the West Indies in recent years have been outgunned by their own 
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ammunition. They lost all three Tests in their tour of Pakistan in 1997/98 and 
suffered the humiliation of a 5—0 ‘whitewash’ at the hands of South Africa in 
1998/99. 

There is considerable concern in the West Indian camp these days because 
the general public cannot accept defeat on the cricket field. They see the 
modern game almost as a peculiar kind of Caribbean gift to the rest of the world 
and have become spoilt and sometimes too sanguine as a result of the ‘wonder 
years’. The older folk (as usual) have begun to complain about a lack of 
dedication on the part of the youth, the tendency of the younger generation to 
become too captivated by such American sports as basketball and tennis and the 
return of that pernicious brand of parochialism, which once made a mockery of 
West Indian attempts at unity and cooperation. The loss of all eight Test 
matches in Pakistan and South Africa (within the space of 16 months) was a 
most bitter pill to swallow. Nor was it any easier to accept the humiliation of a 
3—0 drubbing at the hands of Sri Lanka in 2001. 

It is true that West Indian youth are less committed to cricket than their 
parents. They are now being exposed to a much wider variety of sports and 
recreations. The schools, churches and businesses are no longer bent on the 
monolithic cultivation of cricketers. In Barbados, for instance, most of the 
physical education teachers have been trained in American colleges and are 
preparing their students to compete in a larger cluster of sports. While cricket 
may well have suffered as a result, Barbados can claim to have improved 
significantly in such disciplines as athletics, golf, hockey, swimming, soccer and 
tennis. But this does not mean that the cricket fires have ceased to burn. The 
universal outpouring of joy that accompanied the two West Indian victories in 
the 1999 series against Australia is proof enough of that. The establishment of 
the Centre for Cricket Research (CCR) on the Cave Hill campus of the 
University of the West Indies is another significant indicator. The wailing and 
gnashing of teeth that accompanies every cricket loss or disappointment 
provides further testimony. 10 

What the West Indian public must recognize is that sporting triumphs 
generally move in cycles. No one community can expect to monopolize a 
particular craft or discipline indefinitely. The glory years were, in effect, a 
magnificent aberration. The Australians have always taken cricket very seriously 
indeed and have generally played it much better than their opponents. Even 
during the nineteenth century, when they were outnumbered some ten-to-one 
by the inhabitants of England and Wales, Australians were able to compete on 
even terms with the ‘mother country’. 11 During the twentieth century, they 
have often dominated the Ashes series, as Peter Hartland has recently 
emphasized. But Australia, too, has known its ups and downs. It went through 
very lean times during most of the 1980s. Cricket champions tend to remain at 
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the top of the heap for about four to five years, on average, before being 
dethroned. 12 The Australians, it is true, once held the Ashes from 1934 to 
1953, but that period included a lengthy interregnum of eight years (1938 — 4-6) , 
thanks to the Second World War. Even when the West Indies themselves 
became acknowledged as world champions for the first time, their reign (1 965— 
68) ended with the passage of a single generation of Test players. 

Since cricket stars tend to reach their best form in their mid-twenties and 
decline within the next ten years before retiring altogether, it is almost 
impossible for countries or clubs to extend their dominance indefinitely. What 
set the West Indies apart from the norm during the 1970s and 1980s was their 
extraordinary ability to reconstruct their Test elevens without apparently 
breaking stride when their older stars declined and/or retired. When Alvin 
Kallicharran disqualified himself from Test cricket by touring South Africa in 
1982, he was promptly replaced by another left-hander, Larry Gomes, who 
accumulated more than 3,000 runs in his 60 Tests. Lloyd amassed 7,51 5 runs in 
110 Tests, but Richards who succeeded him as captain proceeded to reach 8,540 
in 121. Even before these men had departed, Richardson and Augustine Logie 
had arrived. When Roy Fredericks, Guyana’s finest opening batsman, retired 
relatively early from the international stage, he was immediately replaced by 
Desmond Haynes, who reached even greater heights, exceeding 7,000 Test 
runs in the next 16 years. Trinidad’s Deryck Murray had proven himself one of 
the best wicketkeepers of his generation. David Murray, his Barbadian 
successor, was a superior batsman and not any less capable with the gloves. 
Then came Jamaica’s Jeffrey Dujon, unquestionably a greater player than either 
of them. He achieved a West Indian record number of dismissals (272) and 
scored over 3,000 runs in his 81 Tests. 


The age of unceasing fire 

The rapid succession of West Indian fast bowlers was even more incredible. In 
1976, Wayne Daniel, Vanburn Holder, Michael Holding and Andy Roberts 
took England by storm. Roberts wound up his Test career with 202 wickets in 
47 matches. His regular partner with the new ball was Holding, who finished 
with 249 wickets in 60 Tests. When Roberts retired, his place was taken by 
Malcolm Marshall, who established a West Indian record of 376 wickets in 81 
Tests and is generally regarded as one of the finest bowlers the world has seen. 
Joel Garner, meanwhile, usurped Daniel’s place and went on to capture 259 
wickets in 58 Tests. Colin Croft, breathing forth sheer brimstone and 
malevolence, took 125 wickets in 27 Tests before curtailing his own career by 
making an ill-advised visit to South Africa. That allowed Courtney Walsh to step 
forward and bowl his way to 519 Test wickets, demolishing Marshall’s West 
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Indian record as he did so. When the Barbadian ‘Big Bird’ Gamer called it quits 
in 1988, he was succeeded by Antigua’s Curtly Ambrose, an even bigger bird, 
who eventually claimed 405 victims in his stellar Test career. 

This ability to churn out great fast bowlers in such profusion is one of the 
wonders of modern cricket. With Marshall gone and Patrick Patterson going, 
Ian Bishop and Kenny Benjamin stepped forward in the early 1990s. A sizeable 
number of others, including Ian Allen, Sylvester Clarke, Cameron Cuffy, 
Winston Davis, Ezra Moseley and Milton Small, who were good enough to have 
represented any other country, have been left to lament the fact that they 
arrived at the worst possible time. Meanwhile, such promising speedsters as 
Hendy Bryan, Pedro Collins, Corey Collymore, Mervyn Dillon, Nixon 
McClean, Reon King and Franklyn Rose were waiting impatiently in the wings. 

To explain this remarkable phenomenon, one well-known English journalist 
once expressed the view, in a famous documentary, that the fury of the 
Caribbean fast bowlers is a product of the abject poverty within their homes. 
They see fast bowling not only as a means of escape from destitution but as a 
legitimate form of rebellion against the society that spawned them. They are, in 
a word, little more than angry and hungry urchins seeking some form of 
respectable identity in the only avenue open to them. 15 Such a morbid and 
unkind view does not take properly into account the amount of dedication and 
practice necessary to achieve the standards of excellence that the Caribbean 
pacers reached. The superb fast bowling produced by Garner, Holding, 
Marshall and Roberts required not only hard physical labour but considerable 
cricket acumen . Fast bowlers must not only be malevolent but very efficient, very 
astute and very accurate. It must also be emphasized that no member of that 
particular quartet came from desperately poor homes. Bob Willis, who was 
himself an excellent fast bowler in his prime, simply concluded that ‘It seems 
ingrained in the West Indian psyche that it is good to see a batsman hopping 
around and ducking under spectacularly fast bowling, even though it sometimes 
does not get wickets’ . 14 

Caribbean fast bowling can never be seriously regarded as the simple 
offspring of plebeian ferocity. The tradition of excellent fast bowling dates back 
to the nineteenth century when blacks were encouraged to bowl as fast as they 
could to the white batsmen who, like all good Anglo-Saxons of that era, 
regarded fast bowling and wicketkeeping as menial tasks beneath the dignity of 
gentlemen. 15 The majority of West Indian fast bowlers have consequently been 
black, and it is worthy of note that, as long ago as 1 898, Pelham Warner thought 
it necessary to insist that his white friends in the Caribbean take a few 
‘professionals’ with them on their first tour of England. Warner’s considered 
view was that unless the West Indies selected such fast bowlers as Archie 
Cumberbatch and Joseph Woods, who had performed so brilliandy against 
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English touring teams in the late 1890s, ‘it would be absurd to attempt to play 
the first class counties’. He was sure that a combination of nine players and five 
blacks could give the majority of English counties very stiff competition 
indeed. 16 Without the work of ‘Tommie’ Burton and ‘Float’ Woods, the West 
Indies might not have won a single match in their 1900 tour. Had Cumberbatch 
also been selected, they would certainly have won many more. 17 


The absence of spin 

Until the sudden arrival of Sonny Ramadhin and Alfred Valentine in 1950, in 
fact, the West Indies did not produce a single spinner of any quality, apart 
perhaps from Bertie Clarke. Most of their bowling successes of the inter-war 
years were achieved by such speedsters as Learie Constantine, George Francis, 
Herman Griffith, George John and ‘Mannie’ Martindale. This left their own 
batsmen at a serious disadvantage when they encountered clever spin bowling, 
such as that purveyed by ‘Tich’ Freeman and Clarrie Grimmett, in their trips 
abroad. There is no rational explanation for the dearth of Caribbean spin in 
those days. In an era before the covering of wickets became routine, West 
Indian pitches were notoriously sticky when it rained. This ought to have 
encouraged their bowlers to resort to spin rather than to swerve. It, however, did 
not. Perhaps it might be said that the spinners were generally discouraged by the 
tendency of groundsmen in those days to prepare ‘featherbed’ pitches that gave 
spin bowlers no help at all. Few spinners therefore caught the public 
imagination before 1950. Apart from the very popular ‘Puss’ Achong in 
Trinidad (1929—35) and ‘Puss’ Parris in Barbados (1926-47), West Indian spin 
bowlers were seldom idolized. 

It was the constant preparation of unresponsive pitches, geared to ensure that 
the bat remained supreme over the ball, that also discouraged West Indian fast 
bowlers throughout the period 1935—55. Groundsmen simply had to obey the 
orders of their white employers, who were mainly batsmen. Huge scores were 
the result in both club and inter- colonial matches and the batsmen enjoyed 
themselves enormously. With the solitary exception of Frank King, no top-class 
fast bowler appeared on the Caribbean scene between the careers of E.A.V. 
‘Foffie’ Williams and Wesley Hall. To make matters worse, the myopic 
selectors confined themselves to the so-called Big Four (Barbados, British 
Guiana, Jamaica and Trinidad) and lost the chance, during the early 1950s, to 
make use of the skills of such promising fast bowlers as Hubert Anthonyson of 
Antigua and Frank Mason of St Vincent. 1 8 

Ironically, it was the lack of fast bowling that prevented the West Indies from 
reaching the top of the international ladder for about 15 years. After the Second 
World War, they had emerged as a powerful batting side with three fine 
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openers in Roy Marshall, Alan Rae and Jeffrey Stollmeyer and at least five 
superb middle-order batsmen in Robert Christiani, Jack Holt, Clyde Walcott, 
Everton Weekes and Frank Worrell. They also possessed two magnificent spin 
bowlers in Ramadhin and Valentine. But, curiously, there was no fast bowling 
to give the team the necessary balance. Had John Trim been properly used in 
Australia in 1951/52, or had Frank King been selected for that tour, the results 
might well have been much different. 

Traditions, however, always die hard, if they ever die at all. Whereas the 
West Indies had to use such medium-pacers as Gerry Gomez and Frank Worrell 
to open the bowling for most of the early 1950s, they soon found themselves 
with a superabundance of firepower. Young men keen on making the West 
Indian Test eleven gradually recognized that they could hardly be expected to 
compete with such great stroke players as Christiani, Holt, Marshall and the 
‘three terrible Ws’. They steadily shifted their focus and some of them even 
decided to retool. Both Wes Hall and Charlie Griffith, who began their careers 
as wicketkeeper /batsmen in the early 1950s, shifted to fast bowling in their late 
teens. They might never otherwise have represented Barbados, much less the 
West Indies. Their decision bore remarkable fruit. Within a few years, they had 
made themselves, by dint of assiduous toil, two of the world’s most feared fast 
bowlers. 1 2 They became role models not only for West Indians but for others as 
well. That great Australian fast bowler Dennis Lillee, for instance, has often 
admitted that Hall was his main source of inspiration. 20 

A question of balance 

It was this question of balance that hampered the West Indies at every turn 
before the 1960s. In the early days, they failed to find (or to select when one 
was available) a competent wicketkeeper. Indeed, in 1900, they toured England 
without a recognized stumper at all. 21 Their policy for many years was to select 
a batsman who could keep wicket rather than a specialist for the position. Thus, 
such batsmen as Robert Christiani, Rohan Kanhai, Karl Nunes and Clyde Walcott 
were often pressed into service. This seriously weakened their out-cricket and, 
particularly during the 1930s, their fast bowlers suffered from too many missed 
chances. 

Imbalance was sometimes the product of the senseless ‘quota’ system which 
was routinely used from 1900 until about 1 950. This policy meant the selection 
of a roughly equal number of players from the four leading cricket territories 
irrespective of their relative strengths. As a consequence, the best team was 
seldom chosen for overseas tours and some critical mistakes were inevitable. The 
quota system and the sad neglect of the so-called ‘smaller islands’ were not the 
only impediments to West Indian cricket success before the 1960s. The old- 
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fashioned racist policy of ‘white captaincy’ also left the islanders considerably 
hamstrung. Until the appointment of Frank Worrell to lead the team to 
Australia in 1960/ 61 , the West Indies seldom selected their best captain. Such 
fine players as Learie Constantine, Herman Griffith and George Headley, who 
possessed keen cricketing brains, were never considered appropriate candidates 
for the captaincy. Even when Headley was appointed, at the age of almost 40, to 
lead the West Indies in the first Test against England at Bridgetown in January 
1948, it was understood that the system of ‘rotating headship’, which had often 
been used in the past, would be tried again. Thus, Gerry Gomez captained the 
side in Trinidad and John Goddard led it in the final two Tests. During the 
1929/ 30 series against England, four local whites had led the West Indies at the 
different locations. It was an absurd policy, which ought never to have been 
conceived. 


The roots of calypso cricket 

While these wounds were largely self-inflicted, there were other basic 
difficulties over which the West Indians had less control. Until the inception of 
the Shell Shield in 1965/66, there was no regular annual competition in the 
territory. First-class matches were haphazardly arranged and West Indians 
routinely entered Test cricket without the necessary experience of having 
played several first-class matches. All Caribbean cricketers were Saturday - 
aftemoon club players, in effect, who had to adjust rapidly to the regular grind 
of first-class cricket six days a week when they undertook tours to England and 
elsewhere. This left them at a considerable disadvantage and helps to explain 
why they so often failed to do justice to their natural talents. Saturday-afternoon 
club cricket requires the swift accumulation of runs and there are few 
opportunities for patient grafting. On their tours abroad, the West Indians 
consequently became notorious for scoring about 20 to 30 beautiful runs each 
and losing their concentration after about an hour’s toil. The expression 
‘calypso cricket’ steadily acquired regular usage to describe their bright and 
breezy approach. But it also conveyed negative messages, as it denoted an 
almost innate or congenital inability (on the part of blacks and browns) to 
remain focused for very long. Of all their earlier batsmen, only George 
Challenor, Tim Tarilton and George Headley seemed prepared to stay at the 
crease for any considerable length of time. Some pundits simply put all of this 
down to basic flaws in Caribbean technique as well as ‘African temperament’ . 

Most critical observers now agree, however, that there seemed very little 
wrong with the temperament or the batting technique of Derek Sealy, the 
Barbadian child prodigy, who fashioned a stylish century against the MCC on its 
1929/30 tour of the Caribbean and proceeded to represent the West Indies in a 
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Test match at the unprecedentedly young age of 17 years, 122 days. 22 He scored 
a superb 58 on his debut and produced a number of very fine innings thereafter. 
There can be no question about his ability to bat and to do so in critical situations. 
At the end of the day, however, he could show a batting average of only 28.11 
from his 19 innings in 1 1 Tests. 


Effects of first-class inexperience 

Other classic examples of the result of first-class cricket inexperience are the 
careers of Learie Constantine and C.R. ‘Snuffle’ Browne. These two fine all- 
rounders had the capacity to defeat many a county side entirely single-handed 
and they often did so. But their approach was totally inappropriate for Test 
cricket and they consequently left very mediocre statistics indeed as batsmen at 
this level of the game. Constantine boasted a batting average of 19.24 runs in his 
18 Test matches and ‘Snuffie’ 25. 14 in his eight Test innings. 23 

That this whole question of first-class cricket inexperience and lack of 
practice was crucial was amply demonstrated as late as 1951/52 during 
the West Indian tour of Australia. In every Test match, their leading batsmen 
settled in and then lost their wickets in an unnecessary and impatient attempt to 
force the pace. Years later, Gomez almost put his finger on the nub of the 
difficulty when he reflected that if any one of the West Indian batsmen had 
made a significant score in each of the Tests, the tourists could easily have won 
the series, which was so much more closely contested than the 4—1 margin 
indicated. 24 

These scores and results are enormously instructive. They tell us very little 
about ‘calypso cricket’, even though the Caribbean batsmen had all 
demonstrated an abundance of attractive strokes. They speak eloquently to the 
matter of approach and experience. It is highly unlikely that that same team, 
opposing the same Australians in 1 990, would have lost any of those matches at 
all. It is not enough simply to say that batsmen of the stamp of Christiani, 
Goddard, Gomez, Marshall, Rae, Stollmeyer, Walcott, Weekes and Worrell 
were all defective in either temperament or technique, or both. The more 
telling consideration is that their background, their training and their instincts 
were not in keeping with the demands of a five-day Test match. 25 

Before the 1960s, therefore, the West Indies struggled on what was a far 
from level playing field. All their opponents had established local, annual first- 
class competitions long before the inception of the Caribbean Shell Shield in 
1965/66. Regular and organized county cricket in England, for example, goes 
back at least as far as 18 73. 26 The Australians began to compete for their 
Sheffield Shield as long ago as 1892/93, after some 40 years of regular 
‘intercolonial’ jousting. 27 New Zealand’s Plunket Shield competition, replaced 
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by the Shell Trophy competition in 1974, began in 1921/22. India’s Ranji 
Trophy had its origins in 1 934/ 35, while the Pakistanis began their annual quest 
for the Quaid-E-Azam Trophy in the 1953/54 season. 28 Whatever the standard 
of play, these competitions taught cricketers how to perform at the first-class 
level for several days on end and the situation was thus very much different from 
club matches played very casually on weekends . 


A level playing field at last 

The playing-field was levelled at long last in the mid-1960s. The arrival of the 
Shell Shield finally meant that the West Indies could participate in regular annual 
first-class seasons like all their competitors. This was the vital prerequisite to the 
destruction of Saturday- afternoon approaches. It also did much to remove 
regional barriers, since it allowed local audiences to watch other Caribbean 
players whom they might not otherwise have seen. One of the main causes of 
parochialism in the old days was ignorance. The Barbadians of the inter-war 
years, for instance, had accepted Headley as an icon because they heard so 
regularly of his exceptional deeds. But few of them ever saw the great George in 
action. Almost incredibly, Headley played only three first-class matches, all of 
them Tests, at the Kensington Oval in Bridgetown throughout his long career. 29 
Before 1952, Jamaican cricketers had visited Barbados only once — in 1925, 
before Headley had embarked on his first-class career. 30 Similarly, a player of 
Herman Griffith’s stature would hardly have been known to Jamaicans. 
Although he was an active first-class cricketer from 1922 to 1941, he played 
only once at Sabina Park (in the fourth Test against England in April 1930). The 
first Barbadian tour to Jamaica did not take place until 1 947. 

With the coming of the Shell Shield, selectorial guessing became less 
necessary. Although it involved only a limited number of matches each season, 
the new competition at least ensured that a regular player could expect about three 
or four first-class games on an annual basis. This would inevitably take him 
beyond his native shores and provide him with a regional rather than strictly 
parochial following. While Jamaican cricketers of the calibre of Hines Johnson, 
Esmond Kentish, Alan Rae and Ken Rickards could complete their distinguished 
careers without ever having played before a Barbadian crowd, for instance, such 
an oddity would hardly be possible nowadays. 

Regular regional competition, however, is not a guarantee of permanent 
success. While it facilitates more intelligent selectorial decisions, it cannot 
manufacture cricketers of unusual quality. Hence the West Indies, like their 
opposition, have witnessed peaks and valleys since 1965. The early 1960s saw 
the flourishing of the genius of Basil Butcher, Lance Gibbs, Charlie Griffith, 
Wes Hall, Conrad Hunte, Rohan Kanhai, Deryck Murray, Gary Sobers and Joe 
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Solomon. From 1962 to 1967, the West Indian squad was consequently 
unstoppable. But when this mighty generation faded, it took some years before 
the new crop of stars matured. From 1968 to 1972 the West Indies failed to win 
a single Test series. They endured a miserable stretch of 20 Tests without a 
single victory, even though playing at home in 1 5 of these, including ten against 
India and New Zealand, who were not then looked upon as cricketing giants. 
Sobers was still feared as the world’s greatest cricketer and Kanhai was still 
capable of sporadic brilliance, but they lacked a supporting cast. 

The 1970s were years of constant rebuilding, beginning with the tour of 
England in 1973 when Kanhai led a squad of youngsters from whom a great deal 
came to be heard in the years that followed. When Gibbs, Kanhai and Sobers 
finally departed, the Age of Lloyd began. Lloyd himself suffered much at 
Australia’s hands in 1975/76. But he learned many important lessons in that 
winter of discontent. The Australians taught him the value of physical fitness, 
mental preparedness, strategic planning and relentless endeavour. 31 They also 
demonstrated the effectiveness of a three-pronged pace attack. The sheer single- 
minded ruthlessness of the Australians left an indelible impression on the young 
tourists. By 1976, the West Indies had regrouped. For the next two decades, 
with but few disappointments along the way, they carried all before them. 


A slump of serious proportions 

The present West Indian problems spring mainly from the failure of the 
territory to replace any of the superstars who retired at the beginning of the 
1990s. Apart from Brian Lara, who enjoys the unique distinction of 
simultaneously holding the two most prestigious batting records in cricket, the 
West Indies have not produced a world-class batsman to continue the glorious 
tradition established by Gordon Greenidge, Desmond Haynes, Clive Lloyd, Viv 
Richards and Richie Richardson. Nor have they produced a magnificent fast 
bowler to repeat the feats of Curtly Ambrose and Courtney Walsh. They are 
also still awaiting a worthy successor to such former spinners as Lance Gibbs and 
Sonny Ramadhin. Ridley Jacobs is currently their best wicketkeeper /batsman, 
but he is quite inferior to the great Jeffrey Dujon, who kept wicket with such 
distinction during the 1980s. The win in the one-day series in India in 
November 2002 does not take away from the 2—0 defeat in the Test matches of 
the tour. 

It is tempting to conclude, as Dr Hilaiy Beckles once did in reference to 
recent cricket in Barbados, that this is a ‘crisis of social culture’. 32 The fact is 
that the territory is very different in 2002 from 30 or 40 years ago. One of the 
most striking differences is the disappearance of street cricket. Youngsters 
participated in this form of the game throughout the Caribbean. It contained 
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peculiar hazards that compelled the youth to improvise. In many of the densely 
populated villages, there were houses almost every -where. Since hitting any 
house full on was an automatic out, the young batsmen were surrounded by all 
kinds of fielders, both human and inanimate. Creativity was therefore essential. 
Steady and inexorable urbanization all across the archipelago brought an end to 
this excellent form of apprenticeship. 

The age of independence ( 1 960 to the present) also witnessed the rapid growth 
of a new bourgeoisie, mainly black and brown. This class is more numerous, 
more acquisitive and generally more intense than its predecessors. The emphasis 
is on family and profession. The members of this class no longer see cricket and 
education as the sole avenues to social mobility and economic empowerment. 
They encourage their children to aim at certificates rather than cricket caps, and 
the scholar-cricketer has almost disappeared from the Caribbean social 
landscape. Many secondary schools in the Caribbean once equated mental acuity 
with cricketing ability. This is no longer the case. In Barbados, for instance, 
Combermere School, Harrison College and The Lodge produced the vast bulk 
of that island’s first-class cricketers from 1865 to 1965 . These schools have been 
much less successful as cricket nurseries during the past three decades. In fact, 
ever since the retirement of David Holford in 1979, their finest alumni have 
been Anderson Cummins and Roland Holder, who boast a paltry aggregate of 
16 Test caps. 33 

Whereas secondary schools once played a key role in the development of 
first-class cricketers throughout the West Indies, they have now been reduced 
to playing mainly among themselves . They no longer have the valuable experience 
of competing against hardened veterans while still in their teens. Cricket 
administrators across the Caribbean have also been encouraging the lads to play 
in too many limited-overs competitions. This has proven detrimental, as it 
stifles the development of proper batting technique, which is so essential for 
success in first-class play. This may help, in part, to explain the unusual 
brittleness of Caribbean batsmanship in recent times. 

Interestingly, while the West Indies have been performing so poorly at the 
senior level, most of their under- 17 and under- 19 teams have continued to 
prosper. Their young fast bowlers seem to do especially well. But the price they 
have generally paid for this success is early fatigue and premature burn-out. It is 
probably significant that the majority of great West Indian speedsters, such as 
Ambrose, Griffith, Hall and Marshall, took up fast bowling in their late (rather 
than early) teens. 

To make matters worse, drug abuse among the young has become a major 
source of concern throughout the West Indies. The increasing popularity of 
illegal drugs has hindered cricket’s growth. Whereas rum and tobacco were the 
leading addictions to which previous generations were attracted, too many 
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West Indian youngsters are experimenting with much more dangerous 
substances nowadays. 

Another potential explanation for the gradual decline of West Indian cricket 
has been the steady Americanization of Caribbean culture. There is considerable 
(and increasing) exposure to the North American media. Daily access to Miami, 
New York and San Juan has significantly reduced the previous dependence on 
the United Kingdom and Europe for the provision of social and cultural models. 
Hence, such sports as basketball, golf and tennis receive almost as much 
television coverage as cricket. Where once cricket reigned absolutely supreme 
in the region , it now has to compete with a host of other sports and pastimes . W est 
Indian youngsters now have a much wider range of sporting heroes to 
emulate. 34 


Some positive signs 

These are some of the major problems that currently bedevil Caribbean cricket. 
But the picture is not one of total gloom. For too long, for instance, there was 
unnecessary friction between the WICBC (now the WICB) and the West Indies 
Players’ Association (WIPA). But in recent years very deliberate efforts have 
been made to bridge the gap between administrators and players. In 1998, the 
WICB was finally prepared to allocate an annual grant of US$50,000 to the 
WIPA over an initial three-year period and to accept its chief executive officer, 
David Holford, as the person who would ‘liaise with the WICB with respect to 
remuneration of members and disciplinary actions’. 35 There are positive signs 
that the two forces have come to recognize at long last that they are partners 
(rather than adversaries) in what, essentially, is a community enterprise. It is 
therefore unlikely that the infamous players’ strike of 1998 will soon be 
repeated. The constant tension between the board and the players often served 
as a distraction during the 1980s and 1 990s. 

With Revd Wesley Hall now presiding over the WICB, there is a greater 
awareness of the need to pacify West Indian cricket’s various stakeholders — 
administration, players and public. The WICB has succeeded in attracting much 
more lucrative sponsorships than anything previously contemplated. The 
various governments in the region have also come to the conclusion that cricket 
is too vital a feature of Caribbean life to be treated any longer with benign 
neglect and have agreed in principle to work in closer cooperation than ever 
before with the WICB. The University of the West Indies (UWI) has also shown 
a firm determination to play a leading role in cricket’s resurgence. Indeed, the 
Caribbean Common Market (CARICOM), the WICB and the UWI combined in 
October 2000 to sponsor an all-embracing conference in Antigua to discuss the 
interests of all the stakeholders and to emerge with recommendations. This was 
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the sequel to a more informal symposium organized in May 2000 by the UWI 
and the CARICOM governments. 36 A great deal of good, that is to say, has come 
directly out of the embarrassment caused by the protracted slump. Keith 
Mitchell, the prime minister of Grenada and a former cricket captain of that 
island, played a key role in the establishment of a cricket academy at St 
George’s University in 1998 as well as a brand new Queen’s Park Stadium 
complex in 2001. Its cricket facilities are already regarded as the finest in the 
Caribbean, with first-class nets less than 50 yards from the beach, a well- 
equipped gymnasium and several spacious lecture rooms. The brainchild of Dr 
Rudi Webster, this academy is intended to offer all possible kinds of help to 
young cricketers to develop them into international stars. 37 Like most keen 
cricketers past and present, Mitchell is determined to keep alive the cricket 
tradition in the Caribbean and to convince other prime ministers in the region 
to do likewise. Basdeo Panday, the prime minister of Trinidad and Tobago, also 
called, in 1999, for more vigorous CARICOM intervention in support of West 
Indies cricket. 38 The Barbados Labour Party (BLP) government, under Owen 
Arthur, another former cricketer and keen cricket fan, has also been very 
generous in its treatment of the Barbados Cricket Association (BCA) over the 
years, recently offering that organization a guarantee on a loan of more than US 
$5 million from the government for the development of the Kensington Oval in 
Bridgetown. These funds were needed for the erection of a comfortable media 
stand that had long been lacking. 39 

In short, during the very recent past, most CARICOM governments have 
expressed a greater willingness to cooperate with the WICB than they had 
evinced earlier. In 1996, for instance, they had promised to assist the WICB by 
contributing generously to the cost of ‘retainer contracts’ to ensure the availability 
of the leading West Indian professionals. The idea of the scheme was to retain 
contracted players in the Caribbean, allowing them to coach and play for local 
clubs, rather than playing professionally abroad. But so many of the regional 
governments had been delinquent in their payments that the WICB had no 
choice but to abandon the programme in 1 998 . 40 Their attitude is much more 
positive and sympathetic now. 

The UWI has been so determined to keep alive the tradition of cricketing 
excellence in the Caribbean that it established in the early 1990s a Centre for 
Cricket Research (CCR) at the Cave Hill campus in Barbados. This was the 
brainchild of Professor Hilary Beckles, who was then the dean of arts and is now 
the principal. He retains a healthy interest in Caribbean cricket research and 
encourages students to write papers and theses on the development of the sport 
in the region. He instituted the annual Sir Frank Worrell Memorial Lecture at 
Cave Hill in 1993. He also organized the highly successful Sir Garfield Sobers 
Lecture Series at the Queen’s Park Steel Shed in Bridgetown in 1994 and the 
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Viv Richards Lectures Series at the same venue in 1995. These public lectures, 
eventually reproduced in book form, were intended to ensure that the younger 
generation would never lose sight of the principal plank in the Caribbean 
cultural heritage. 41 Another scholarly anthology, edited by Beckles and Brian 
Stoddart, was intended to serve as one of the basic texts for the fledgling 
CCR. 42 Institutions such as the CCR and texts such as those edited and written 
by Beckles represent tangible evidence of the abiding influence of cricket in 
Caribbean life and are deliberately geared towards perpetuating that influence. 

Another important institution, the Caribbean Cricket Centre (CCC), has 
recently been established in Antigua. It is a facility intended to provide high- 
quality practice, coaching and playing facilities for players and teams at every 
conceivable level. Plans were immediately set in place for expansion to include 
such amenities as a pavilion, a media centre, fitness rooms, a library and a video 
room. The WICB wisely associated itself with the project from the very start 
and is using the CCC as a practice facility for Test teams. 43 The WICB also 
initiated a programme that called for a series of personal development seminars 
to provide players ‘with a new perspective on life while enhancing their 
careers’ . Several promising Test and first-class cricketers attended the inaugural 
seminar at Port-of- Spain in July 1996. 44 

Some of the secondary schools, too, have begun to respond positively to the 
challenge issued by the WIBC, urging them to restore cricket to the 
curriculum. Just before his sudden and unfortunate death in December 1999, 
Sir Conrad Hunte was pleased to note, for example , that Combermere School had 
employed a cricket teacher and that two other Barbadian schools, Harrison 
College and Foundation, were planning to do the same. 45 This new 
concentration on cricket nurseries is another promising sign. 


Concluding remarks 

On the whole, then, the signs are propitious even if the results on the field have 
not altogether been satisfactory since 1995. For many years, the Caribbean 
Achilles heel was their batting. But the steady emergence of such world-class 
young batsmen as Darren Ganga, Christopher Gayle, Wavell Hinds, Marlon 
Samuels and Ramnaresh Sarwan gives the region a realistic gleam of hope. It 
was likely that the West Indies would not win the World Cup in 2003, but 
there is a good chance that they will be highly competitive in the 2007 
tournament, when they are planning to be the hosts. By this time, most of their 
recent efforts at reconstruction ought to have begun to bear some positive 
fruit. 
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An Ambiguous Legacy: Australia and 
the 2003 World Cup 

BINOY KAMPMARK 


Australia aimed to defend its World Cup title in South Africa and Zimbabwe 
with one of the most formidable teams of recent years. Without doubt, the 
present Australian side is one of the most successful sides in the history of the 
shorter game. This is not surprising, given the position of cricket in Australia, 
its health, and the resources channelled into the game’s development. 
Australians were looking forward to the tournament, as was every other 
country, well aware of its magnitude. A North Queensland paper had described 
the tournament in glowing terms: ‘The 2003 Cricket World Cup is being 
claimed as the biggest sporting event in Africa this decade. It will involve 14 
nations playing 54 matches over 46 days.’ 1 

But the regard for the World Cup in Australia has not always been 
reverential, and its performance in South Africa in 2003 will have limited 
impact on what has otherwise been a golden period of cricket in the Antipodes. 
Despite Australia’s fascination for the shorter version of cricket, the one-day 
game has an ambiguous history in Australia. Differences exist in how cricket 
authorities view the one-day game, and what the Australian public and cricket 
commentators feel about it. There are historical stigmas: World Series Cricket, 
the stifling of ‘Test’ cricketing technique, and the financially oriented goals 
forged by the one- day enterprise. There is also a prevalent feeling that Test 
cricket evokes the spiritual and the mythological, while one- day cricket and the 
World Cup conjures up the material spectacle of remunerated patriotism by 
means of sponsorship, lucrative contracts and the privileging of cricketers . 

However, given the nature of Australian cricket the players rue any loss in 
international competitions. One-day cricket has, after all, been elevated into a 
science of technique. Books have been written about the Australian expertise at 
the shorter game. There are now clear divisions between both the Australian Test 
cricketer and the one-day specialist. 

Beyond strategies on the field lie other viewpoints and dilemmas. There are 
the political implications: the fears associated with terrorism and security after 
1 1 September 200 1 . There have been financial considerations behind the World 
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Cup, the distribution of television rights, conflicts between player rights of 
contesting sponsors, and the suspicions of match-fixing behind the scenes which 
have ended any romantic idealization of the game. On these levels, the World 
Cup was/is viewed in an entirely different sense: the context of sport as it copes 
with political intrigue, and the way cricket has been reified in the new era of 
sport. The World Cup is no longer merely a festive occasion, but one where 
business and politics mix. Even if Australians looked at the World Cups as a 
carnival, the attitude of players and administrators was clear: Australia must 
retain the title. 


Historical stigmas and noble defeatism 

Cricket frames the Australian sporting identity. Its greatest player is an 
abbreviation: Sir Donald Bradman is the ‘Don’, who, says Australian journalist 
Paul Kelly, unites all sides of politics, a social emblem of utopian Australia. The 
Don’s death in late February 2001 , with its dominant narratives of integrity and 
the ethical realm of the ‘fair go’, confirmed cricket’s sovereign status in 
Australia. Rugby and Australian Rule codes in contrast hold to their social 
origins — rugby league remains a working class fascination, union is a private 
school pursuit, and Australian Rules retains its Victorian parochialism. Cricket 
in its general form is, for Australians, the summer game, iconic and epic. 

For years, the summer game was a pure white, blemished by a reddish hue on 
flannels. From Australia’s most enjoyed sport have come the variations, the 
shorter limited-overs version that has created a new brand of cricketer, quick, 
professional and colourful. But this form of the game, a truncated version of 
Test matches, did not have the respect reserved for the five-day counterpart. 
Like other countries in the cricketing constellation, Australians were initially 
slow to embrace the abbreviated game, and even less so an experiment 
involving all major cricketing nations. White flannels still dominated the game 
at all levels, from grade to the first-class competition. The one-day game itself, 
pioneered as a pilot scheme by Leicestershire with four other counties in 1962, 
took time to adapt to Australian conditions . 

By the time the first one-day match was staged in Australia on 5 January 1971 
in Melbourne, England’s cricketers were already seasoned in the shorter game. 
The Australian Cricket Board described the particular event as a’gamble’, held 
in lieu of a lost day’s play of the third Ashes Test that had been washed out by a 
deluge. The spectacle was new to the antipodes: sponsorship from private 
corporations, prize money incentives for the participants to the value of A$5, 
800, and 40 overs a side. Over a generation before, Bradman’s ‘Invincibles’ had 
come back to accumulating mortgage payments and unemployment. The one- 
day game in its nascent form provided a potential remedy to cricketing 
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indigence. Interviewed before the match, Australian captain Bill Lawry 

predicted that ‘sponsorship of cricket will be a most important aspect of the 

• > 2 
game in years to come . 

The public warmed to the 1971 match: 46,000 entered the turnstiles, and 
receipts totalled more than A$ 33,000. The Australian Cricket Board, marketing 
itself as a radical, innovative body, portrayed the game a success, and Bradman, 
as the board’s head, expressed pride at the enthusiastic crowds. The 
conservatism of the long game had given way to the brevity and financial 
incentives of its abbreviated sibling, though an inferior sibling in point: the game 
had been a hurried substitute to placate audiences and players alike. Newspaper 
headlines emphasized the limited-overs game as a lesser breed: the Age’s Percy 
Beamer called it a ‘Little Test’. The next day, journalists were writing about the 
exploits of a brave John Edrich of England, whose disciplined 82 took the game 
to an attacking Australian side. Former English pace bowler and Australian 
resident Frank Tyson opined: ‘In a word — that of the crowd and me — no tour 
should be without these games.’ While this particular substitute ‘Test’ lacked 
the intensity of the conventional game, the ‘crowd enjoyed it’. 5 We were thus 
granted a game without epic, without, in Tyson’s view, the folly and thrill of 
the light brigade. But a mandatory fixture it was to be. Nonetheless, there was a 
four- year lapse between the Melbourne experiment and what would become an 
experiment of international proportions: the World Cup of England in 1975. 

During the first World Cup in 1975 held in England, the durable Test game 
gave way to an international display of the finest international cricket at world 
level. The World Cup was a panacea for Australian cricket. In the words of 
Australian cricket writer Gideon Haigh, ‘Travel broadened the Australian mind. 
Their eyes were opened in the World Cup to one- day cricket’s heady English 
surge.’ The compilation of internationalism at the first World Cup was 
formidable , with Australian cricket somewhat overwhelmed by the experiment. 5 
Greg Chappell recalled ‘being on a cloud’ as he walked in from the street to 
play the final at Lord’s. 6 Scintillating cricket followed: Clive Lloyd’s century for 
the West Indies, the agility of a youthful Vivian Richards in the field, and the 
courage of Jeff Thompson, who, more accustomed to bowling thunderbolts 
than facing them, brought Australia within a few runs of victory. But one-day 
cricket and the international experiment were not universally lauded. Jack 
Bailey remembered that ‘There was then no international embracing of the one- 
day game as there is now; and the World Cup as a whole, and that final in 
particular, was a catalyst from which many future triumphs and troubles were 
to spring.’ 7 Ian Chappell was, till the final, sceptical of the experiment: ‘I don’t 
think too many of us were convinced that the World Cup had this great future 
until that final. ’ 8 
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The festivities at Lord’s did mark, as Greg Chappell suggested, ‘the new era 
in cricket’ . The World Cup of 1975 underscored a broader Australian reaction: 
the uprooting of traditions, the challenge posed by a new breed of cricket — the 
hardened Chappell breed of cricketer hewn by sledging, well-aimed fast 
bowling and financially conscious players. The emphasis in the 1970s was on a 
cricketing spectacle whose agents were unpaid, dissociated from rising gate 
receipts and the burden of semi- professionalism. Cricket players, to use Haigh’s 
description, ‘remained voyeurs to their popularity’. The takings of the 1974/75 
and 1975/76 seasons, both involving ruthless displays of Australian cricketing 
firepower, had caused players to doubt the integrity of the patriotic ACB. At the 
centre of cricket, a contradiction between the white flannels and the shorter 
game grew, its divisions evident in the ambitions of not only the conservative 
Australian Cricket Board and its supporters but also the more radical, financially 
minded Packer group. The privilege of playing for country was the only solid 
currency the ACB entertained. In the infamous words of ACB secretary Alan 
Barnes, ‘These are no professionals. . .they were all invited to play, and if they 
don’t like the conditions there are 500,000 other cricketers in Australia who 
would love to take their places. 9 

The shorter version of the game was appropriated by the financial conflicts of 
World Series Cricket In Australia, social divisions were hardened by the World 
Series revolution inspired by Australian media magnate Kerry Packer and the 
introduction of ‘pyjama cricket’. A typical sentiment expressed by Bailey, who 
saw himself as a protector of the game against the encroachment of the profit 
instinct: ‘Only when we were beginning to find our feet did people like Kerry 
Packer move in. Theirs was a sheer profit motive; ours, with amateur 
committees and a few professionals helping them, was to preserve and foster the 
game world wide.’ 10 There was doubt and enmity towards the shorter game. 
While Haigh has pointed out that ‘WSC. . .can claim no authorship for the one- 
day form. It merely worked its will upon it, through field restrictions, tougher 
prosecution of wides and repackaging as a technicolour blur . ?1 1 Notwithstanding 
the independence of the WSC concept from the one-day form itself, the 
association was well-founded. Certainly, critics of the project made the 
conceptual link easily enough. For the ‘voice’ of Australian cricket, Alan 
McGilvray, World Series Cricket was a partly selfish business venture designed 
to lure in crowds, intrusive in the way it disrupted ‘established perceptions of what 
cricket was all about’. 12 McGilvray could see no distinction: WSC and the one- 
day game were the offspring of the same financial enterprise, partly 
treacherous, partly necessary. Lillee, from the other side of the cricketing 
divide, made a similar observation. While the World Series format was 
‘originally envisaged as a season of “Supertests’”, Packer’s inclination towards 
the ‘one-day concept’ led to the most distinct features of the modern limited- 
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overs game. ‘Who’d ever heard of cricketers wearing anything but white? 
Who’d ever heard of playing with a white ball, or drawing circles on the ground 
and imposing field restrictions?’ 13 Australian players were grateful for the 
heresy. Had Packer not stepped in, ‘I shudder to think what would have 
happened to cricket’, suggested Rodney Marsh. Without the newly modelled 
game and by implication the more commercialized product of shorter cricket, 
cricket would have become ‘a secondary sport’ in Australia. 1 4 

The protean, fast nature of the game as epitomized by the one -day format 
transformed the image of cricket in Australia, from impecunious players to a 
more professional, contractual game of sponsorship and marketing. With the 
addition of this more hurried cricket to the extended game, with ‘pyjama’ 
colours, the white ball, and day -night cricket, Australians developed an interest 
for the World Series and the World Cup. In 1977, as Lillee put it, ‘limited- 
overs cricket was thrust upon a curious Australian’ . 1 5 The cricket wars, resolved 
by a tentative truce between the ACB and Packer, provided various spoils, the 
most dominant being the immoveable pillars of one-day cricket. As Lillee 
observed, there was ‘no way... that the Board was not going to make one-day 
cricket a very important part of their planning for future seasons’. 16 From 
within the maelstrom of WSC sprang the success of the one-day game and the 
format of internationals that has led to the regular clash of nations in a World 
Cup tournament. 

This did not silence influential Australian critics of the one-day game. With 
the new hybridization of cricket, altered by Packer’s innovative packages, the 
one- day game and, ultimately, its international culmination in the form of the 
World Cup, led to fears that technique would suffer. The one-day game, 
McGilvray had pessimistically predicted, would oversee the atrophy of the Test 
game, surreptitiously creeping into the arena of true cricket: ‘It was producing 
loose batting. It was killing off technique.’ The purist raged against this ‘plastic 
sort of thing in which bowlers were reduced to cart horses, denied the normal 
support fields that helped them chase wickets.’ 17 Ironically, McGilvray’ s 
sentiment supposed a law of diminishing returns: more finance, more 
professionalism in the game fed through one-day cricket would lead to a less 
professional display of skills and talent. The World Cup, far from being a 
consummation of cricket, marked its diminution. 

Thus McGilvray ’s denunciation of the shorter game was echoed by many 
Australians. The one- day game fostered a mean spirit, anathema to both 
establishment players and the rebellious cricketers alike. It was deemed 
restrictive, a limitation on cricketing prowess and skill. Runs had to be 
contained; conservative field restrictions put in place. McGilvray’s commentary 
was polemical: ‘At the end of my days as a broadcaster I suppose it is fair to say 
I was not a fan of one-day cricket’ The one-day game ‘offended my sensibilities, 
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for there was too much slather and whack, too little concern for the traditional 
trials of strength that were the base of the cricket I had known. ’ 18 The game of 
colours and its nocturnal fascination disturbed the equilibrium of the Test 
match, a trial of five days and four innings. But even a sceptical McGilvray left 
room for revisions. The 1987 one-day series in Australia held in Perth to 
celebrate the America’s Cup Celebrations shifted the focus from the relentless 
accumulation of runs to a more even competition between bat and ball. ‘Here 
there was always a chance for a bowler.’ Pitches had not been flattened to 
lifeless docility and Perth’s famous breeze, the ‘Fremantle doctor’, could be 
used adeptly by class bowlers to drift the ball. McGilvray had to concede that 
‘People like it. Crowds beyond our imagination a few years ago throng to see 
it.- 19 

Australia’s World Series rebels were also suspicious of the shorter game, 
whatever financial boons it disseminated. The aggressive Lillee felt that one-day 
cricket stifled aggression, the primary attribute of the Australian cricketer. ‘I 
know it sounds un-Australian, and I almost find the idea offensive, but in 
limited-overs cricket we must learn to think negatively.’ 20 But Lillee would be 
writing more positively years later: one- day cricket had the ‘surprise element’ 
and it would always produce a result. 21 ‘There were two teams out there. One 
would win, the other would lose — and they would produce thrills galore in the 
process.’ 22 He would still assert in 1987 that Test matches ‘will always be the 
ultimate measuring stick of international cricket supremacy’ . 2 3 Wisden noted the 
comments of the Australian captain Greg Chappell during the 1979/80 World 
Series Cup, where ‘he made it clear that he disliked this defensive form of 
cricket. He attempted to win his matches without resorting to negative bowling 
or spreading his fielders round the boundary.’ 24 Simon O’Donnell, a formidable 
Victorian lower-order batsman who participated in Australia’s 1987 World Cup 
success in India, put the roles of the players in the one-day game in perspective: 
‘In these matches, batsmen ride the white horses and win the medals, bowlers 
are trampled underfoot.’ 25 

With numerous players acknowledging one-day cricket’s detrimental effect 
on batting and bowling techniques, Australians became defeatist. As Haigh 
observes, ‘Probably until the 1987 World Cup. . .patriotic one-day defeat was 
an Australian trait.’ 26 In contrast, the West Indian captain Clive Lloyd saw the 
victory at Lord’s in 1975 as material for nation building, and one-day cricket as 
the vehicle for national unity. ‘Calypso cricket’ was the lifeblood of West Indian 
prestige, and the expertise developed at the shorter game by the Caribbean 
cricketers would be unsurpassed for the better part of a decade. Where 
Australia itself struggled to win the World Cup until 1987, the West Indies 
made three finals and won two. For Australia, there were only painful 
memories enshrined by this dogma of defeatism. Australian one-day cricket 
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suffered free fall, and Kim Hughes, its captain in 1983, made his absence felt. 
According to Lillee, ‘He was not to be seen and after a day or two a few of us 
started to ask where he was.’ 27 Manager Phil Ridings told Marsh that Hughes 
had made a rapid exit to Perth, having ‘left more than 24 hours ago’. 28 

But such defeatism through the early 1980s was not matched by the surging 
popularity of the game in Australia. A Gallup Poll finding in March 1986 found 
that 58 per cent of respondents preferred the shorter game to its lengthier rival. 29 
The ACB, wounds healed after the rifts caused by Packer’s rebellion, was keen 
to expand on the formula. The board had been, David Richards noted, 
‘condemned for being progressive, for playing too much one-day cricket’ . 30 On 
the cricket field, the audience was softening and converts were made. At times, 
the way was left open for frivolous exhibitionism rather than serious cricket. 
Australians delighted at the effrontery of Dean Jones’s sunglasses and the hilarity 
of Merv Hughes’s acrobatics. Jones would be thankful at not ‘dropping one [a 
catch] on the dozen or so times he’d worn “sunnies’”. 31 

The negative approach to the one-day game altered under the stewardship of 
Allan Border, who claimed that limited-overs matches could ‘inspire a 
revitalized approach to Test cricket’ . 32 With Border, the one-day game became 
scientific and programmatic. The memories of Australia’s victory in the World 
Cup of 1 987 were significant to the gradual revival of Australian cricket, both in 
its one-day and longer forms. Border’s memory of victory in India, Australian 
limited-overs defeatism turned into victory, was not only ‘being chaired, trophy 
held aloft, around the ground before all those cheering thousands in the final 
crowd’. 33 The final victory at Eden Gardens was cathartic: ‘It was a marvellous 
spontaneous moment that remains forever in my mind as the springboard of a 
new spirit in a team that, until that day, had been painted as a team of losers.’ 34 
Expatriates, Australian tourists and team members alike crowded around the 
players in victorious euphoria. 

The Australian cast of 1987 would come to dominate a new era in the game, 
marked by what would become one of the more successful periods of 
Australia’s cricketing glamour. There would be fast running between the 
wickets initiated by Jones, and the subtleties of the slow ball, pioneered by 
Steve Waugh of New South Wales. Indian crowds witnessed the ‘cool’ 
performances of the man dubbed ‘ice man’, whose deceptive medium pace 
brought victories against India and New Zealand through subtle changes of pace 
in the final overs of their respective matches. 

But the nature of the game, with its entrenched fickleness, had made the 
Australian public ambivalent. Between 1987 and 1992, the one-day game 
became a serious venture for both team and public — but Australian failures 
were not greeted with predictions of gloom and demise at the broader level, 
where cricket is nourished, in Test and domestic cricket. Other sides were 
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catching up, exploiting Australia’s 1992 defence in Australia and New Zealand 
as fragile and inconsistent. David Frith suggested that ‘their approach was too 
inflexible and their form too fickle’. 35 Whatever the reputation of Australia 
going into the matches on home soil and in New Zealand, the power had shifted 
and the variable nature of one -day cricket was revealed yet again. The Australian 
one- day approach had become a programme of orthodoxy: gradual 
accumulation of runs in the first 1 5 overs followed by middle consolidation and 
a rapid hit-out at the end of the innings. Border’s controlled approach was 
fraying — coach Bobby Simpson suggested that the demise of Australia at the 
1992 World Cup was due to training regimens imitated by other cricketing 
nations. New Zealand and England ‘had recognized the importance of the net- 
run-rate, the “NRR”. They had installed batsmen at the top of the order who 
could “go for it”. ’36 The first match at Eden Park in New Zealand reversed 
Australia’s fortunes from its 1987 victory. Left-handed batsman Mark 
Greatbatch bruised the Australian attack, and the New Zealand captain Martin 
Crowe signalled his new unorthodoxy by opening the attack with the off-spin of 
Dipak Patel. Without their home side to support, Australians backed a new 
South African team, awakened from the dormancy of apartheid-induced 
isolation. Disappointment rather than catastrophe tended to govern the 
response of Australians, more concerned with Test match standings. 

The reaction of Australians to the next World Cup, also on the subcontinent, 
was similar. There was a hunger to win, but a pragmatic approach prevailed. 
Security considerations trumped the serious quest for victory. The Australians 
refused to visit Sri Lanka, fearing terrorist attacks by the insurgent Tamil 
Tigers, and forfeited its allotted matches. Dispensations and generous offers 
from the Sri Lankan Board were ignored. But the Australian performances 
measured up right to the final, where the enigmatic Sri Lankans became one-day 
champions. This time, it was not Greatbatch, but the reckless explosiveness of 
Sanath Jayasuriya opening against the white ball, followed by the consolidating 
Gurusinha, the competitive captain Arjuna Ranatunga and the aged genius of 
Aravinda de Silva. Happily for Steve Waugh, ‘ice man’ in India, the one-day 
side that went to England in the summer of 1 999 successfully reclaimed what it 
had lost on home soil . 

This historical ambivalence of Australian cricketing audiences towards the 
one-day game could not be discounted for World Cup 2003. While Dean Jones 
predicted in the early 1 990s that Test cricket would in 20 years ‘be reduced and 
we’ll be more interested in one-day cricket’, the prophecy remains 
unfulfilled. 37 On a public level, interest remains strong in Test matches, so 
much so that skill in Tests is respected more than in the one-day game. A 
careful reading of the various hubristic commentaries on Australian cricket over 
the last few summers reveals a distinction between one-day performances and 
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Test successes. A Herald Sun columnist suggested that ‘No team in world cricket 
compares to the all-conquering Australian Test team. With a record string of 16 
wins and a 5—1 aggregate last year against their nearest opponents, South Africa, 
Waugh’s warriors have run out of worthy opponents.’ 38 The Sunday Telegraph’s 
Craig Hector advanced a similar proposition, ‘The current Australian Test 
cricket team is the greatest XI we have ever had. And Stephen Waugh is the 
greatest Australian Test captain we have ever had, Sir Donald Bradman 
included.’ 39 Another letter writer to the Advertiser from the Northern Territory 
suggested that ‘the Australian Cricket Board send a message to its English 
counterpart that there’s not much point playing Test matches between the two 
nations until the English teams learn how to field.’ 433 Even the 1948 Australian 
invincible, all-rounder Keith Miller, regarded the present ensemble at a dinner 
speech as the ‘the best side that I’ve seen, without doubt. I think they’re 
brilliant. ’ 41 In reality, loss at one-day competitions, World Cup included, bruise 
the Australian psyche, but not irreparably. 

Despite these reservations, Australians still show anticipation for cricket’s 
greatest spectacle. The modern World Cup has become a sporting fixture in the 
Australian imagination, developing into late night rituals for Australians 
religiously devoted to ‘live’ coverage of their team’s matches. Before the World 
Cup in 1999, a New South Wales columnist was looking forward to a nocturnal 
existence hypnotized by television. ‘That means, of course, late nights and early 
mornings for the next five weeks as we cricket tragics become glued to the TV 
and timed in to the radio for the action, climaxing with the final at Lord’s on 
June 2 0.’ 42 


A cricket dynasty 

At the administrative and player level, winning at the one- day game is no longer 
premised on Haigh’s diagnosis of the defeatist one -day cricketer. While the 
public is entertained at the frivolous, exhibitionist level of the one -day game, 
Australian cricket has pursued the World Cup crown with attentiveness and 
preparation. The gradual process of attaining near invincibility has been long 
drawn out. Allan Border saw the best and worst of Australia’s one- day cricket, 
and the present players can be seen to be the legacy of ruthless and talented 
captains — from Mark Taylor to Steve Waugh. Various moves have been made 
to eliminate the unpredictability of the game by endowing cricketers with suitable 
one-day techniques. Glenn McGrath is consistently economical in bowling, 
while Michael Bevan is always skilful in ‘farming’ the strike from lower-order 
batsmen in accumulating totals. The elevation of West Australian wicketkeeper- 
batsman Adam Gilchrist to the top order has been a singular revelation. ‘Just go 
out there and play your natural game’ was Steve W augh’ s instruction to the newly 
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moved left-hander on 23 January 1998. 43 Instead of languishing in the middle 
order, his talents have shone in the opening overs. 

The festivity of the World Cup game has given way to a more sober approach 
to winning. The present Australian combination is formidable. Ricky Ponting 
has been inspirational as captain. Australian talent is plentiful, and the media talk 
constantly about players in the wings. Purges within the team are planned and 
the Australian side that won at Lord’s in 1999 is much altered, leaving the way 
clear for hopefuls. Seven players behind that victory — Adam Dale, Damien 
Fleming, Brendon Julian, Shane Lee, Paul Reiffel, Mark Waugh and Tom Moody 
— were absent in South Africa. 44 Structured around coaching, training and 
discipline, the Australian programme adopted by the Cricket Academy has 
meant an endless supply of talent. 

The present group of Australian selectors seek to develop a professional one- 
day side with specialists devoted to the shorter game. Ian Chappell’s 
observations in the Bulletin in early March 2002 pointed to a shift in selection 
policy in Australian cricket, with a greater emphasis on the one-day game and a 
speedy initiation of those adept at limited-overs cricket. Gradually, the divisions 
between Test and one -day ability have become clear. Elevated into an art to be 
perfected, the one- day game in Australia is now criteria-laden. Bevan is a one- 
day certainty yet entirely alienated from Test matches. Conversely, Steve 
Waugh was exiled from the one-day game. The selectors’ obsession with one- 
day perfection is also reflected in the work of some one-day cricketers. Jones, 
writing in 1991, spoke of ‘one-day wizards’ much like himself — Peter Taylor 
and Simon O’Donnell. 45 Eight years later, Gilchrist produced a code on the one- 
day game, resonant with textbook suggestions for the readers on how to play 
shorter cricket. Field positions are discussed, batting and bowling technique 
analysed, and tactics for various stages of the one-day game enumerated in 
detail. 46 World Cup cricket for Gilchrist is the pinnacle of the one-day game: 
‘As good as it gets. . . A huge thrill to be part of it and a wonderful moment to 
share with great team mates.’ 47 

Many Australians are resigned to this division of one-day player and T est player, 
an indication that Australian cricket watchers of the new millennium demand 
different allegiances and different attributes. Australia’s strategy in retaining the 
World Cup was based on the weakening common ground between one-day 
cricket and Test matches. Thus, in the view of a Mareeba resident in North 
Queensland, Steve Waugh’s utility had diminished in one form of cricket, but 
not another: ‘As a one-day player he has (had) passed his prime but as a Test captain 
and player he has a few more years left. There are a lot of young players coming 
up through the ranks. ’ 48 

The dropping of Steve Waugh from the one-day side had supporters. 
According to former selector Samuel Loxton, ‘It’s a young man’s game and I 
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would hate to see this country fall into the trap that the West Indies have fallen 
into. My fear is that all the fellows in this [Australian] side are going to go out at 
the same time and we are going to be left lamenting.’ 49 The suggestion of 
Loxton is ominous. Wame himself suggested an ageist formula, a division of 
youth and age, adventure and wisdom between the one-day game and the Test 
match in 1 997. Such is his regard for the World Cup that he suggests biennial 
events. For Warne, Test matches can only be saved through mimicking the one- 
day game — a ‘Test championship’ as the longer counterpart for its shorter twin. 
The ICC had to be more enterprising: batsmen could be given more value for 
their boundaries, and ropes could be brought in closer from the boundary line 
to encourage aggressive hitting. 50 

Others in the press were less impressed by the Waugh sacrifice. A Sunday 
Telegraph contributor was emphatic: 

World Cup cricket is like State of Origin rugby league and Bledisloe Cup 
rugby union — one of the toughest, most rugged and demanding tests in 
sport. When will our out-of-touch cricket selectors realise it is not a time 
to be ‘looking to the future’. Steve Waugh is the toughest and most 
ruthless competitor of the modern era. He MUST go to South Africa for 
the World Cup. 51 

The Cairns Post, after surveying a few members of the public, found a range of 
responses to Australia’s tactical and strategic obsession behind World Cup 
mechanics. One lady from the Esplanade suggested that dropping Waugh was 
particularly callous. ‘I object to this when they’re not doing so well they get rid 
of them, it’s too competitive, they should show more humanity.’ 52 

The presence of ample talent has briefly induced schizophrenia in the 
Australian selectors. Mark Waugh’s omission from the game in favour of the 
South Australian left-hander Darren Lehmann may be more an instance of 
fairness rather than sober calculation. But the omission of both brothers from 
the one- day squad was premised on the present mania for cricketing perfection 
by selectors determined to continue, as the Age suggested in late October 2002, 
the ‘golden’ age of Australian cricket. The present golden age now extends into 
discrimination between Test and one-day specialists. The omission of Steve 
Waugh especially had nothing to do with punishment or insufficient 
performance at the international level, ‘but to make the Australian side a better 
team’. Each new promotion, each new face, brought suggestions of a 
replacement, a seamless alteration to a progressing machine. ‘Lehmann’s 
promotion is made, too, with the imminent loss of Steve Waugh in mind. ’ 53 
For all the issues of the ‘perfect’ line-up, Australian one-day cricket still faces 
challenges. The mercurial Wame may be absent in the near future, ageing like his 
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senior colleagues. There is also the long-standing inability to find the perfect all- 
rounder — a Botham, an Imran or a Dev. Not since the days of the mercurial 
left-handed swing bowler Alan Davidson has a quality all-rounder made his 
presence consistently felt in an Australian side, despite Greg Matthews’s 
inconsistent challenge in the 1980s. ‘If we fill that position well, we’ll be very 
hard to beat,’ Border said. ‘We have had good candidates, but they have not 
quite grabbed the position and said, “Look, this is mine”.’ 54 For Border, there 
are options, though not certain ones. Darren Lehmann offers some promise, as 
does Shane Watson. The explosive Andrew Symonds from Queensland was 
always a candidate. In Wilkins’s words, ‘Andrew Symonds has enormous talent 
and may yet develop into the player needed: a hard-hitting batsman, athletic 
fieldsman and bowler who can deliver ten overs economically and under 
pressure.’ 55 The dynamic of the one-day game reveals various contradictions vis- 
a-vis Test performances. In seasons where Australia has not made the one-day 
finals in the triangular series held at home, their performances in Test matches 
have been exceptional. There are other variables at stake — weaknesses such as a 
lack of penetrative bowling can be compensated for by conservative field 
placements. Trundlers on batting pitches can be more effectual in shorter spells 
than the more drawn-out, calculating Test match. 


Finance 

The present dominance of Australian cricket in the one-day arena has also come 
with mixed financial blessings. Ironically within Australia, while union 
membership declines across various employment sectors, the players’ union is 
gaining value. This was evident in the dispute about sponsorship that potentially 
jeopardized the 2003 World Cup. The legacy of a more financial game, with its 
player contracts and sponsorship deals, made the sponsorship dispute potentially 
critical for the 2003 tournament. The Packer legacy has brought with it 
sponsorship conflicts and legal dilemmas. The Australian’s cricket writer 
Malcolm Conn warned in August 2002 that the 2003 World Cup ‘could be 
boycotted by some of the game’s greatest players because of a contract dispute 
with the International Cricket Council’. 56 Players risked the prospect of being 
sued for breaching existing agreements in signing the ICC contracts. Conn 
summarized the dispute between players and the ICC as follows: 

Players are refusing to sign an agreement that would protect Champions 
Trophy and World Cup sponsors from ambush marketing, threatening a 
billion-dollar ICC deal that ends after the 2007 World Cup. Sachin 
Tendulkar is unable to sign the contract, which would prevent him from 
playing in any ICC events including the next two World Cups. The 
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Indian star’s sponsors include Samsung and Fiat, which would be in direct 
competition with World Cup supporters LG and Toyota. 57 

In the new global game, sponsorship is riddled with competitors who have, to a 
certain extent, reified the values of the traditional sport. 

The World Cup in South Africa was marketed in Australia as an exotic 
escape. There were ‘safaris’ with celebrity cricket players, travel agents and 
touring agencies who were seeking to make a profit. A tour with former top- 
order batsman Keith Stackpole organized by Premium Sport Tours was 
advertised as luxurious and dynamic: ‘The cost, including air fares from 
Melbourne, first class accommodation and breakfasts, the safari, match tickets, 
and all travel was $7,690 per person, twin-share.’ 58 All these components serve 
to illustrate that the Australian team that went to South Africa for the World 
Cup were members of the most financially developed side ever. Money, 
sponsorship and the prospect of travel have altered the game. 

For those Australians who did not travel to South Africa, the visual means of 
seeing World Cup cricket lay in the hands of competitors for viewing rights. 
Cable television has entered the market, and international cricket coverage is 
now being siphoned off into the realms of pay television. The firm hold of Kerry 
Packer and Channel Nine on the World Cup seems to be diminishing, and the 
World Series legacy of permitting unrivalled free-to-air access of cricket 
coverage to Australian audiences is now less clear. In 2000, it was announced 
that Rupert Murdoch had paid a million dollars ‘to win the global rights to 
televise the next two cricket World Cups’. 59 This remains unsurprising, given 
Channel Nine’s curious parochialism over world cricketing events. 
‘Nonetheless, the Murdoch bid of more than $ 950 million will become over the 
seven years of the contract cricket’s first billion -dollar deal.’ 60 

The new financially encumbered game has been a double-edged intrusion for 
the purist cricket supporter. Clandestine money activities have affected the 
World Cup through betting scandals. This has also induced a loss of seriousness 
by Australian cricket supporters. The cricket carnival has given way to 
mendacity. The latest joke in Cape Town asks what the letters H-A-N-S-I-E 
stand for. The answer: Hand Any Notes Sealed In Envelopes. Hansie, of course, 
is Hansie Cronje, the formerly white- as- white Afrikaner captain of South 
Africa’s cricket team.’ 61 Richard Hinds noted the pessimistic ripples from 
‘Hansiegate’ : at the fumbling of South African Mark Boucher off Brett Lee, 
suspicion fell on what was otherwise a brilliant performance. ‘Cronje-deflated’ 
cricket watchers might let cynicism determine their views of the summer game. 62 

Everything on the cricket field, World Cup included, has become the subject 
of debate. Wayne Smith of the Courier Mail, writing a few months after the 
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World Cup of 1999, suggested that ‘fair play’ was a finished chapter in the 
annals of cricket: 

But now, in the cold hard light of confirmation that Hansie has been 
playing footsies with bookies, nothing seems so clear-cut. Gibbs may 
well have let his excitement run away with him (by prematurely tossing 
the ball in the air off Steve Waugh’s bat). Donald might have been 
spooked when Darren Lehmann almost ran him out the previous delivery 
(run out in the semi-final of the World Cup). And the Pakistanis are 
easily the most hot-and-cold side in world cricket. There has been an 
irretrievable loss of innocence — how can anyone be certain anymore? 63 

The Hansie Cronje scandal in 2000 affected the plausibility of the game, with 
the World Cup itself tarnished by suggestions that several matches were alleged 
to have been fixed during the 1999 tournament. 


Security and politics 

The South Africa -Zimbabwe games were beset by the controversies that marked 
the cancellation of the Sri Lanka leg of Australia’s trip in the 1996 World Cup. 
As importantly as the World Cup figures in the Australian sporting calendar, the 
aspirations of security come before those of cricket prestige. Fears of terrorism 
in Pakistan and its potential impact on the World Cup were key issues 
highlighted by the Australian media. As insistent as various cricketing 
individuals have been to quarantine the game from political influences, the 
World Cup cricket spectacle is not merely an event of sporting achievement. 
The spectre of terrorism haunts the game’s image in the antipodes, and its 
players fear venturing into parts of the world that have been colonized by the 
rhetoric of the present conflict against terrorism. Many Australians perished at 
the tourist resort of Kuta in Bali on 12 October 2002, the work of Islamic 
fundamentalists who have been linked to al- Qa’ida, the same organization 
responsible for the 1 1 September attacks. The slaying of sportsmen and women 
in Bali was particularly felt; Australia’s iconic comfort with sport disrupted by 
the politics of terror. Post-1 1 September and post- Bali, security displaces sport 
as a primary consideration. 

Humour has prevailed in some instances. One letter writer from 
Maryborough to the Courier Mail quipped that Australia’s attorney-general 
Darryl Williams should ‘assure Australian cricket fans that there will be no 
Australian Secret Intelligence Organisation (ASIO) raids on the England 
dressing rooms until at least Nasser Hussain has batted’. 64 More seriously, the 
Canberra Times noted how Zimbabwe faced the scrutiny of the ICC, under 
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suspicion that its facilities may not be able to cope under the political strain of 
Mugabe’s policies. 65 The Sporting Minister of Zimbabwe, Aeneas Chigwedere, 
at a function to launch the World Cup in Harare, suggested in early August 
2002 that ‘We are aware that Britain, Australia and Canada are attempting to 
persuade other countries not to play here in Zimbabwe.’ 66 According to Conn, 
writing in March, ‘Given that last week Australia pulled out of a Test and one- 
day tour there, scheduled to begin next month, it is highly unlikely Australia 
would tour there if the volatile political situation did not improve.’ 67 

Reassurances from former players coaching in Zimbabwe were forth-coming, 
assuaging Australian cricketers that Zimbabwe would be calm for the duration of 
the tournament. Former Australian coach Geoffrey Marsh, recently retained by 
the Zimbabwe side, suggested in September 2002 that Zimbabwe would be a 

suitable host for the games. ‘It’s fine, I live there full-time, Harare is very safe 

I’ve had no problems, I’ve been safe there and have enjoyed my time there.’ 68 
Separating the political from the sporting has been an impossible task, but the 
conservative perception of the game has not been realistic in its appraisal. 
Australian players have violated these political barriers in the past — the rebel 
tours of South Africa seeking to place the sport above the political. But cricket, 
like other sports, is a cultural manifestation. Ali Bacher has suggested the 
inextricable nature of sport and politics — at least in Africa. ‘You cannot keep 
sport and politics apart. Not in Africa. You cannot. It’s impossible.’ 69 

The Australian cricketer has become more thoughtful with the increasingly 
dangerous climate. Security-conscious Australian players did not play in 
Pakistan on their 2002 tour — -the result was a 3—0 drubbing of Pakistan in 
Sharjah and Sri Lanka. In reality, this background of terrorism is not new; it has 
merely become more pervasive. The 1996 World Cup, then played with the 
spectre of the Tamil Tigers and their insurrection against Colombo, also 
worried Australia’s cricketers. The cricketing triumph of Ranatunga’s team was 
then as much due to their new-found brilliance as it was to Australian reluctance 
to compete at Sri Lankan venues. For sports journalist of the Age, Greg Baum, 
an image from 1 996 was ‘of Shane Warne ducking sharply and then holding his 
hand to his pounding heart at a public bon voyage function in Melbourne. A 
balloon had burst behind him, and a bomb had exploded in his mind. ’ For Baum, 
the terrorist subtext dominates even the sporting event: ‘Who among us does 
not still look at a plane flying overhead and wonder if it is on its proper course, 
or hear a siren and wonder where it is headed? I know I still subconsciously 
check the city skyline every morning.’ 70 Ultimately, the World Cup remained, 
as always, another sporting event surrounded with risks. Australia risked 
forfeiting its one-day crown by virtue of this political vice: ‘By forfeiting the 
match in Bulawayo, it would make Australia’s chances of making the Super Six 
play-off round significantly more difficult.’ 71 
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Australian perceptions of Zimbabwe as a potentially risky venue did not stop 
at Harare’s suitability. There were other fears, most notably over South Africa’s 
security responses for the World Cup, noted in the Sydney Daily Telegraph. The 
paper’s reporting conjured up images of fenced-in crowds witnessing the 
exploits of their heroes on the cricket field. Readers were treated to a spectacle 
of medieval devices — moats, trenches — protecting the players on the pitch. 
Australian fast bowler Brett Lee found the move encouraging, even if he did 
concede that ‘It’s a tough step to put such a barrier between the spectators and 
the players, but the South African authorities know the local situation best so 
it’s their call .’ 72 The approbation of the Australian Cricket Association, now led 
by Tim May, was also forthcoming. A contrary view among the Australian 
public has been to take a reverse view of sport, not as a victim of political 
manipulation but as the solution to political ills. In reality, sport is the palliative 
for Australian angst: it is a solution to the malaise of global political instability. 
The rhetoric of terror simmers on the surface of political discourse, but secretly 
Australians go about their business appreciating the game, taking it far more 
seriously than the political maelstrom that has engulfed them. The World Cup 
had become an escapist outlet. Even after the Bali bombings, where the sporting 
psyche of Australians was damaged briefly, the sporting response was rapidly 
adopted. Mark Waugh’s dropping and forced retirement from the international 
game was mourned to such an extent that the Daily Telegraph ran headlines 
deploring the demise of one of Australia’s most accomplished one-day and Test 
players: Australia would not be able to witness Mark Waugh for either the 
Ashes Tests or the forthcoming World Cup. The graceful stroke-maker had not 
‘had a chance to say good-bye’. For journalist Ron Reed of the Sun Herald, 
Waugh’s destiny had been determined by a group of selectors whose vocation was 
‘shrouded in mystique’ . 

The funereal tone of the Telegraph did not impress some Australians, still 
shaken by the impact of the Bali bombings. For a Sydney resident: ‘Let’s get 
things in perspective here. No matter how “distinguished” a cricketing career 

Mark Waugh may have had, he is, after all, a sportsman Your reaction is 

over the top. What next? A national day of mourning ?’ 73 A Glebe resident 
suggested in the same column that Australia’s sporting obsession in general and 
cricketing fascination in particular took ‘the cake’, a tragic state of affairs given 
that cricketing achievements were irrelevant in the present ‘scheme of things’. 
‘Some might find my comments offensive, but I make no apologies. It is The 
Daily Telegraph that should “hang their heads in shame” for running a cover story 
about a cricketer instead of focusing on the real issues .’ 74 
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Conclusion 

The World Cup was/is a much-awaited event for Australian audiences. 
Attitudes to its retention were however contradictory. Historically, the one-day 
game has had the World Series stigma to contend with, and the defeatist 
complex associated with more aggressive Australian pioneers of the game in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s. Aggression then gave way to a more scrupulous 
programme under Allan Border, with whom Australia won its first World Cup. 
Defeats in the 1992 and 1996 World Cups, while viewed with great 
disappointment, pointed to no deep malaise within Australian cricket. Neither 
public nor players were left with an impression of impending crisis. Public 
attitudes towards Australian dominance in recent years were more focused on 
Test dominance rather than one-day supremacy. Then there were other doubts 
about the one-day game as a financially indulgent spectacle, given the betting 
scandals that surfaced from the Cronje confessions. 

Despite this ambiguous legacy, the attitudes of players, selectors and the 
Australian Cricket Board after the 1999 World Cup victory at Lord’s point to a 
greater seriousness than that shown by members of the Australian public. Books 
by some players, most notably Gilchrist, point to the necessity of perfecting 
one- day technique. Selectors and the board realize the importance of 
entertainment and victory, and to this end the game is rapidly being trimmed of 
its Test match stalwarts. There are also financial interests at stake. Australian 
players fear a clash between contracts they must honour with competitors of 
ICC sponsors. This dispute has rendered serious the exhibitionist World Cup, 
its mechanics a matter of purse-strings and not merely performance. Within this 
matrix of financial considerations come the opportunities for Australians to view 
televised coverage of cricketing performances, an opportunity that in many 
cases will be only possible through the medium of pay-television. 

There were political considerations behind Australian perceptions of the 
2003 World Cup. Similar reservations to those shown over the Sri Lankan leg 
of the 1996 tournament were shown. Australian cricketers and the board had 
doubts about playing the allotted match in Zimbabwe, and the spectre of 1 1 
September and terrorism still lies in the background of any major sporting 
event. Australian cricket potentially stood to lose the Cup if it refused to send a 
team to Zimbabwe. The International Cricket Council’s direction to Australia 
to play at Bulawayo was also forthcoming, backed by such figures as Nelson 
Mandela who opined that, ‘If we refuse to follow the ICC we will introduce 
chaos into cricket.’ 73 The decision of the ACB and ICC ultimately nullified the 
debate, with Australia playing the home side at Bulawayo on 24 February, much 
to the disdain of the Zimbabwe opposition. Ponting decided to avoid any 
political statements, focusing on the pragmatic approach of winning the match. 
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In effect the Australian team cocooned itself in a contrived vacuum of political 
neutrality. ‘We’re cricketers going to Zimbabwe to hopefully bring back home 
some World Cup points’ (Ponting quoted in ‘Stop or be Axed; Zimbabwe Rebels 
Placed on Notice ’). 76 But some Australians chose cricket and the World Cup as 
a hopeful, escapist route in the present political struggle. For them, the 
spectacle of cricket remains the solution to social ills, a panacea for the problem 
of helplessness in the ‘age of terror’. 
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India: An Unnatural Cricketing Nation 

MANU JOSEPH 


The most famous misconception about India is not that a snake charmer lives 
down the lane, but that India is a cricket-crazy country. Truth, as always, makes 
such a sentence a trifle longer. India is not a cricket- crazy nation; India is an 
international cricket- crazy nation. That’s why to an Indian who will gape at any 
congregation of the world’s well-fed nations in which he is respected and 
feared, the Cricket World Cup is a rare windfall. Rare not because it comes 
once in four years but because there are not too many of such grand spectacles 
where there is applause as India walks out: ‘Cricket is not a sport any more in 
India. It is war. Every Indian wants to see his nation beat the hell out of another 
on the cricket field because such a happy occurrence does not happen often 
outside it. ’ 1 In many ways, though, the much advertised Indian love for cricket 
brings with it uniquely vibrant festivities ; is more than anything a grim reminder 
of an inherited deficiency of something called national pride. 


The nature of cricket in contemporary India 

There is no denying the fact that, though it was the affluent Parsee merchants 
and the cream from other denominations who were the first Indians to play 
cricket, 2 the game is not their privileged reserve any more. Many million 
cricket games are played today on the vicious turning tracks of almost every lane 
in the country. These matches get under way every day, the light is good not 
just in cities and towns but also in the villages. A good number of these matches 
have only stones for the scrambling batsman to rush towards at the runner’s 
crease. Frequently they do not have tangible stumps. Three lines are chalked by 
unsteady hands on walls, dustbins, parapets, anything that will not move — and 
sometimes even parked taxis and vans that unsportingly drive away mid-game. 
Rubber balls, tennis balls, all grades of hard cricket balls and even balls made out 
of rubber bands are used with the reasonable hope that good length is more 
effective than swing or spin. Cricket is certainly a mass sport today. Among the 
more regularized, little boys the size of legal bats walk in ill-fitting whites 
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towards the paltry overcrowded and endangered green spaces of their cities 
where there are thousands of coaches. In Mumbai alone, ‘there could be over 3, 
000 people who call themselves cricket coaches. Even juicewallahs 3 in some 
playgrounds have their own small coaching classes’ . 4 Nobody gifted with at least 
one of the five senses can doubt that this is the game that Indians love to play the 
most. But does this alone make a nation cricket- crazy? Boys will play any sport 
that television bombards them with. 5 The good question here is: how many 
adult men in the country actually play cricket? Or any sport? 

Nobody has conducted a nationwide survey on these lines, but if one just 
looks around one’s immediate circle of friends and foes anywhere in India, it is 
obvious that not many actually go out and indulge in a sport. There is no such thing 
as a big weekend cricket match that the people in cities and towns go to watch 
unless two sovereign nations (or group of sovereign nations if we want to be 
correct about West Indies) are playing. If there was unconditional love for 
cricket in India, why do people here watch only international matches? In a 
recent Ranji Trophy 6 fixture between several -times champions Mumbai and the 
state of Andhra Pradesh, the Mumbai Cricket Association (MCA) gave away 
tickets free. The result was embarrassing, even though this is a country where 
‘free’ has been the most brilliant marketing concept ever. Senior sports 
journalist Ayaz Memon took upon himself the curious task of counting the 
spectators. ‘There were not more than 300 people including journalists and 
players’ 7 in a stadium that has an official capacity of close to 40,000.' s It’s an 
altogether different sport when things get international. In a one-day 
international that was played in the same stadium on 3 February 2002: 

People stood outside the ground... in the great Indian queue, faces 
painted. . .waiting to get in and find their lawful 1 4-inch haunch- space (16 
inches if they had paid a few hundred rupees more). The cops abused and 
shooed many of them away because the East Stand was mysteriously full 
before all ticket holders could get in. Outside the Vinoo Mankad Gate, 
they beat up some people. These were irresponsible fans who didn’t 
reach the ground four hours before the start of the match, as requested by 
the Mumbai Cricket Association. Outside the Polly Umrigar entrance, 
the cops asked an elderly man with a special pass to go back home, till 
someone yelled out that the man’s name, strangely, was Polly Umrigar. 
Behind him was a sea of humanity knocking on hell’s door not knowing 
what was in store. Those who got in by falling on strangers in front as a 
method of movement, suddenly wanted to go back home, find a way out 
from the heat and dust and chaos. ZMany thousands held their bladders 
for eight hours. A very long time, it’s said, for men. But they sat 
through. And analysts still say Indians crumble under pressure. 9 
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If it’s true that this nation loves cricket, just cricket, why is it that the general 
population doesn’t care about the domestic circuit while suffering great risks to 
life and dignity to watch an international match? 10 An overwhelming number of 
domestic matches are not shown on television and the minuscule proportion that 
the national carrier Doordarshan beams as apart of its social-service instincts do 
not bag a single commercial. 11 Domestic cricketers do not enjoy individual 
endorsement deals. The vast population of ‘cricket lovers’ in India do not know 
the faces of many of the domestic stars but once these players go out into an 
international match, even with just drinks and towels from the reserve bench, 
they are not anonymous any more. 12 A city -based newspaper like Mumbai’s Mid 
Day finds it ‘a struggle to attract reader interest when Mumbai is playing a big 
Ranjit Trophy match’. 15 The reason domestic cricket, which used to enjoy a 
good status once upon a time, has died today is attributed to the fact that the 
heroes in the national side choose not to play most of these lesser matches. 14 
Even when they are very much in India, when the domestic cycle is on, they 
might have a hamstring injury or have fever. Unless they want to reclaim their 
lost places in the national team, they rarely play in domestic matches — ‘and all 
that the crowds want to see are the stars. Not cricket.’ 15 There is not a single 
sporting icon in India who has performed only at the national level. A star in India 
is something that shines brightly at the global level. 

Contrast the domestic cricket scene with hysteria built around the World 
Cup, which is full of such international stars. ‘Indian international stars’ as an 
expression may seem to have some flaw in its construction but makes as much 
sense in this country as ‘What is your good name sir’. It is the biggest event 
here, sporting or otherwise. That is why it is believed that television channel 
SET MAX 16 bought the exclusive telecast rights for the Cricket World Cup ‘at 
an inordinately high price’. 17 Estimates of the money involved in the deal, 
which includes two ICC trophies, two World Cups and the two under- 19 
World Cups are as high as 1,270 crore rupees (approximately US$240 
million). 18 Despite the ‘almost non existent retail market in India’, the 
subcontinent was expected to register the highest World Cup-related retail 
sales after hosts South Africa. 19 To the Indian sports editor, the Cricket World 
Cup is the only truly big event. The Times of India planned to send five reporters 
to cover the event, and the paper would ‘more than just recover the costs 
through World Cup ad specials’. 20 As the World Cup approached space sellers 
in the print media found it more and more difficult to charm media planners 
who had been inundated with far too many World Cup -related special issues 
and stand-alone books. 

Even cricket columnists in India are ‘international’. Steve Waugh, Ian 
Chappell, Allan Border, Geoffrey Boycott and almost all visiting captains give 
their opinions to Indian newspapers, 21 who pay good money to these men. Mike 
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Gatting and Pat Symcox too have educated Indian readers. As Sumed Shah, co- 
owner of Professional Management Group asserts: 

Even second rate cricketers are passionately quoted in Indian news- 
papers as though they have something valuable to add to 
our understanding of the game. Two-bit journalists as long as they are 
foreign, are interviewed. It doesn’t strike sports editors that when they 
go to other nations to cover cricket, chances are nobody approaches them 
for a sound bite because most self-respecting nations do not believe that a 
foreign view will add value to their newsprint. Forget sports editors and 
journalists, Sunil Gavaskar is rarely asked to write for English or 
Australian papers. Just last year, Professional Management Group (PMG) 
tried to sell a column by Gavaskar to some English papers for a paltry 
£50. Nobody wanted it. But Indians traditionally have a disproportionate 
respect for opinions from overseas compared to how they view native 
wisdom. 22 

Shah concludes that, The Englishmen may have left but our minds are the whole 
world’s colony today.’ 23 

Syndicated columns in India started when Shah used an Allan Border column, 
all for a good reason. In the early and mid 1980s, Vazir Sultan Tobacco (VST) 
sponsored several cricket series but for some reason newspapers never 
mentioned the firm in their cricket stories. Eventually Shah gave an article by 
Border free to some papers, in exchange for which they carried five-centimetre 
one -column- width images of VST’s logo. Since then importing oracles has 
become a custom. There is no cricket coverage in print without some men, 
eminent and retired enough to be statues in their home countries, writing about 
Indian cricket. 


The peculiarity of Indianness 

It is in the nature of an Indian to respect what he calls the whole world while 
discounting the worth of his own hearth. In 1992, there was a long line of 
Indians outside Chennai’s American Consulate. It’s usually the visa section that 
sees such a queue, but that day the people were standing under the hot Madras 
sun patiently to participate in a mock American presidential election. The real 
election was under way simultaneously in a country far away, where it was 
meant to be held. The boys and girls and men and women were the cream of 
the Indian society, the type who are always accused of never going to exercise 
their franchise. 24 It is an open secret in India that an overwhelming majority of 
educated English-speaking types in big cities do not go to vote. But there they 
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were, standing in line to vote in a mock election, debating with each other 
whether it had to be George Bush (senior) or Bill Clinton. 25 

Since the Indian respects ‘the outside world’ so much, it is natural for him to 
attach a special importance to any situation where his country shows that it is as 
good or better than others. Americans taking to yoga; George Harrison humbly 
sitting next to sitarist Ravi Shankar; Kumbh Mela, which makes the world press 
go crazy and rank it among the top festivals in the globe; Microsoft buying 
Sabeer Bhatia’s Hotmail — these are things that have made Indians proud. The 
Pokhran nuclear tests of 1998 were said to ‘make India proud’ by so many 
people that footnotes will be endless. Politicians, the Confederation of Indian 
Industries, non-resident Indians (NRIs) and abusive internet postings, all felt 
that India had shown the world how strong it is. Indian newspapers always carry 
views of what other countries think of India; Indian columnists often write 
about the good and the bad things the world says about their country. In a 
column that appeared in the Sunday Times of India Dileep Padgaonkar wrote: ‘In 
one European city after another Indian classical dancers and musicians, writers 
and film-makers and painters, not to speak of restaurants are drawing large and 

enthusiastic crowds Indians cast a spell of a kind that this writer has seldom 

experienced during the past three decades.’ 26 

National pride in India is always a reaction. It depends on what others think of 
India. It’s all about India winning or India losing in the eyes of ‘the world’. 
Indian nationalism is also about ‘showing the world’. It’s a robust expression of 
an inferiority complex rather than nationalism. Why can’t an Indian derive 
pride from what is there within? Why can’t he love cricket when it is played 
between Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu at least half as much as he loves an 
international match? Why can’t he ever worship an Indian who is not known 
internationally? Why can’t he love India for what it is? 

To understand why he really cannot do that, one has to see his home through 
his own eyes. What does an Indian see when he looks around? Poverty that is 
too vast to camouflage, filth just about everywhere and corruption at every 
level. That’s what he sees on international news channels. People are still dying 
of starvation, though the only consolation is that such deaths are still news. 
Honestly, what is national pride to an Indian? It’s a great expectation. It’s a 
virtue, like goodness and fear of god, that the individual unit of this country 
requests himself to possess. Indian school teachers ask students to have national 
pride. An Indian’s parents ask him to have it. His political leaders order him to 
possess it as they scream from the Red Fort and lesser podiums. Burdened with 
a glorious past that history books talk about, with knowledge of ancient 
civilizations said to be leagues above contemporary river settlements — cultures, 
arts, philosophy and advanced science that seem so high compared to the rest of 
the world then — the Indian has always had a suspicion that his country is of 
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some importance. There is an understanding in the back of his head that he 
belongs to one of the oldest civilizations and to a huge nation, the seventh 
largest land mass and the second most populous. So when he searches for pride 
it is on the big stage. He wants to know where his country stands in the world. 

India is the fourth largest economy in the world. 27 But when this wealth is 
divided between one billion people, the nation hurtles down the world 
prosperity ladder. With a per capita income of about US$7 a day (adjusted to 
purchasing power parity), and a poverty rate of 25 per cent, Indians never touch 
upon economics in matters regarding national pride. India’s per capita income is 
comparable to Iraq’s. It’s less than even countries like Thailand, Indonesia, 
Philippines and Malaysia. When Bill Clinton came to Mumbai, his speech- 
writers could find nothing to say in their panegyric. So the former American 
president actually talked about how Mumbai had more cable channels than New 
York. Some praise that. The truth is that India’s financial capital is too broke to 
afford an expressway from its airport. India’s IT capital, Bangalore, has no 
regular electricity. 

In international politics, Indians know that their country is of no 
consequence. Apart from euphemisms like ‘greatest democracy’ and ‘emerging 
market’ and ‘mystery’, the world has nothing more to say. The only area where 
the country matters is regarding population. It produces some astounding 
statistics. India makes an Australia every year. Yet India has never won an 
individual gold at the Olympics. Since independence India has won just three 
individual bronze medals in the Olympics. 28 India is not a powerhouse in the 
Asian Games either. India has never gone beyond the first round in the qualifiers 
for the FIFA World Cup. 23 But for chess grand master Vishwanathan Anand, no 
other Indian can be regarded as a top-class player in an individual sport: not 
surprisingly, he is a hero at home. Six Indians have won the Nobel Prize, one of 
them being Mother Teresa for peace. One film-maker, the late Satyajit Ray, 
stands tall in the company of all time greats. There have always been hushed 
reminders that Queen’s Freddie Mercury was bom in India, but to the 
embarrassment of everyone who wanted to call him Indian, the singer used to 
overtly deny that identity. With so little to puff the chest about on the grand 
world stage that the Indian so dearly loves, it is no surprise that after Sushmita 
Sen became Miss Universe in 1994 and Aishwarya Rai won the Miss World title 
the same year, beauty pageants became immense television spectacles in India. 
The two girls triggered off a beauty pageant madness in India. Now they have 
become top mainstream actresses with not enough time left to work towards 
world peace. The popular Star TV channel did not bid for television rights for 
the Miss Universe 2000, ‘because the price that was quoted was more than what 
was quoted for other countries, if you take into account the purchasing power 
parity of Indians’. 30 Contrast the Indian ‘pride’ at its girls winning beauty 
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pageants with a more self-assured confident China: ‘For China, taking third 
place in the Miss Universe contest the first time it entered a candidate might 
seem something to make hearts swell with pride. Instead officials are going to 
great lengths to ignore the contestant.’ 31 


An impoverished nation 

Hockey was where India truly ruled at the international level. It was what 
cricket is today in India. Boys played the game with crude sticks in their lanes. 32 
It’s not a coincidence that the end of hockey’s unquestionable popularity came 
around the time India ceased to be a world power in a game that Indians still 
play so beautifully though ineffectively. The decline started in the early 1970s. 
Though India won the Olympic gold in 1980 (most of the best teams did not 
take part that year) , it was clear to the followers of the game that in the new world 
order Indian players somehow did not dance into enemy lines the way they used 
to once upon a time. Failure to perform at the international level killed a sport, 
an art form that the country so dearly loved. In 24 Olympic Games, India has 
won 8 golds, 1 silver, 2 bronze, a total of 1 1 medals in field hockey. However, 
it has not won a bronze since 1972 and a gold since 1964 (apart from 1980), 
coming seventh at Montreal in 1976. 33 

In the early 1970s, sports commentator and journalist Raju Bharatan 
remembers, cricket and hockey, ‘in terms of popularity were neck to neck’. 34 
However, he recounted that’ Whenever the circulation department of Times of 
India wanted to sell more or get more ads they would request me to do a 
cricket special and not a hockey special. The English reading public of India was 
essentially the elite with buying power those days. That is the case very much 
now too. They clearly favoured cricket over hockey.’ 35 

The popularity of hockey and cricket in India after independence had two 
distinct causative factors. Hockey was popular because Indians did well at the 
international level. This is a simple inference that could be drawn from the fact 
that hockey perished from the time Indians failed to deliver at the international 
level. Cricket was popular in India even when its team was not very successful. 
But the cream of the Indian society played it. Richard Cashman is one of the 
many authors who have pointed out this peculiar affinity between cricket and 
rich men. 36 H ow the masses of India eventually played their own version of the 
rich man’s game on their back lanes is the story of a slow inevitable evolution 
best described by one of the founding fathers of sociology, Gabriel Tarde, in his 
Laws of Imitation : 37 ‘Given the opportunity, a nobility will always and 
eve ly where imitate its leaders, its kings or sovereigns, and the people likewise, 
given the opportunity, its nobility.’ 38 His other observation about imitation 
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explains why the masses in the cities started playing cricket before small- 
towners and villagers did: 

The thing that is most imitated is the most superior one of those that are 
nearest. In fact, the influence of the model’s example is efficacious 
inversely to its distance as well as directly to its superiority. Distance is 
understood here in its sociological meaning. However distant in space a 
stranger may be, he is close by, from this point of view, if we have 
numerous and daily relations with him and if we have every facility to 
satisfy our desire to imitate him. This law of the imitation of the nearest, 
of the least distant, explains the gradual and consecutive character of the 
spread of an example that has been set by the higher social ranks. 39 

This explains why the first Indians to play cricket were the affluent Parsees, who 
were also the first to possess the required tools to imitate the Englishmen in 
India. Then the masses in the cities imitated the rich Indians whom they saw 
playing this quaint game, though street cricket never really imitated luxuries 
such as the tea break. Though there have been records of boys in villages playing 
cricket even when the British ruled India, it was the revolutionary growth of 
television in the mid 1990s that reduced the distance between cities and small 
towns, cities and rural India. As television permeated poorer regions of India, it 
took cricket along with it to those places. The result is the rise of cricketers like 
Virender Sehwag and Mohammad Kaif, who grew up outside traditional cricket 
bastions such as Mumbai. 40 With Gabriel Tarde’s theoretical distance abolished 
by the growth of television, nothing stopped small-town boys from imitating 
their icons. Sehwag has been on record many times saying that he imitated 
Sachin Tendulkar during his formative years by watching him on television. 41 

What started as a grand television spectacle in 1983, when Kapil Dev lifted 
the World Cup, grew exponentially in the next two decades. Cricket in India 
was blessed with the timely growth of cable television coupled with the marked 
failure of Indians in all other spectator sports. Cricket became the national game 
by default. 42 So cricket’s pre-eminence in India has to be attributed to a nation’s 
collective aspiration to be ‘something’ at ‘the international level’. Cricket, like 
films, arts and other things that are loosely called ‘Indian culture’, became yet 
another aspect of Indian life that the elite thrust upon its masses. It came from 
the top and percolated to the bottom — not like the nourishing effect of a 
sprinkling of water but more like a monarchic order. One cannot hold cricket 
guilty, but it is a grave reminder of the fact that India plays what its elite plays. 
There has been no natural uprising from the grassroots to promote its own 
interests, traditions or sports upon the whole country. Except for Ambedkar’s 
movement to free the untouchables of India, one can dare say that there is 
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nothing in the realm of popular culture or thought in India that emanated from 
the very bottom and exploded into the national mainstream. The evolution of 
cricket, international cricket, is a classic example of the syndrome. 

Scyld Berry, while touring India with England during 1981/82, gives a 
simplistic but accurate insight into how the game that the educated affluent and, 
by derivation, minority Indians played became amass aspiration: 

As Hinduism divides its followers into four main castes, the same broad 
categorisation may be applied to cricketers in India. To begin with, there 

are the masses who play street cricket They play with a tennis ball, 

without wearing white flannels These are the lowest caste of 

cricketers. But in a sense they are beyond the plane of the caste system, 
the game’s ‘untouchables’, in that no one — according to Dilip Doshi, 
who has spent most of his life in Calcutta — has ever gone from this street 

cricket into state, zonal or Test cricket The members of elite clubs 

are the highest caste, the Brahmins of the game. It is they and the class 
below them — the club cricketers of the cities — who produce the Test 
players. The average Indian Test player has been upper to middle -class, 
university educated and from Bombay or north-west India. He is, 
furthermore, likely to be an actual Brahmin. Of India’s 15 players in the 
series against England (1981/82), ten were Brahmins — Gavaskar, 
Srikkanth, Vengsarkar, Viswanath, Patil, Azad, Shastri, Madan Lai and 
the two new batsmen selected for the Fifth Test, Pro nob Roy and 
Yashpal Sharma, as well as the twelfth man Gopal SharmaZ. Considering 
that Brahmins form a tiny, single -figure percentage of India’s population, 
this may suggest a selectorial bias in favour of those of the highest caste. 
More probably the reason is linked to socio-economic opportunity. 
Originally Brahmins were the priests; when the British arrived they 
became professionals and civil servants. As such they became the most 
prosperous caste. It’s their descendants who are born with the time and 
money to play cricket to the highest level. 45 

If one includes the Indian teams of the 1990s, after some painful calculations 
one arrives at ‘an average of six brahmans per team’. 44 All this is not to suggest 
that Brahmans unfairly took control of cricket. After independence, they were 
merely positioned on top of the social heap where there were other such non- 
Brahman elitist Indians who could speak English. Exposed to Western media, they 
had the seeds of the fateful ‘world view’ that was nothing more than a 
respectable medium to conduct their own shameless imitation of the 
Englishman. The kind of Indians (not essentially Brahmans alone) who were 
sophisticated and educated were also the kind of people who were perched in 
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the top echelons of journalism, and other professions. So the first observers of 
social life in free India, as well as the first propagandists of the sport, were 
imitators of the British. It was all a happy marriage for cricket, which 
unsurprisingly became the most reported sport in the country, fooling 
everybody into believing even before the 1983 World Cup triumph that India’s 
unofficial national sport was cricket- — while in millions of villages and small 
towns, there were many other native sports being played out every day. Once 
cricket became the only television spectacle in India after the 1983 World Cup, 
nothing could stop the sport from becoming the only truly national sport. It 
trampled on many indigenous sports when it made its giant strides across this 
vast nation. 

One of the many joys of Mahatma Gandhi’s ‘Real Indian’, the grassroots 
Indian, that cricket inadvertently killed is Kushti, the native form of wrestling. It 
was very popular for many years in small towns and villages but is dying today. 
As former Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, Mulayam Singh Yadav declared: 

In Kushti, the body and the mind is fully trained for alertness. It requires 
the player to be completely disciplined. If he indulges in other worldly 

pleasures he knows he would lick dust in the wrestling ring The 

government has no concern for indigenous games like Kushti and 

Kabaddi These games have evolved here and they flow in our blood. 

Instead of blindly pursuing a foreign game, it’s time that we took our 
games around the world. Why don’t these sports bigwigs visit our 

villages and watch the youngsters at play? There is talent in abundance 

In the lust for making money they [TV channels] prefer cricket. So it’s 

natural that this generation only understands cricket I have scant 

respect for cricket I believe that this game is meant for servile 

countries, countries that have always been ruled by the Western world. 45 

Clearly he is referring to the imitative aspect of the Indian psyche that has 
upheld cricket while rejecting everything else, and of course the aspiration value 
that cricket always possessed, that drags stray youngsters every day in India into 
its complexities. 

The triumph of cricket is a reflection of a great Indian defeat. The power the 
elite in India possessed by virtue of their good ancestry prevented the masses of 
this country, despite being an uncounted but overwhelming majority, from 
creating a popular culture and by that logic a popular sport. Their million little 
dance forms and music are safely cast aside as ‘folk’, which is not the same as 
popular culture ; their crafts are only curious exhibits in showrooms where people 
who want ‘something different’ go to shop for their chiefly Western homes. 
Very few film-makers have risen from the masses. These hip English-speaking 
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youngsters who make films for the masses today actually theorize on what ‘people 
want’ and unsurprisingly fail miserably. The Hindi film industry in 2002 made 
132 big ‘masses’ films out of which 1 24 flopped, collectively making a loss of 2, 
900 million rupees. 46 Actors and actresses too come from good stock these 
days. Their fair-skinned sculpted bodies speak the upper-class language on the 
big screen because the poor Indian, it is presumed by the industry, aspires to be 
like the fair rich Indian. That’s why the ‘great Indian hero’ is someone who 
never looks like an Indian. All top current heart-throbs in the Hindi film 
industry today such as Shah Rukh Khan and Hritik Roshan look as if they may 
have come from some other race. While these Indian heroes clearly have 
nothing in common, in terms of attitude or culture, with the masses that they 
enthral successfully, it is also true that Indians are uniquely gifted with the 
ability to truly worship their heroes. As Ayaz Mem on says: 

Hero worship is a significant contributor to the popularity of cricket in 
India. Even during hockey’s best years, it was cricket that produced big 
heroes. This is not to say that former hockey players were not famous at 
home. But look at the kind of craze that a Sachin or Ganguly or Dravid 
can generate if they choose to walk down any Indian street. The traffic 
will come to a standstill. Compare this with Dhanraj Pillay, the most 
popular hockey icon in the country walking down the street. Not many 
may actually recognize him. It is in cricket’s nature to show for hours a 
single batsman fight it out against bowlers and fielders. Take an average 
Test innings of a batsman. It goes on for hours. Even in the shorter 
version of the game a good batsman’s innings may be longer than a whole 
hockey match. That’s why cricket could easily make heroes in this 
country that has never failed to show how much it loved its famous men. 
Once cricket’s heroes were in place they guided the popularity of the 
game the only way it could go — up , 47 

But the great Indian hero on the sporting field is not someone who will fight other 
Indians. There is no glory in that. There is not a single Indian sports-man who is 
a national celebrity because of his local success. The Indian hero is essentially a 
man who fights men from other nations, like international cricketers do. When 
an Indian uses the word ‘national’, it automatically refers to one -sixth of the 
world. So his greater respect for the word ‘international’ has to do something with 
a mysterious factor that negates the theoretical nationalism that most countries 
are blessed with. The investigation into why Indians are not naturally nationalist 
could be a dangerous exercise because among other things it has to ask one 
uncomfortable question: is India really a country? On what basis? Because the 
Britishers wove together a confederation of vastly different peoples? Religious 
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or linguistic diversity is only a small part of the problem — ‘Hindu society as 
such does not exist.’ 48 B.R.Ambedkar has never failed to mention that the caste 
division within Hindu society is so severe that they clearly constitute different 
communities, often existing in vicious animosity. Traditionally, within every 
village of India, there was bitter enmity between the upper castes and the lower 
castes : 

In Poona, the capital of the Peshwa, the untouchable was required to 
carry, strung from his waist, a broom to sweep away from behind the 
dust he treaded on lest a Hindu walking on the same should be polluted. 

In Poona, the untouchable was required to carry an earthen pot, hung in 
his neck wherever he went, for holding his spit lest his spit falling on 
earth should pollute a Hindu who might unknowingly happen to tread on 
it. Let me take more recent facts. The tyranny practiced by the Hindus 
upon the Balais, an untouchable community in Central India, will serve 
my purpose. You will find a report of this in the Times of India of 4 
January 1928. The correspondent of the Times of India reported that high 
caste Hindus of villages of Kanaria, Bicholi-Hafsi, Bicholi-Mardana and of 
about 1 5 other villages in the Indore district informed the Balais of their 
respective villages that if they wished to live among them they must 
conform to the following rules: 

1 . Balais must not wear gold- lace -bordered pugrees. 

2. They must not wear dhotis with coloured or fancy borders. 

3. They must convey intimation of the death of any Hindu to relatives 
of the deceased — no matter how far away these relatives may be 

4. In all Hindu marriages, Balais must play music before the 
processions and during the marriage. 

5. Balai women must not wear gold or silver ornaments; they must not 
wear fancy gowns or jackets. 

6. Balai women must attend all cases of confinement of Hindu women. 

7. Balais must render services without demanding remuneration and 
must accept whatever a Hindu is pleased to give. 

8 . If the Balais do not agree to abide by these terms they must clear out 
of the villages , 49 

The sheer inhumanity of this discrimination is hard to miss. But this oppression 
may also give some answers to the inexplicable fact that Indians, though so 
many, are so useless in sports. What great sporting culture could have evolved 
in a land where one community is not even touched, and many communities are 
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not supposed to visit places where some ‘superior’ communities reside? Where 
is the team? Where is the audience? No wonder then that this land, which could 
not think up a sport that the entire nation could play, could so easily be 
colonized by a foreign one. As Berry Sarbadhikary argued: ‘If the Indian, true to 
his traits, was bound to sight the ball a fraction of a second earlier he was also 
likely for the same reason to display the fact unwittingly that he belonged to an 
enslaved race which did not mind being dominated in some degree or other by 
whoever cared to take up the whip hand. ,so 

What the caste structure did, apart from suppressing many communities to 
such an extent that even today they have not recovered from the social mud, was 
never really to feed the Indian with a true sense of homogeneity. ‘Unity in 
diversity’ and other national cliches have never really been sincere. A simple 
arranged marriage pursuit can expose the sheer extent of the caste and sub-caste 
malaise in the Indian society. Though the nation has fully accepted its historical 
creation into a single political monolith, there are no strong binding agents. 
Mahatmas and other good men may be valuable metaphors of coexistence but 
they have all failed. It takes such a nation to derive its sense of worth from 
outside and not within. That’s why it matters to an Indian how his country 
performs at the ‘international level’. That’s why his sense of national pride 
comes from international cricket — and war. The Kargil War, which coincided 
with the 1999 World Cup in England, provided a great stage for the Indian 
media to whip up the candy-floss called Indian nationalism. As Harish Khare 
asserts: 

For the professional vendors of news, Kargil turned out to be just as good 

a story as was the World Cup The same feverish energy was brought 

to bear on the coverage of the ‘Kargil cup’ as was displayed during the 

World Cup The parallels between the two events were depressingly 

chilling. There was the same mass cranking up of emotions; 
correspondents/ cameramen were rushed to the arena to produce cover 
stories, as was done during the World Cup; and, just as during the 
cricket season, retired captains and players were resurrected to chatter 
endlessly to the Harsha Bhogles and studio anchorpersons, retired 
soldiers and strategists were cajoled to come to television studios to 
expound on the latest development from the war-front. 

A mock but furious debate was conducted on whether or not the 
Indian Army should cross the Line of Control; not very different from 
the one on Azharud din’s suitability as captain. Before the Indian team left 
for England, hefty cash awards were announced for the players should 
they come back with the Cup; now the State Governments and individual 
politicians are vying with one another to announce awards for the 
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families of the Kargil heroes. The process of packaging ‘Kargil’ has not 
been very different from the marketing of the World Cup .’ 1 


Concluding remarks 

To a society that wants to celebrate itself but does not find enough good 
reasons, only war, be it in Kargil or on the cricket field, will do. And that is all 
there is to the fame of international cricket in India. It may or may not be a 
beautiful game, but in India its success only stands for a few things that are so 
wrong with this huge nation. There are arguments that suggest that cricket 
stifled other sports in India. These arguments are chiefly emotional. Cricket 
never destroyed any sport in India. Cricket merely showed Indians how little 
they cared about their own native cultures, how they loved something that 
would catch the world’s eye. Cricket will always be the greatest sport in a 
country where one-sixth of humanity calls the rest respectfully ‘the world’ . 
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Zimbabwe Cricket: A Challenge almost 

Won 

TREVOR CHESTERFIELD 


Rhodesian elitism and Mugabe’s misplaced idealism 

Whether it was an accident that the British developed the game from what is a 
shadowy, ancient past and later exported to the colonies is a moot point. The 
fact of the matter is that they did. What they may not have expected, unless told 
so by the governing class, is that the indigenous population in the lands they 
colonized might want to play it as well. This has often given rise to a souring of 
the teacher-pupil relationship, with the teacher adopting an unfortunate 
patronizing attitude. It is, after all, not just about a class or even a race war. The 
values and principles laid down in the laws of the game also need to be taken at 
face value; above all, the creed and ethic of fair play. A pity that all so-called 
nation builders did not observe the (cricket) laws as they were first laid down in 
1722 and slightly amended in 1744. It should have never been a matter of class, 
race, creed or skin colour; rather it should have been about ability and skills. 1 

What modem tourists euphemistically call contemporary Africa has its 
moments — a favourite phrase, ‘a continent of contrasts’, slips easily into the 
vocabulary. Another modernism that comes easily to mind is that the continent 
is also one of serious contradictions. In some regions the post-colonial era still 
uncomfortably rubs shoulders with the emergent forces almost 40 years after 
full emancipation, while developing and established communities exist side by 
side and still seek a common identity. It is no simple matter to examine this by 
means of the media and sport, as in most cases strict national boundaries have to 
be observed. 

South Africa and Zimbabwe, the big brother and little cousin of the 
International Cricket Council’s Africa globalization programme, are still waging 
their own identity battles. It is also more than a matter of grappling with the ethics 
of transformation as each nation presents its own image in this tricky negotiation 
process . 
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While the media in various cities from Cape Town to Harare and Bulawayo, 
to Kampala and Nairobi and on to Lagos, try to present what they feel is an 
accurate sports picture , administrators attempt to capture the mood of the people 
as they are perceived, not as it is. 

Some media, swept up by their own importance, have been easily seduced by 
the international sport of muddied oafs and of men waving red cards and blowing 
whistles, and have bluntly ignored the grass roots until coerced into attending 
mini-cricket seminars and workshops to get some understanding of what is 
taking place within the community. Once this understanding develops it 
becomes evident that south central Africa is at times at odds with itself. 2 

Yet it is the colonial past that remains as ubiquitous as ever and carries with it 
the unhealthy stench of racism as opposed to the clearer ideals and iconoclastic 
views of modern Africa and its vibrant new identity. It is unfortunate that unlike 
the subcontinent of Asia, where all willingly embraced the game, there are (in 
Africa) historical reasons for the current imbalance. In the colonial and post- 
colonial eras the colonizers and those who remained had for more than 150 
years sadly treated the game as an ‘elite sport’: indigenous populations were 
rarely encouraged to play or get involved unless it was as ground staff. In some 
respects this southern African- style ideology went unchecked for generations. 

It should be remembered that there are many areas within the boundaries of 
the old Cape Province that have had a strongly developed sports culture 
tradition for more than 100 years. To dismantle the modern colonialist image, 
however, and replace it with the egalitarian creed that ‘cricket is for everyone’ 
requires a serious commitment from all. Transparent transformation is one area 
where this West Indianization process can be achieved, even in Zimbabwe, 
where it would be fair to say that, despite past claims, cricket’s golden age has 
yet to arrive. But, as is borne out by the World Cup, it is coming. At present 
black influence is growing and, given the opportunity, it could have the 
required impact to create an impressive and lasting golden age for the game. 3 

Even in quiet Mutare, an area where the stirrings of Ubantu (freedom) were 
being felt, it was a surreal scenario. A true African dawn was slowly awakening: 
by 1979—80 the Ian Smith 4 era was being consigned to an ugly file which would 
take a generation or longer to close — as was apartheid a decade later. 
Africanization according to the West Indian model had not yet started to take 
shape; the revolution had yet to hear the first bugle call. In the midst of such 
first stirrings of freedom, a system fought against recognizing those who had 
been denied universal suffrage; the real story was the political crystallization 
taking shape around the emergence of a new nation. 

Just a decade later, as 1990 became a watershed year for its southern 
neighbour, the mature ability of the Zimbabwe population, black and white, to 
coexist without government interference was remarkable, as was the need to 
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have coaching programmes for all. Before we look at the old prevalent example 
of the colonial baasskap (white supremacist), let us take a look into the mirror of 
tomorrow through modem eyes, as evidenced by the most important 
multiethnic group of all: schoolchildren. 5 

Genuinely, you get a weird mix in Robert Mugabe’s Zimbabwe: hundreds of 
schoolchildren chanting for their heroes in Heath Streak’s 6 side and showing 
posters that declared ‘Zimbabwe, you can do it’. Just what they ‘can do’ is 
another matter. It is a case of exuberance on the part of the young pupils. What 
was good to see was the 70/30 per cent ratio — 70 per cent black and 30 per 
cent white — all enjoying themselves. The master/ servant syndrome, which still 
bedevils neighbouring South Africa, is no more. At least the youngsters, 
displaying posters declaring ‘Beware our Flower Power’, 7 seem to be interested 
in the game. Talking to them on occasions during the four days of a Test 8 made 
it possible to get a different view of the psyche of a nation wracked by political 
ideology that they neither understand nor care about. Nor were they there 
because they had free days away from school. They cheered boundaries when 
scored and wickets when they fell, waved Zimbabwe flags and sang songs and 
generally enjoyed each day’s outing. Holding hands and helping each other: a 
touch of old-fashioned courtesy with a modern touch, the fashionable cricket 
image of today. 

Did they understand the slowness of the game and the tactics? Surprisingly yes. 
It is always a slow pitch at the Queens’ Sports Club 9 and the various tactics need 
careful study. 

This is the nation run by a man who years before made a comment that he 
felt needed to be said; others did not appreciate its philosophy. It is as much a 
part of the game’s quotes as those opening words in The Tao oj Cricket by Dr 
Ashish Nandy, that ‘Cricket is an Indian game accidentally discovered by the 
English’. 10 In the mid-1980s, in a moment of euphoria when Zimbabwe 
qualified for the World Cup, Mugabe, who had studied in England, came up 
with this aphorism: ‘Cricket? It civilises people and creates good gentlemen. I 
want everyone to play cricket in Zimbabwe. I want ours to be a nation of 
gentlemen.’ 11 Just how axiomatic is that quote almost 20 years after it was 
made was a matter of debate as the International Cricket Council examined the 
preparations for the World Cup in Harare and Bulawayo. 12 

Twenty years on, has Mugabe’s comment meant anything in Zimbabwe, in 
the black suburbs and locations? Has it created the nation Mugabe talked about? 
Not in the sense that it is understood. But with the World Cup it can certainly 
be asserted that the country is getting there. A simplistic view perhaps, but 
today’s schoolchildren see cricket on television; tours by the West Indies and 
India in 200 1 had opened the door. The World Cup has opened it even more. It 
is not just the white man’s game. 
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For generations the growth of the game in central and eastern Africa has been 
a problem. After the spice and beguiling charm of Asia there is a marked 
difference when arriving back in Africa: it amounts to being thrust into a vast 
cultural chasm and being presented with a series of identity problems. In Sri 
Lanka and India you are always surrounded by that gentle quiet, largely calm yet 
at times paradoxically boisterous enthusiasm; Africa is a rowdy, often 
discordant, part of the world to gaze on. The thing about Asia is that it has so 
many faces and a spicy atmosphere: showy, colourful and harmonious if at times 
brash and perhaps a touch gaudy, with hasty ramshackle fronts mixing with the 
gloss and occasionally staid modern sterility of hotel facades that many locals can 
look at but cannot afford . 1 3 

The happy blend is to view the game with millions of others, to sample verse 
ancient and modern and spread across the globe ; there is no place for the ribald 
ditties of those winter-clad men and their boots. What we have is leather and 
willow and children as young as ten arguing lucidly with bright intelligent eyes 
about the Ibw law . 

It is similar in Africa. While there is no deep discussion abut an umpire’s 
decision, it is all too apparent that there are differences as outdated tribal 
influences grapple to conform with a new century and the clothes pegs in 
bedrooms across the southern and central continent are evidence of the 
multifarious nature and cultures of people wrestling with a modernity they 
want to accept but do not understand. Zambia, Malawi, Uganda and even 
nations as diverse as Kenya and Tanzania struggle manfully with their own 
transformation and grassroots problems. 

Zimbabwe has, if the Mugabe style of egocentric rule is put aside, also 
matured and grown gracefully into an accepted multiracial society without the 
arrogance and bullish chauvinism on both sides so often visible south of the 
Limpopo River and its environs. There is no need to look south with envious 
eyes. 

Yet the common link is the print and electronic media: new Internet 
websites as well as email connections. They have a role to play and while 
criticism of some media is necessary to point out their errors, weekend 
publications in summer are all too often seduced by winter pastimes. The so- 
called mass circulation media are insensitive to the culture and transformation 
of the older summer game . 

In some respects in Zimbabwe a southern Africa- style ideology went 
unchecked; there were until recendy visible signs that a ‘colonial code of belief 5 
was the accepted norm, with senior Zimbabwe officials and squad members 
picking and choosing whoever they wanted. Any criticism is regarded as 
iconoclastic and there are Zimbabwe officials who (until recently) saw nothing 
wrong in this elitist attitude. 
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This emerged during the New Zealand tour of the country in late 2000 when 
the tone of the pamphlet distributed at the Queens Sports Club in Bulawayo during 
the First Test embarrassed Zimbabwe’s selectors. These days Zimbabwe has 
very few recognized exports (tobacco excepted) and in terms of international 
sport; cricket, if you examine the recent record, is about the only visibly viable 
product it has. When it comes to team selection policy, it has been very much a 
straightforward policy: choose the best team, late injury problems excepted. 14 

This was the general idea until the Tests against New Zealand in 2000. In this 
series, the selection policy was discredited; the Zimbabwe Cricket Union 
(ZCU) tried to put out an acceptable press release some four days after the team’s 
new vice-captain, Guy Whittall, withdrew from the first Test against the 
Kiwis. 

For those who live in places such as the Asian subcontinent and Africa 
political interference is not unusual. Even the nuts and bolts of a four-line 
statement issued by the ZCU later the second day did little more than stir the 
already muddied waters. Words such as ‘misunderstanding of the selection 
policy of the first Test XI’ are not as self-explanatory as they should be. Months 
later such anomalies had been sorted out for the tours by the West Indies and 
India. 

To dismantle the modern colonialist image, however, and replace it with the 
creed that ‘cricket is for everyone’ is going to require a serious commitment 
from all within the African Cricket Association and strict guidelines from the 
ACA, not just South Africa or Zimbabwe, to encourage a kind of cross-media 
pollination needed to spread the message. In this respect the ICC, if it is serious 
about its global expansion programme, needs to embark on a series of 
workshops within Africa as a way of educating African media on how to 
publicize the game. If what was seen in the Zambian capital during the five days 
of the Central and Southern African Under- 15 Tournament is an example of the 
forging of new frontiers, the ICC knows where it is heading. The globalization 
plan started in 1997 is healthy and has developed rather than imposed an 
identity. Yet much work needs to be done; the lesson for the two southern 
African Test nations is one of understanding, encouragement and benevolence, 
not wielding the big stick to achieve results. 15 

As usual, the game was exported to Zimbabwe as it was to other parts of the 
former British Empire as part of a colonialist expansion. Depending on which 
myth (ancient or modern) is more acceptable, it was once claimed that any 
gathering of several Englishmen, whether missionaries, soldiers or diplomats, 
on some foreign field in the nineteenth century would have invariably led to a 
discussion on cricket or a desire to play a game. Change this to a meeting of, say, 
several Indians, Pakistanis, Sri Lankans or West Indians, move it from the 1800s 
to the 1 950s or the 1990s, or even today, and would not the same observation 
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apply? England has long surrendered its cricket crown (if it ever had one) to the 
former colonies, so its word no longer counts. It is hard to argue against it as 
well. Now what if a demographic blend of young Zimbabwean blacks, 
coloureds, Indians and whites met and started talking? Or even if several 
Matabele lads were chatting away and laughing? Some might suggest they would 
talk about soccer as opposed to cricket. However, it needs to be asserted that in 
Harare, Bulawayo and the outlying areas cricket has its legion of followers who 
are just as passionate about it as anyone from cricket’s other far-flung homes in 
the former British Empire. 


Early development 

Cecil John Rhodes, the man who made his millions out of the mines of 
Kimberley and set aside part of his fortune to launch the Rhodes 
Scholarship programme, was a quixotic, iron-fisted ruler. Here was a man 
whose influence on the team selection of the South African side that toured 
England in 1 894 meant that his executive powers as the Cape Prime Minister 
were used to ensure that the Cape Malay bowler Krom Hendricks was left out. 
It caused much criticism at the time and did much to maintain the traditional 
‘colour bar’ ruling, which discriminated against players of colour. It was this 
that led to South Africa’s eventual banning and isolation. 16 

Rhodes wanted to expand development and growth in Africa through colonial 
ideals. When the pioneer column arrived in what was Salisbury in 1890, a large 
group of settlers were keen on the game. It took several months before the first 
match was played; and the first reference to cricket was a game between the 
police and a team called ‘The World’ played on 4 April 1891. The date is 
corroborated in a book written by a ‘Skipper’ Hoste, who had been in an area 
close to the Mozambique border. He writes of riding ahead of the exploratory 
column and reaching Salisbury Fort and watching the end of a game. ‘There is 
little doubt that cricket was the most popular game at the time, ’ he wrote. 17 

What followed was the formation of the Salisbury Cricket Club on 10 
October 1891. Tenders were invited for clearing some ground and until the 
venue was ready matches were played inside the Salisbury Fort. Some of the 
teams had amusing names: Police (who were not really the long arm of the 
law), Public School Old Boys, The World and Old Buffers. As in South Africa, 
the military did much to foster the game among the settlers rather than 
encourage the indigenous population. The game spread rapidly, though, with 
matches in places such as Gwelo and Umtali. Organization and quality 
administration helped in its growth until the First World War, when the four- 
year hiatus at senior level created growth problems. 
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While cricket was strong at the schools level, the need for stronger 
competition and quality players ran into a variety of additional problems at club 
level. Any major gap is going to create a difficulty in regenerating interest. 
During the late 1890s there was no shortage of well-known players, with Percy 
Craven scoring more than 1,000 runs in the 1893/94 season. C.J. Robinson 
was another such player, scoring a century for the Civilians against the British 
South Africa Company in Bulawayo. 18 

Lord Hawke’s team toured the colony as part of the 1898/99 tour, and there 
was some fun as a mule train run by the Zeederberg Company became bogged 
down in a low river and the professional players were roped in to help get the 
side out of the predicament. Just how the professionals were treated more than 
a century ago can be seen from the menu of the Bulawayo Club’s dinner, which 
was for members of the club to meet ‘the amateur members of Lord Hawke ’s XI’ . 
However, what the professionals did is another matter. Like the foot soldiers in 
the Cape in the late 1790s and later up until the mid- 18 50s, they were 
considered indispensable. 

There was a mean-fisted approach to the game in those days. The 
professionals were not considered worthy enough to be accorded the 
same treatment as the amateurs. If you were not an amateur you were nothing, 
yet Lord Hawke needed the professionals. While he did ensure that they were 
always looked after, they were often badly treated when it came to local 
hospitality, with club members interested in the well-being only of the titled 
and moneyed team members — an arrogant view where class distinction ruled 
supreme. 

Sir Pelham Warner reported that the dinner at the Bulawayo Club had been 
transported ‘in its entirety from England’. 19 In fact, the oysters, salmon, 
chicken, turkey, ham and wild duck were moved up from the Cape along with 
the wines. Only the pheasant and grouse had been ordered from England. A 
signed copy of the menu was still to be seen a century later, but it disappeared 
during refurbishment in 1999/ 2000. 20 

Warner also wrote glowingly of the venue at Bulawayo and how it had ‘only 
been established three weeks before the game after the [Matabele] rebellion had 
been quelled’. 21 The two games in Bulawayo were against local teams of 18, 
most of whom were certainly of a lesser class and skill than the professionals. 
The local chamber of industry and commerce had declared two public holidays 
to allow the games to be played before large crowds. 22 

The division between the gentlemen (amateurs) and players (professionals) was 
also noticeable in the invitations dished out to Lord Hawke’s gentlemen 
members to a day’s outing at the Rhodes estate at Sauerdale. The professionals 
were entertained at the lower-grade Umgasa Hotel and were forced to ‘sing for 
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their supper’ . Athletics, horse racing, boxing and even shooting at moving targets 
were part of their ‘rest day’. 23 

Also in the colony about that time was a future South African captain, Henry 
Taberer. He was sent to Rhodesia in 1895 by Rhodes as Chief Commissioner of 
the Natives and remained until 1901 ; he did some work in promoting the game 
among the settlers and even the indigenous population. After the Krom 
Hendricks selection episode in 1894, Rhodes visited Oxford University in 
mid- 1895 with Dr Leander Jameson, leader of the notorious Jameson Raid in 
December 1898. In discussion with Warner, Rhodes expressed his prejudices. 
In one of his autobiographies, Warner recalled the incident at Oriel College in 
detail: 

I have a good memory for some things — cricket scores and incidents and 
conversations which interest me — and though it is fifty- six years ago, the 
following is almost a word-for-word record of part of that conversation: 


CJR: 

What are you going to do when you go down? 

PFW : 

I am going to the Bar and am ‘eating dinners’ at the 
Inner Temple. 

CJR: 

Do you meet any coloured men there? 

PFW: 

Yes, a few. 

CJR: 

Do you ever sit near them? 

PFW: 

Yes, we are often placed in messes of four. 

CJR: 

Do you talk to them? 

PFW: 

Yes. 

CJR: 

Do you like them? 

PFW: 

Yes, I do. 

CJR: 

Well I don’t. I suppose it is the instinct of self- 


preservation. In South Africa we have perhaps a 
million or two whites, and many millions more of 
black people. 24 


Warner concluded by saying: Those, I maintain are practically the ippsissima 
verba. And today [1951] the colour question is one of the great problems of the 
world and nowhere more than South Africa. I must say that I was surprised that 
this great man and great Empire-maker felt like this, but it only shows how far 
he was looking ahead. ’ 25 
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Growth problems 

Apart from the Logan Cup, inaugurated in 1903 and played mainly between 
Bulawayo (Matabeleland) and Salisbury (Mashonaland), the game slumbered 
between the two wars. There were, with a few exceptions, problems among 
school leavers, who either returned to the farms or disappeared south of the 
Limpopo into South Africa in search of better wages and jobs — or university 
education if they could afford it. It was a similar story in New Zealand. Both 
societies felt some inferiority because of a politically stronger, wealthier 
neighbour. In Rhodesia’s case schools cricket also languished behind South Africa 
because of a lack of coaching and because touring teams were infrequent. 

In South Africa too, the game was in the doldrums. There was some measure 
of success with the side led by Herbie Wade in England in 1935, when South 
Africa won the series 1—0 with a victoiy at Lord’s. Visiting Rhodesia was very 
much like visiting a really far-flung outpost of the Raj, with hopes, ideas and 
dreams but nothing to support them — a very poor, down-at-heel dowdy 
relation with little to no depth at club level let alone among the sides competing 
for the Logan Cup. The accent was on an infrastructure and administration 
designed to develop the game in the schools and to an extent at club level, but 
when it is considered how little encouragement those in authority were given, it 
is little wonder that Rhodesia was the sort of backwater that was, as with New 
Zealand, generally ignored. 

There was once a sneering inference in The Star (a Johannesburg daily 
newspaper) suggesting that Rhodesia no longer deserved to play in the Currie 
Cup. 26 But as Louis Duffus, the author of that piece of negative writing in 1953, 
or the Rhodesia Cricket Union secretary, Lionel Robinson, who despaired of 
the future in an article written in 1926, 27 were not into crystal ball gazing, it is 
not surprising that any thought of Test status under the banner of Zimbabwe 
was very far removed. 

Zimbabwe was a touch off the beaten track, worth a visit if you were a 
tourist. It has the remains of an ancient culture that could have been flourishing 
when (it is claimed) scholarly monks from the northern regions of France and 
neighbouring territories overlooking the English Channel carried the rustic 
rudiments of cricket with them and played the ancient game amid the wealds of 
Kent, the downs of Surrey and other parts of south east England before the 
average citizen could read. Much of the early folklore of the game comes to us 
in narrated form. It was from this narration — the game’s pre-history — that 
myth as well as fact has found its way into thousands of books. 

The monks who taught the children of wealthy patrons in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries are said to have been cricket’s first scholars or recorders: the 
first batsmen, too, as well as bowlers and umpires. The game was decidedly 
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rural and taught to children as a way to display what is known today as muscular 
coordination . 28 

What did help the game in the colony, now known as Southern Rhodesia, 
was the introduction of turf pitches in the late 1930s and the introduction of an 
aggressive coaching programme through the hiring of county coaches. A schools 
tournament known as Nuffield Week was also developed. 29 

Politically, however, insurrection against minority rule was beginning to stir 
and calls for broad black emancipation were growing more strident. Unlike Sri 
Lanka, where after 1947 universal suffrage was a matter of the Raj handing over 
to local rule, arguments as to why the indigenous population should be denied a 
political voice rumbled through the 1 950s and early 1 960s until Ian Smith forcibly 
changed things in 1965 as a way of clinging to power no matter what happened. 
It was during the 1960s that the country produced a crop of its finest white 
players: the electrifying fielder Colin Bland, the Pithey brothers, Tony and 
David, seamers, swing bowler Joe Partridge, the leg-spinner Jackie du Preez, 
the lanky Godfrey (Goofy) Lawrence and John Traicos. 30 

The Pithey brothers and Traicos gained exposure while at South African 
Universitys, with Traicos playing for Natal University in the same team as the 
amazing seam and swing bowler Vintcent van der Bijl. England captain Mike 
Brearley marvelled at Van der Bijl’s control and discipline in taking 85 wickets 
at 1 4.72; he barely remembered the quality seam bowler delivering a half-volley 
during his 634.3 overs bowled that season. It earned him a place in the five 
players of the year in the 1981 Wisden . 31 

Because of their ‘provincial’ status several Rhodesians earned Test caps when 
selected for South Africa, such as the Que Que-born Chris Duckworth, who 
toured England in 1955 but was uncapped. A lower-order batsman and reserve 
wicketkeeper, he went on to play two Tests against Peter May’s England 
tourists in 1956/ 57. Duckworth also toured England with South Africa in 1960, 
but the two Tests against May’s side were the only ones in which he played. 

As the country stumbled along in political wilderness, rejected by the 
remainder of the British Commonwealth, the South African racist regime 
propped up Smith’s renegade state. In 1 965 a group of South African 
sympathizers formed a body with the equally rebellious acronym FoR (Friends 
of Rhodesia). What this group actually achieved is unknown and by the early 
1970s it had been buried amid the rubble of a morally bankrupt system. How 
cricket managed to survive was a miracle, but there was much (white) 
establishment sympathy for Rhodesia from south of the Limpopo River border, 
and for Smith. 

How ironic then that in 1968 South Africa attempted to broker an accord at 
Victoria Falls between the opponents, two black and one white. This was more 
to protect its own borders as the bush guerrilla war developed. The urbane 
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South African foreign affairs minister Dr Hilgard Muller led the delegation to 
end the Rhodesian political impasse. It failed. It was not going to work where 
there was no trust. 

So while the politicians Bishop Abel Muzorewa and Joshua Nkomo and Smith 
and his rulers talked, travel in the country was restricted. Sports such as cricket 
and rugby were elitist. Despite efforts to make it easier for all population 
groups to become involved in the game, there were still age-old prejudices. 
These were not going to disappear either. 32 

Former England, Gloucestershire and Worcestershire batsman and selector 
Tom Graveney talks of an incident during the early 1960s which involved the 
great West Indies batsman of that era, Everton Weekes, during a Ron Roberts 
Commonwealth Cavaliers tour of Southern Rhodesia. It may sound like the kind 
of apocryphal fiction that surfaces about such times, but the story has been 
supported by South African- born all-rounder Basil D’ Oliveira and Yorkshire and 
England left-hand batsman Willie Watson. 33 

During the first of the Roberts Cavalier safaris in Rhodesia that D’ Oliveira 
was on, there were several incidents that stuck in the craw of the West Indian 
and Indian players; there was also a payback incident as well. On the way to an 
up-countiy venue, the team stopped at Gwelo for a lunch break and a drink. 
Graveney went ahead and ordered four gin and tonics from a barmaid in the 
cocktail bar in the hotel. Two others joined Graveney and as they talked 
Everton Weekes was the last to join them. The barmaid jumped in and ordered 
him out. ‘Get out; you know where your bar is, ’ came the snarl. 34 

Graveney, not a small man by any means, and with the indignant air of an 
injured party, let rip with a few choice words about so-called hospitality. He 
also explained in less polite terms what she could do with the drinks as well. 35 
What the other members of the side saw was Graveney and the three players 
walking out in disgust as other members of the party arrived. It was the first time 
D’ Oliveira had seen this form of reaction; he was not used to the kinship 
existing among cricketers of all races and creeds other than those from southern 
Africa. Weekes felt humiliated and along with another West Indian great, 
Rohan Kanhai, felt like quitting the country. They would have, too, but for 
Roberts’s intervention and an apology from officials within the Smith minority 
government. 36 

Later during the tour, the side had arrived in Bulawayo where the Roberts 
Cavaliers team was scheduled to play a local side that included several 
Rhodesian players. Because Weekes and Kanhai were in the side and because 
there was a local by-law barring blacks from playing a match in a white area, the 
match had to be shifted elsewhere. Although denied by officials, the game was 
played in a lesser venue in a black area. This was followed by the infamous 
Gwelo hotel incident. 
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A local, dressed in khakis, swaggered over and looked at the players as they 
changed in a makeshift tent to be used as a pavilion. ‘Say, you there. . . Weekes, I 
know you’re going to give us a first-class performance, aren’t you?’ an offensive 
white spectator said, wagging a finger, barking out his command. 37 Weekes 
retorted that ‘Well, as this is a second-class venue, it’ll be a second-class 
performance.’ 38 Weekes deliberately top-edged the first ball he faced and 
walked off without seeing whether or not it had been caught. Graveney 
confirmed it was genuine; how the bellowing of the disgruntled spectator could 

be heard around the down-at-heel ground for the rest of the Cavaliers’ 

39 

innings. 


Moving forward 

What was surprising was how in the 1960s, as the political cauldron bubbled, 
official teams from New Zealand, England and Australia played in Rhodesia, the 
Australians coming after the 1965 unilateral declaration of independence. In the 
late 1 950s, too, Kitwe, in the predominantly white inhabited region of what is 
now the Zambia mining belt, welcomed an Australian team. 

When Bobby Simpson’s side arrived in Rhodesia at the start of its 1966/67 
tour, the Australian government may have voiced disapproval, but declined to 
tell Bobby Simpson’s team that they could not play in the politically renegade 
territory . Whether this was a way of telling the British government to mind its 
own business is another matter. Relations at government level, despite prime 
ministers’ conferences, were not always cordial. As with the rebel tours of 
South Africa in the 1 980s, 40 the moral issues were buried along with the 
dispute as to whether such tours recognized the legitimacy of Smith’s 
government, under which only whites had the franchise. 

When the itinerary for the 1968/69 MCC tour of South Africa (later 
abandoned) was drawn up, Rhodesia was not part of the tour programme. 
Although it had led to accusations of a ‘sell out’, the South African Cricket 
Association had already declared that the tour arrangements would only be 
approved if Rhodesia were not included. The MCC would not play any matches 
against the renegade state. This decision angered white sections of the 
community south of the Limpopo River. Afrikaners, who did not have much 
time for the English anyway, let it be known that they would not support the 
tour. This was surprising considering the euphoria after the success against 
Bobby Simpson’s Australians, where a large number of the Afrikaans-speaking 
population took a renewed interest in the game. That the MCC tour was 
eventually banned over the Basil D’ Oliveira selection issue is another matter. 
The SACA had known since April 1 968 that the tour was unlikely in the event 
of D’ Oliveira’s selection. 41 
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As the noose of isolation was slipped over the region and slow strangulation 
applied, large-scale attempts to introduce more blacks into the game met with 
indifference. After 80 years of neglect, where only a certain educated elite was 
given the opportunity, blacks were generally not too interested. Long before 
this at least one player, Peter Chingoka, now President of the Zimbabwe Cricket 
Union, had emerged from the ghettos into a tertiary world in South Africa. He 
captained the South African African XI in two ill-fated games in the Gillette 
(limited-overs) Cup in the first two seasons of South Africa’s false dawn of 
unity. They were calamitous, as the sides they had to play against were Natal 
and Eastern Province, with their all-powerful array of batting and bowling 

strengths — too powerful, that is, for the unfortunate blacks. It was a no-win 

. . 42 

situation. 

By now it was only a matter of time before the Rhodesian political issue was 
settled and majority elections led to the country’s change of name and a transfer 
of power. 

As usual in such circumstances, it is one thing to dream and hope, another to 
transform the dream and hope into a reality. Because cricket had been for 
generations in white hands and little had been done to encourage the majority, 
there was some caution about where to start a programme to raise black cricket 
standards and increase their awareness of the sport. At first the impression was 
given that, being classed as elitist and looked on as the white man’s sport, the 
game needed new roots. 

Unlike South Africa about the same time, when there was first the revolution 
followed by evolution, the revolution was the bush war and people in 
Zimbabwe were tired of war. But the white establishment also struggled to get 
change. The International Cricket Conference 43 had barely emerged from a 
bruising encounter over the Kerry Packer Affair. Its attention had been diverted 
from aiding a fledgling nation such as Zimbabwe. Also its perspectives were 
different. 

No matter how much Alwyn Pichanick, a Salisbury (later Harare) lawyer and 
for years a top official and later president of the ZCU, fought for help, the cash- 
strapped body was facing a monetary crisis. Tests status was a matter of a 
decade away and time was needed to regenerate interest and involve the black 
community in cricket. First the school and club system had to be restructured 
and encouragement given. Rugby had always been seen as a top sport, but this 
was in decline and decay and the game had lost the attraction and pull it had 
even a decade ago. 44 This is one area where cricket has managed to overcome 
the obstacles of alternative sports interests outside soccer; and the World Cup has 
made an even bigger difference. 

Whatever way it is viewed, the 1979 World Cup in England, the occasion of 
the last West Indies success as an emergent South Asia flexed its playing skills 
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and ability, was the last tournament that did not involve an African nation. The 
first one in 1975 had a combined side from East Africa (Kenya, Tanzania and 
Uganda); by 1979, Canada was second of the two ICC associate member 
countries — Sri Lanka was the other. In 1983, the year Kapil Dev led India to a 
singular triumph, when the globalization dream had not yet developed, 
Zimbabwe made an eighth country at the World Cup. 

With Sri Lanka’s elevation to Test status, Zimbabwe was the only ICC 
associate member to represent the small countries in England and the 1983 
victory over Australia did much to prevent hard-pressed cricket development 
programmes from being stillborn . Yet, as Bob Blair, the former New Zealand fast 
bowler who coached and worked with the development programme in the 
Bulawayo area in the early 1980s, explained during several discussions, 45 the 
programme had come at least 25 years too late. Blair had been in the New 
Zealand side that toured southern Africa in 1953/54 and had been surprised at 
the lack of African faces in the audience. While he coached at schools and 
Pretoria University in the mid- to late 1 990s, Blair often recounted how the 
programme became sidetracked because of what he described as ‘infernal 
politics’. 46 Being a New Zealander, he was not hidebound by a variety of local 
authorities whose ideas of how to run development programmes were based on 
MCC coaching manuals. He asserted that ‘This was just not on. 47 
Blair went on to emphasize that: 

What was needed was a programme of growth and development designed 
to get them all involved. Having youngsters stand around for hours while 
a coach when through a coaching ritual. First we had to get the teachers 
involved and coach them. When anyone is introduced to something new 
it is hard to accept and understand the techniques involved. They had 
been shut out of cricket for so long because of its image that it was only 
played by the white man, that when a black coach came along, they 
would be surprised. 48 

He drew up his own programme and with it encouraged any number of 
youngsters in the Bulawayo area. He also had a hand in the future Zimbabwe 
captain Heath Streak’s early development as a player. 49 

Zimbabwe’s current star Henry Olonga’s first Test was as dramatic as it was 
traumatic. Zambian-born (his mother is a Kenyan), Olonga became the first 
bowler to be called for throwing in a Test since December 1963, when Ian 
Meckiff was regarded to have infringed the no-ball law against the South Africans 
in Brisbane. A highly regarded athlete, Olonga preferred cricket to athletics as 
the game in Zimbabwe had become the second most popular sport in the 
country through the advent of television. While others may enjoy their soccer, 
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that game too has the whiff of administrative corruption and misadministration 
that affects its image in Africa. 50 

Since Olonga’s appearance in the Test against Pakistan at the Harare Sports 
Club, and then reappearance after his action was amended to meet the 
guidelines of the law, other young black players have come through the system. 
It has not been so severe a struggle; as the fast bowler Mluleki Nkala explained 
during the First Test against New Zealand in September 2000, much has 
improved since Peter Chingoka took over as the Zimbabwe Cricket Union 
president. 51 Since Chingoka came to power other black Zimbabweans can aspire 
to become cricket’s big boss. However, Nkala and Olonga agree with David 
Mutendera that cricket still has a way to go before it replaces soccer. 52 

At present the country’s better-known semi-private schools have a growing 
cricket-playing population which is possibly 60 per cent African. Black schools 
in the rural areas are also moving forward, but it is far from easy. Facilities and a 
lack of funds are the major problems. It costs a lot to rim a cricket side and the 
collapse of the Zimbabwe dollar has not helped alleviate this problem. Most 
schoolboys in South Africa, as an example, know what a four- piece ball does. In 
Zimbabwe, says Mutendera, about the only time you get to bowl a four-piece 
ball is in first-class matches. They cost a lot of money to import and are well- 
guarded. 53 

Zimbabwe is not worried, either, about the long term- future. There is a 
feeling that despite fears that the first-class base is being seriously eroded and 
that the Test and limited -overs sides are little better than Bangladesh, 
Zimbabwe has a better future than those more richly endowed with talent and 
facilities are prepared to acknowledge. Zimbabwe is a small country and the 
growth of cricket among Africans is taking time. Yet, more black Africans have 
represented Zimbabwe than have been selected for South Africa. In fact, the 
Zimbabwe ratio of four or three black players in the club and first-class system 
to South Africa’s one shows how far South Africans are behind. 

As Bob Blair said of his development programme, there is a lot of catching up 
to do. People have other priorities at this stage and while there is political 
uncertainty and fears over stability as well as a seriously weak dollar, life has to 
move forward. 

In the West Indies it took several generations for cricket to develop and grow 
among former slaves. Just as in the plantation society of the British Caribbean 
white male domination of the game flourished, so did white domination 
continue in Africa, where only those of officer rank in the various regiments 
were considered good enough to play the game that in England was the 
prerogative of the landed gentry. 54 Yet this form of intolerance was in itself a 
racial slur of one white community on the other. It has taken a century to move 
away from such feudal perceptions and into a more enlightened era. Little 
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wonder that quixotic MCC overlord Lord Harris was puzzled by what he felt 
was the wrong approach. To him, the way to spread the game was to give all a 
chance to play. It was what he advocated when he went to Bombay as governor 
in 1890. His idea of securing unity among Bombay youth was to have them 
involved in cricket games. 55 

It was this style of encouragement that other empire-builders lacked. They 
also lacked his insight into what was needed to bring other less advantaged 
people together. In this sense he was a remarkable man; many in India may 
wonder why a man of the Raj went out of his way to encourage those far less 
advantaged to play the game. 56 

While Cecil John Rhodes was carving out an empire to build a fortune and 
Lord Milner was developing his imperialistic designs on southern Africa, Lord 
Harris was developing a structure designed to give others a chance. He had an 
old friend, Lord Hawke, take a side of quality amateurs to India to play British 
residents and more importantly Indian sides. 57 From southern Africa, 
invitations to Lord Hawke in 1895/96 and 1898/89 were to bring sides to play 
teams consisting only of whites. It took 81 years before unity was achieved in 
southern Africa. 

What would surprise many is that there was no law forbidding interracial sports 
contact in Rhodesia and private games were often played from the late 1950s. It 
was a matter of convention, and with convention came the mistaken belief that 
laws prevented interracial games being played. As can be seen with the World 
Cup, Zimbabwe is on the verge of winning the challenge that all acknowledge 
has been a very difficult one. 
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South Africa and the 2003 Cricket 
World Cup: A Nationalist Perspective 

QUENTIN WILLIAMS 


Introduction 

Dr Ali Bacher, former South African captain and managing director of the 2003 
Cricket World Cup, emphasized the importance of the event as follows: ‘This 
time, the tourney will be South Africa’s big effort at “unification through 
sport”.’ 1 

You have to ask: why is a sporting event South Africa’s big effort at 
unification? Isn’t South Africa unified already? Twelve years has gone by since 
apartheid was abolished, so why is it that one still needs to talk about unification 
through sport? This is because, as argued in this chapter, the unity imposed from 
the top in 1991 was/is still an illusion and much work still confronts the 
government and peoples of South Africa. It needs to be asserted at the very 
outset that South Africa is still a divided country. Racial barriers have been 
replaced by an economic divide, while socially, the after-effects (or 
indoctrination) of apartheid social engineering are still prevalent in every South 
African’s mind. Unification, although achieved politically, is still not a reality in 
mainland South Africa. Many glimpses of this ideal have come and gone in the 
past decade and South Africans are still looking to transform this dream into a 
reality. 

Unification in a South African context can well be replaced with ‘nation 
building’. During the apartheid years, even though South Africa was one 
country in theory, in practice it was four nations forged into one: blacks, 
coloureds, Asians and whites. Thus a ‘South African’ national identity was 
practically non-existent. There was no concept of one country, one nation. 
While the South African nation state has moved away from this peculiar, 
confused state of affairs, building a foundation for sustained development 
(politically, economically and socially) is still a challenge that confronts modern 
South Africa. This chapter tries to look at how the World Cup was an answer to 
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South Africa’s woes, pointing out at the same time that the task is an 
exceedingly difficult one. More than the need to achieve unity, successfully 
achieved by the Rugby World Cup in 1995, the challenge before Dr Bacher and 
his team was how to make this unity sustainable. 

The rugby case of 1995 

To comprehend fully the importance of this event and that of Dr Bacher ’s 
statement, one has to go back to 1 994 when South Africa had its first 
democratic elections. This was the first time the whole of South Africa had 
come together for one general purpose — to vote for one’s desired party/ 
candidate. This might seem trivial to people from well-established democracies, 
but to most South Africans, voting was an alien concept and the first democratic 
elections in 1994 were a turning point: it was when South Africa finally turned 
its back on its racist past and the system that sought to deny non- whites their 
dignity and human rights, reducing them to the status of an inferior race. Laws 
under the apartheid regime sought to segregate the different races in all aspects 
of life. Different race groups were made to live in separate areas, go to separate 
schools and even use separate toilet facilities. There were separate entrances and 
separate seating at restaurants, pubs and sports grounds. And in all of this, the 
best (whether views at sporting grounds or living areas) were always preserved 
for whites. As a coloured South African who grew up in Stellenbosch and went 
to New Orleans Primary School, I remember having to drive up to 350 km in 
search of a beach every time during Christmas when my family decided to take a 
summer holiday. Mossel Bay, our annual holiday refuge, was anything but 
spectacular when compared to the white beach, Gordon’s Bay, only 30 km from 
our hometown. 

The 1994 elections united the nation for the first time in its history and 
people came out in large numbers to support what was termed, the ‘New South 
Africa’. As Breyten Breytenbach asserted: ‘Now we are finally tied together in a 
binding experience (although it is only temporarily), one nation, one country, 
in the execution of a shared citizen right. ’ 2 This spirit of unity was carried over 
to the next year when South Africa hosted and won the 1995 Rugby World Cup. 
While the 1 994 elections signified the end of a troubled era in South African 
history, the Rugby World Cup marked the birth of a new nation. This idea was 
trumpeted through the whole world with the event’s theme song, ‘The World 
in Union, the World as One.’ 3 The Rugby World Cup was unabashedly 
promoted as a nation -building exercise and used to prop up South African 
nationalism. In essence, the event tried to uphold a new South Africa, 
appropriately coined at the opening ceremony, as the ‘Rainbow Nation’: ‘The 
country — it is even possible to say the country as a whole — experienced a flush 
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of pride in the achievement of a team that had become, or was on the brink of 
becoming, their team.’ 4 

For the first time in its history, South Africa had a team that could almost be 
called its own, picked from the whole rugby- playing population, irrespective of 
race or skin colour. The then president Nelson Mandela summed up the mood 
when he said: ‘This is our Springboks. We adopted them as our own children.’ 5 
It didn’t matter that they had only one non -white player in the squad. 6 The 
team, whose motto was ‘One team, one nation’, 7 was supported and loved by 
everybody in South Africa (a phenomenon that was uncommon during the 
apartheid years) and it seemed that the team itself had overcome the prejudice 
and hatred accumulated over 40 years of apartheid. This was best exemplified 
when Francois Pienaar, the captain of the side, received the trophy from 
President Mandela during the closing ceremony. Mr Mandela was wearing a 
number 6 rugby jersey, the number worn by Pienaar. Through this small act, Mr 
Mandela wanted to demonstrate to the nation that though the team was 
exclusively white, it was ‘South African’ nonetheless and people should take 
pride in its achievement. 

This was a momentous and historical event in South African history. With 
President Mandela wearing Pienaar’s jersey, a sport that had previously driven a 
wedge between blacks and whites was welcomed back and supported. Black 
people, who previously associated rugby with white oppression, jubilantly 
danced and sang celebrating the victory. As described by the City Press : ‘It is ironic 
that the exact sport that drove a wedge between black and white in the country, 
was finally the one that brought them all together.’ 8 The importance of the 
victory wasn’t lost on the players either. Francois Pienaar declared during his 
victory speech: ‘Today we did not play for the 40,000 in the stands, but for the 
40 million out there in the country. ’ } 

The unity fostered by the Rugby World Cup made it possible for various 
other national teams (soccer, cricket, netball) to harness the same support in 
their campaigns (particularly England’s cricket tour to South Africa during 
1995/96, the Netball World Cup in 1996, the African Cup of Nations 1996, 
the 1 996 Cricket W orld Cup) . Each team even had a pet name by which every 
South African referred to them: the rugby team was called ‘Amabokkobokko’ 
(derived from Springboks), the soccer team ‘Bafana Bafana’ (meaning the boys), 
and the cricket team ‘Hansie and the boys’ (or ‘Proteas’). 

The victorious campaign of the national soccer team during the 1996 African 
Cup of Nations, also hosted by South Africa, enhanced the sense of national 
pride fostered a couple of months before, during the Rugby World Cup. This 
time it was the whites, previously indifferent towards soccer, who joined in the 
celebrations and it seemed that the two victories had built a bridge between the 
races. Something the politicians had struggled to achieve for years was thus 
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achieved in a period of months through sport. It was irrefutable proof that 
sport, for South Africa, was the biggest instrument in the process of nation- 
building . 

By this time, South Africa was riding on a wave of unity sweeping the whole 
country. There were celebrations across the country that in many ways were 
more emotional and spontaneous than ever before. The two events hosted by 
South Africa proved to the world that it was capable of staging such big events 
and, more importantly, changed the vision the world had of South Africa as a 
racially divided country. The nation was finally one, or so we thought, and for a 
period of two years (1 994— 96) everybody in the country was proud to call him 
or herself South African. This was a very important change in South Africa, a 
change that was more in the mind than anywhere else. For many years during 
the apartheid regime, ‘black South Africans developed a deep hatred of South 
African teams and openly supported foreign teams’ . 10 

The euphoria was however short-lived and soon wore off. As the 
performances of the national teams dimmed, so did the unity that was 
established. While these events had united the country in support of one team, 
and brought together people previously estranged from each other’s sport and 
culture, they did not address the ‘real’ problems. After the celebrations were 
over, the South Africans were still faced with the harsh realities of daily life in a 
much-divided country. This was in evidence a year after the Rugby World Cup, 
when the country’s finance minister was seen in public cheering the All Blacks 1 1 
against his own team: ‘There was a feeling of grave confusion when Trevor 
Manuel, Minister of Finance, openly expressed his sentiments in favour of the All 
Blacks, during a game played at Norwich Park on Saturday. According to 
eyewitnesses, he justified his actions by saying that although he is a South 
African, he is not a white South African. ’ 12 

Politically, the apartheid laws had been abolished, and ‘free interaction of all 
human beings in all activities of society on the basis of total equality and 
opportunity without regards to race’ 13 was possible. However, the economic 
and social divisions created and sustained in apartheid’s 40-year reign were still 
an integral part of South African culture. The government tried to address these 
problems with schemes like affirmative action, 14 black empowerment, 15 
encouragement of the black middle class 16 and quota systems, 17 but none of 
these were found satisfactory. It was evident that it could be generations before 
the effects of apartheid were finally wiped out. This is where sporting events can 
step in. They have the potential to speed up the process of unification and 
provide an opportunity where nation -building is not just an expensive public 
relations exercise but is based upon targeted development strategies that can be 
sustained long after the victory celebrations. 
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In some respects the Rugby World Cup tried to address these problems by 
promoting rugby in black townships, 18 using international teams like the All 
Blacks to do coaching clinics and play games in areas where rugby was 
previously unfamiliar. Although successful in some respects, these attempts 
failed and with them the Rugby World Cup campaign as well. Although it 
managed to change the perceptions of people, it did little to affect their lives or 
attitudes. Conjuring up images of unity and a rainbow nation might have 
inspired national pride that was previously amiss (a very necessary and important 
success on the part of the Rugby World Cup), but it could not provide sustained 
socio-economic unity. 

At the root of this failure were internal dissensions within the team. This 
became apparent when Chester Williams, the only non-white member of the 
1995 Springbok team, released his autobiography in November 2002. Williams, 
whose exploits in South Africa’s 1995 World Cup triumph became the symbol 
of what was meant to be the new face of the country, commented in his 
autobiography: ‘The one-nation factor lasted about a week after the final, before 
South Africa, its society and its rugby lapsed back into racism. ?1 ? 

Williams 20 further reveals that ‘his supposed groundbreaking status within 
the team was a sham and that he was subjected to systematic racial abuse from 
South Africa’s rugby authorities and his fellow Springboks’. 21 He also stated: ‘If 
anything upset me, then it was the ignorant and arrogant belief that the game 
belonged to whites and that the black community had no right to show an interest 
in the game, let alone play it.’ 22 That Chester’s statement has wider political 
ramifications is borne out by the following comment from Henry Jeffrey: 

Chester has opened a can of worms that many black experts can clearly 
see and smell. Not only in the rugby world, but also across the country 
where black South Africans try to make themselves count in traditional 
white environments. Point is, there are many Chesters out there whose 
daily struggle in the workplace is to prove that their expertise, 
knowledge and ability goes far deeper than their skin colour. 23 

Also of paramount importance was the fact that the team was not representative 
of South African society. While countrywide support was achieved during the 
tournament, it was difficult to sustain because only a small percentage of South 
Africans could relate to the make-up of the team. Edward Griffiths, then chief 
executive officer of the South African Rugby Football Union (SARFU) 
emphasized this declaring that ‘Nobody should think that now that we are world 
champions, everything is right. We still have problems. A true national sport 
does not put on the field a team with 14 whites. It also doesn’t cause a packed 
stadium of 68,000 to be filled with 98 per cent whites . ,24 A similar sentiment was 
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expressed by Sports minister Steve Tshwete: ‘The spirit of unity that was shown 
by the Springboks is false... and rugby has done little in support of sports 
development. ’ 25 

This is the challenge that faced the Cricket World Cup 2003 : to be more than 
just an international showcase where the illusion of unity was put on display 
again, but where this unity would be sustained and could be effectively used to 
herald changes at the grassroots level of South African society, so that unity 
could finally be felt on a day-to-day basis. 

However, before expanding on these challenges, it would be useful to look at 
the context in which the World Cup was staged. 


South African cricket in the 1970s and 1980s 

The single most defining event that marked the development of cricket in South 
Africa during the 1970s and 1980s was the Basil D’ Oliveira affair. On 16 
September 1968, Basil D’Oliveira, a South African-born coloured cricketer was 
included in the England team to tour South Africa. However, in keeping with 
their racist policies, the South African government refused to allow D’Oliveira 
to tour South Africa. Announcing this decision, the Prime Minister, John 
Vorster, argued: ‘We are not prepared to accept a team thrust upon us by 
people whose interests are not the game, but to gain certain political objectives 
which they do not even attempt to hide. The team as constituted now is not the 
team of the MCC but the team of the Anti- Apartheid Movement.’ 26 

This refusal by the South African government and its policy of no mixed 
sport in South Africa resulted in the cancellation of the proposed MCC tour. It 
also resulted in South Africa being banned from international cricket. The 
International Cricket Council (ICC) resolved ‘that South Africa would only be 
admitted to international cricket when there was one cricket body and multi- 
racial cricket’ P 

This was a major blow for the South African cricketing establishment, and for 
the first time it was forced to recognize the importance of politics in sport. The 
timing could not have been worse. The 1970 team of Dr Ali Bacher, having 
convincingly beaten Bill Lawry’s Australians 4—0 in the recently concluded 
1969/70 Test series, could claim to be the best team in the world. Also, the 
lack of international competition in a sport-hungry country meant that cricket 
waned in popularity and ceased to be the nation’s foremost sport in course of 
the next two decades. During the 1970s and 1980s, sport for non-whites was 
merely recreational. There was no recognition of their sporting abilities and no 
means of making a living out of sport. 

Following the ban in 1970, the primary objective for the South African 
government and cricketing authorities was to get back to playing international 
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cricket. Under mounting diplomatic pressure, steps towards racial integration 
were undertaken in cricket and the government made it clear that it would no 
longer interfere in the selection of cricket teams. Suddenly there was a renewed 
interest in non-white cricket and attempts were made to organize games 
between different race groups in South Africa: ‘In April 1971, Prime Minister 
John Vorster announced his “multi-national” sports policy, in terms of which of 
South Africa’s four nations could play each other at national level provided there 
were international competitors as well.’ 28 

These attempts failed because their only purpose was to comply with 
international standards rather then ensure the revival of true non-racial sport 
based on equality and justice. As Peter Hain argued: ‘Changes were made, not 
with the honest objective of establishing truly non-racial sport, but on the basis 
of seeing what the government or white sports leaders felt was the minimum 

they could get away with Ultimately, fundamental changes were necessary 

to eradicate apartheid before South Africa could win a ticket back into 
international sport.’ 29 

While the cricket authorities were proclaiming a revival of non-racial cricket 
at the international level, South African society still remained racially 
segregated. Clubs and schools continued to be organized on the basis of colour. 
This ‘illusion’ of unity prompted many non-white cricketers to refuse 
participation until all apartheid laws were abolished. On 17 March 1973, non- 
racial sports organizations established the South African Council on Sports 
(SACOS) to strengthen their position internationally. ‘No normal sport in an 
abnormal society’ became their slogan. 30 

The hypocritical nature of the government, supporting non-radal cricket but 
still maintaining the apartheid status quo, prompted the ICC to refuse South Africa 
admission into international cricket throughout the 1980s. During this period, 
the white-controlled South African Cricket Union (SACU) under the leadership 
of Bacher organized many rebel tours of international teams 31 to South Africa, 
trying to overrule the ICC. The government backed these rebel tours 
financially, desperately trying to divert attention from South Africa’s domestic 
situation: ‘International competition presented the regime with not only a 
propaganda coup and a morale boost, but with an important factor in its quest 
to secure the white hegemony. If South Africa could once again engage in 
international sporting competition it could convince itself that it had been 
restored to normality. ’ 32 

However, these tours only added fuel to the political unrest, a marked 
feature of South African society of the 1980s. Protests were held at sports 
grounds and in front of hotels where touring teams stayed. Leaders of the 
liberation movement used it as a political tool to draw international attention to 
their sorry plight: ‘Cricket in the 1980s was a cauldron of ideological tension 
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that laid to rest any suggestion that sport was an apolitical or neutral 
phenomenon within society. The frontline of the struggle about the very 
essence of national identity was drawn clearly through the game of cricket.’ 33 


South African cricket in the 1990s: A new era 

Due to major political unrest in the late 1980s and growing international 
sanctions against South Africa, the government soon realized that the status quo 
could not go on. Faced with no other alternative, on Friday 2 February 1 990 
President De Klerk announced the end of the ban on the African National 
Congress, Pan African Congress and the Communist Party. Nelson Mandela 
was released soon after. It can be asserted following Jon Gemmell that 
President de Klerk was ‘forced to introduce measures that amounted to the 
death of apartheid’. 54 He stated that the government’s aim was ‘a totally new 
and just constitutional dispensation in which every inhabitant will enjoy equal 
rights, treatment and opportunity in every sphere of endeavour — 
constitutional, social and economic’. 35 Finally, the ‘whites only’ signs were 
taken down and non- white South Africans were allowed complete freedom in 
their own country. 

In 1990, an act of government forced the various cricket boards to 
amalgamate into one body, the United Cricket Board of South 
Africa. Amalgamation was implemented at all levels of cricket. Schools, clubs 
and provincial teams were finally playing under one unified body, irrespective 
of race. At last, all requirements were met and the ICC readmitted South 
Africa, allowing it to play international cricket again in 1991 . 56 In the following 
year South Africa participated in the 1992 Cricket World Cup and reached the 
semi-final where they were ousted by England in a match curtailed by rain. 37 

However, amalgamation and international competition brought along with it 
a host of problems. While it was proclaimed that all races were finally 
competing on level terms, this was hardly the case. The legacy of apartheid was 
still a reality. 

During the apartheid years, ‘black cricketers played on bouncy matting 
wickets, on fields that were uneven and sometimes full of weeds’. 38 They also 
had difficulty in attending practices because of complex working circumstances 
and difficulty with transport. This made it almost impossible to participate in a 
multiple-day sport such as cricket. There was also a paucity of qualified coaches 
and sponsorship for black players. This was in stark contrast to the facilities on 
offer for the whites. The whites played on turf wickets, in beautiful grounds 
maintained by local municipalities and benefited from superior coaching and 
facilities. As Yacoob Omar, one of South Africa’s finest black cricketers during 
the apartheid era affirms, ‘It was so different for whites who had everything — 
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coaches, specialized medical treatment, fitness coaches. All we had was the 
racecourse where we had to train ourselves.’ 39 

When amalgamation was finally achieved, these circumstances did not change 
overnight and were in fact forgotten by the cricketing authorities in the haste to 
get back to international competition. As summed up by Goolam Vahed: 

Yet, when unity was negotiated in 1991, there was a failure to take 
cognizance of this historical legacy, of the neglect and suffering endured 
by so many for so long. The old white establishment retained control of 
cricket. The historical legacy was forgotten in obscene haste as white 
players, products of privilege, monopolized the national team, lucrative 
sponsorships and high wages. 40 

Vahed’ s statement resonates experiences of my own youth as a coloured South 
African playing cricket in the Boland province. It was a tremendous feeling 
when we were united. But this euphoria was short-lived and in no time we were 
to discover that although we were free under law our means still ensured that we 
were under white dominance. At my local cricket club, Coronation, we 
experienced the joys of unification. It was as if we would finally be able to show 
our worth against white opposition. However, we were soon exposed to the 
paradox confronting us. The only field available to us during the 40 years of 
apartheid was a bouncy matting wicket, on an uneven field full of weeds, five 
kilometres from our small town, Pniel. With amalgamation we were ordered 
by the Boland Cricket Board to have a home field with a turf wicket, a 
clubhouse and decent playing conditions if we aspired to play in the premier 
division of the province. This was required from all clubs playing in the premier 
division, and unfortunately our old field was far from the expected standard. In 
this hapless situation, our only hope was a previously ‘white’ club five 
kilometres further away from our old field that met all the necessary 
requirements. When we approached this club for permission to play, we were 
reminded of the old days when, as non- white South Africans, we had to ask for 
scraps from the white boss’s table. Although we were allowed to play there, it 
still did not feel like a home ground, and in time we were forced to hire the 
field at an exorbitant price. This unexpected expenditure cut into our already 
meagre budget, making our situation more ominous than ever before. 

Even when we paid for the field, practice facilities continued to be denied. 
This forced us to use the inadequate facilities of our own field for practice and 
the money spent on hiring the field prevented us from hiring a qualified coach. 
All these factors made it difficult for our cricketers to compete for places in the 
provincial team. It also meant that the whites, with better facilities, continued 
to be better equipped than us even in post-apartheid South Africa. While some 
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white clubs like the Maties and Vander Stel cricket clubs had two fields, each 
with turf wickets, we lacked even one. They had big clubhouses, turf practice 
nets and also indoor practice facilities and qualified coaches. It was only through 
the exceptional talent of our players that we were able to stay in the top division 
of the league, although most of the time lingering at the bottom. 

Only in 1996, through various efforts by our local administrators, and a 
generous grant from Rhodes Fruit Farms, 41 were we able to develop a sports 
ground much closer to our hometown. This was the first time that we had a turf 
wicket of our own, with cement practice nets. However, a decent clubhouse 
continues to elude us even today. 

Our grant came at a time when the UCBSA had undertaken various 
development projects to rectify the imbalance in facilities throughout the 
country. Finally, money was channelled from the top into development projects 
to build new sports grounds and provide clubs with the means to compete on 
more level ground. Measures undertaken by the UCBSA included the 
availability of an overseas professional, partly sponsored by the provincial 
cricket boards , money for coaching and the institution of the quota system that 
ensured that at least two non-whites were selected to play for all national or 
provincial teams. 


The quota system 

Since its inception, the quota system has been the subject of much controversy. 
When the UCBSA decided to stop the enforcement of quotas for national and 
provincial teams in 2002, it caused great furore among the non-white 
community of South Africa — so much so that the minister of sport, Ngconde 
Balfour, ordered an independent commission to investigate the UCBSA’ s 
proposal. The ANC Youth League had also vowed to derail the Cricket World 
Cup if there weren’t at least five non- white members in the South African 
squad. 

To understand why the quota system can provoke such reaction, it is 
important to take into consideration the fact that a place in a South African team 
brings with it lucrative sponsorships and a contract from the UCBSA, as well as 
nationwide popularity. The financial security that comes with a place in either 
the national or provincial team has made it possible for many non- white players 
to improve their own socio-economic standing and that of their extended 
families. For many, cricket was/is their only means of income. 

The racial quota system was a way of fast tracking talented non-white players 
to the highest level of competition. In this way it was hoped that some of the 
imbalance of the past could be addressed. The other reason for its promulgation 
was to ensure that the experience of the Rugby World Cup would not be 
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repeated and an all-white South African team would never step on the cricket 
field again. 

Although not a perfect system, it was highly successful. Players like Paul 
Adams and Makhaya Ntini are prime examples of its success. These men were 
forced into the side under the quota system despite average provincial 
performances. However, both of them have become successful international 
stars and an important part of the South African side. The flowering of average 
players into successful stars and the public profile of men like Adams and Ntini 
has gone a long way to enhance the popularity of the game, reinvigorating 
interest that had waned under apartheid. 

Despite its success, the quota system had its fair share of problems, which 
were in some respects detrimental to non- whites. One of these was the creation 
of the term ‘quota player’ . No matter how well a non-white player performed, 
he was always perceived as a lesser player, a ‘quota player’. It was as if he only 
made the side because of the system rather than on merit. For a long time, 
players such as Adams, Ntini and Herschelle Gibbs suffered and were never 
looked on as players who actually made the side because they were the best 
available in their positions. Justin On tong, commenting on the quota system, 
summed up this sentiment: ‘They made us coloured players feel inferior and that 
you weren’t really a part of the team. ’ 42 

In addition, the quota system surprisingly also made it possible for non-white 
players to be excluded. Many sides, especially among the provincial teams, 
were happy just to have the required number of non-whites in their team, 
overlooking other talented players who could have easily made the side on 
merit. This led to non-whites fighting for just two places — the number required 
in 2001 — rather than eleven. Again, coloured and black players were only seen 
as ‘forced baggage’ rather than players of quality. 

In a South Africa with a racist past spanning over 300 years, non-white 
cricketers were still fighting against racist attitudes that caused them to be 
overlooked no matter how talented they were. Rushdie Magiet, former chair- 
person of the national cricket selection committee, explained the situation: 
‘There is still a great resistance towards including players of colour in 
representative sides.’ Asked who he thought was behind this resistance, Majiet 
answered: ‘Certain administrators’ — he referred to them as ‘the old guard’ — 
‘some members of the media and especially some coaches. There is still a lot of 
wrongs that must be put right. . .there must be a change of attitude amongst 
certain individuals.’ 43 

However, it must also be acknowledged that the quota system was a much- 
needed institution in South African society, for without it many non-white 
players would never have got the opportunities they deserved. But as long as the 
quota system was seen as a way of ‘forcing’ players into sides, and not as an 
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important developmental tool, it could never be fully successful. It must be 
viewed as a way of giving talented players sustained opportunities to develop. 
To illustrate the point further: when one quota player develops to make the side 
on merit (as in the case with Ntini), he should not be looked upon as the quota 
player anymore, and a new non-white player may be tried. This will ensure 
continuous development, creating a bigger pool of experienced players. 
Between 1996 and 2000, Herschelle Gibbs, Makhaya Ntini and Paul Adams 
were the only non-white players to make the South African test team. It may be 
mentioned in this context that never once did they play together during this 
whole time. While this gave them the opportunity to develop into fine 
international stars, the cricket authorities, happy that the quota requirement 
was met, never looked at developing other non- white players across the 
country. This placed them in a quandary at the start of the new millennium. 
Having developed into one of the top Test-playing countries in the world, South 
Africa felt the need to perform consistently. Alongside this, there was increasing 
pressure from the non-white community, especially the government, that ten 
years after amalgamation there should be more non- white representatives in the 
national team. However, having invested in the development of only three non- 
white players who could meet the tough standards of international cricket, the 
UCBSA had problems in finding more without compromising the quality of the 
team. 

Further, the quota system, like some of the laws under the apartheid regime, 
favours a certain section of South African society. No matter how just the cause, 
the system is a short-term solution for a larger problem. Without the necessary 
improvement in the social circumstances of non- white players through 
development projects in schools and communities, the cause of imbalance 
(socio-economic inequalities) will never be removed. While the quota system 
might change the lives of certain individuals and their extended families, and 
provide heroes that encourage a younger generation, as long as the deeper social 
problems are not addressed, South Africa will continue to be an unequal 
society. 

This is where the World Cup can make a huge difference. By developing 
cricket in the underdeveloped non -white communities with the profits garnered 
from the event, the UCBSA can finally make the South African side truly 
representative of society, while at the same time ensuring that the quality of the 
team is not compromised. 


The Cricket World Cup 2003 

The steps that were undertaken by the World Cup organizing committee under 
Ali Bacher go a long way towards making this objective a reality. Commenting 
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on the World Cup, Dr Bacher stated that ‘It will be about South Africa. About 
tourism, job creation and the empowerment of people, especially black people 
who were disadvantaged over the decades.’ 44 

The organizing committee realized that without addressing the core 
problems present in South African society, the World Cup would not be 
successful. Accordingly, it marketed the World Cup as more than just the 
biggest sporting event in Africa’s history; rather as a building block for a better 
and unified South Africa. It is clear from its ‘mission statement’ 45 that unity, 
development and empowerment were big on its agenda: 

We aim to unite all the peoples of the country behind the event, by 

following it, supporting it and participating in it 

It is our intention to have the support and involvement of the 

Government at all levels — local, provincial and national 

The management team that organises the competition must reflect the 
demographics of South Africa. . . . 

All grounds must host an acceptable number of black spectators 

We want all South Africans to be proud of the event. 

46 


Having realized that the experience of the South African masses would have a 
big impact on the perception of whether the World Cup was an organizational 
success in the host country itself, they tried presenting a united front without 
offending any particular race, culture or group. Stretching from the 
management committee, the music committee and the event’s anthem 47 to even 
the volunteers used, the organizing committee ensured that all aspects 
connected to the World Cup were representative of South Africa as a whole. 
Most of these committees had a 50:50 ratio between blacks and whites. Even 
the companies that own boxes at the various grounds were ordered to ensure 
that there was enough non- white representation among their guests. Nothing 
was allowed to be too African (black), or too white: ‘We really want all the 
different population groups in the country to feel it is their World Cup. We 
don’t want to marginalize any one of those groups. ,4S 

The marketing campaign launched by the organizing committee bears 
testimony to this argument. A zebra, with its distinctive black and white lines, 
was used as tournament mascot, ‘representing the fusion of black and white 
peoples and the cultural diversity of South Africa’. 49 Postage stamps depicting 
the zebra, called the ‘Dazzler’, in 12 different cricket poses were released to 
spread this image throughout the world. Even the South African mint got 
involved by supplying a 50-cent coin depicting Jonty Rhodes in one of his 
trademark dives. Commenting on Rhodes’s selection, Dr Bacher stated that ‘the 
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player always gave 100 percent performances during national fixtures’. 30 The 
main reason, however, was that Jonty Rhodes is the only current white South 
African player widely accepted and loved by the black community. 

Another professed aim of the World Cup Organizing Committee was black 
empowerment. The mission statement bears testimony to this fact: 

South African companies that are given commercial opportunities 
through the World Cup must have a satisfactory black empowerment 
element 

The ICC Cricket World Cup 2003 is also about: 

a. Developing people 

b. Spreading ownership of the ICC Cricket World Cup 

c . The transfer of skills 

d. Broadening the cricket market 

e. Facilitating a mentoring process for black South Africans, e.g. 
mentoring black cricket writers. 51 

Even in post- apartheid South Africa, blacks suffer from poverty, joblessness and 
limited opportunities for education. Problems are compounded because the 
largest percentage of South Africa’s working class is black. By involving black 
people in the organization of the event, it was hoped that they would benefit 
economically and by working in collaboration with skilled whites. As Dr Bacher 
explained : 

In previous major sporting events in this country, only the whites 
benefited. The whites have certain skills and expertise, which the blacks 
don’t have. What will happen after the World Cup is that the black 
people will have the know-how or expertise to do things on their own. 

For example, Rushmans have been appointed as the media accreditation 
company, but there is one condition. The condition is that Rushmans will 
have to engage two black companies in a joint venture. After the World 
Cup, should there be a major global event in South Africa, we don’t have 
to go overseas. These two black companies would have learned to do on 
their own. So South Africa’s World Cup will be focusing on transferring 
skills and developing people, mainly the blacks. 52 

One of the most important aims of the World Cup organizing committee is the 
development of facilities in black communities. This is borne out by the 
following clauses in the ‘mission statement’ : 
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We will use the opportunity to raise the profile of cricket in South Africa 
and throughout Africa and to develop the sport on the continent like 
never before . 

We will make the most of a unique opportunity to generate sufficient 
funding so as to ensure the long-term growth and development of South 
African cricket. 53 

In October 2002 , the UCBSA and its partners launched the Cricket Legacy 2003 
project, the ‘first and biggest sports development project ever undertaken in 
South Africa’. 54 The idea behind the project is to develop and improve 50 
disadvantaged areas around the country by providing them with cricket 
facilities, and involves more than R25 million over a period of three years. 
Alongside developing centres of cricketing excellence, the facilities will be used 
to uplift community life by encouraging a healthy lifestyle through sport. As Mr 
Balfour declared: 

The introduction of the Cricket Legacy 2003 Project by the UCBSA and 
its project partners is a great initiative that will touch the lives of 
thousands of young cricketers. It is an avenue through which our young 
people will be provided with access to facilities of a high standard, 
allowing for their natural talents and abilities to be channelled in the 
direction of excellence. 55 

Provision of these facilities has many other secondary advantages, which include 
job creation and skill transfer. Alec Erwin, minister of trade and industry, 
explained: ‘At each of the ovals involved in the project, some 50 jobs will be 
created for a period of about four months. All those jobs will be filled by people 
from the local community, one of whom will be appointed after the project is 
completed to work as full-time curator.’ 56 

The organizing committee had also realized the need to draw a whole new 
generation of youngsters to cricket. Knowing that this involvement could only 
be sustained by providing youngsters with ‘heroes’ to model themselves on, 
they selected a galaxy of 41 sports stars from across the African continent. 
Again, 21 of these were black and 20 white. These African sports ambassadors 
performed a variety of functions during the World Cup, and were awarded 
special black-and-white blazers to keep with the theme of black and white unity. 
The 41 sportsmen /women included stars from various sporting disciplines: 
Kenyan Olympic middle- distance runner Kip Keino, a trio of major golf 
champions in Gary Player, Ernie Els and Retief Goosen, Rugby World Cup 
winning Springboks Francois Pienaar and Chester Williams, cricketers Graeme 
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Pollock and Basil D’ Oliveira, as well as South African soccer heroes Lucas 
Radebe and Doctor Khumalo. 37 

All of these efforts have made a big impact on South African culture and 
society; but, as with the Rugby World Cup, the question of sustainability 
continues to plague the South African cricket fan. 


Concluding remarks 

Commenting on his dreams for South African cricket, Dr Bacher had mentioned 
in 1997 that: 

Our primary objective in SA cricket is to ensure that ultimately our SA 
team on merit has representation from all the different peoples of our 
country. We’re not there yet, but we will get there. I would predict that 
this vision will become a reality in the early part of the next decade. It’s 
the biggest certainty of my life that cricketers from the townships on 
merit will ultimately play for SA. 58 

There is no doubt that South African people were united behind the World Cup 
campaign, making this dream real. Unfortunately, while all things associated 
with the World Cup were representative of the country, only a third of the 
World Cup squad was non- white. This is a problem in a country where 90 per 
cent of the populace are non -white. The greatest impact on this huge mass is 
felt when they see sportspersons with similar backgrounds to themselves do 
well. It is the Ntinis and the Petersons who excite the masses, and it is up to 
them to inspire young children long after the World Cup. The UCBSA decided 
in 2002 to stop the enforcement of the quota system, despite the 
recommendations of the ministerial investigating committee. This decision 
might prolong the realization of Dr Bacher’ s prediction; only time will tell how 
long it will take us before we finally see a 50:50 ratio in the team that plays in 
the World Cup final. Historically, sport in South Africa has always been an 
agent of change. This agent is however rendered useless unless its flagship, the 
national team, is proof of the change it tries to establish. 

On 8 March 2002, a South African Test team including four non-white 
members stepped on the field against Australia at Newlands in Cape Town. For 
many this moment might have gone by without significance, but for most of the 
non -white community it was different. This was the first time in history that a 
South African cricket team had come close to the 50:50 ratio. What made it 
more remarkable was that this was the first time in the six-match Test-series that 
the South African team was competitive. Playing with the same team, South 
Africa won the next Test at Kingsmead in Durban. The performance of the four 
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non-white players in these two Tests deserves special mention. Ntini and 
Adams took 20 out of 36 Australian wickets, while a century by Gibbs and a 48 
by Ash well Prince played important roles in the victory. 

Though the World Cup organization committee was an advocate of unity 
through sport, it is time to realize that unity can only be sustained once all South 
Africans are capable of saying ‘That is our team’. We have to wait for the next 
World Cup to see this dream come to fruition. 
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Relaying the Pitch: Structural Changes 
in English Cricket 

ABILASH NALAPAT 


In early October 2002, before boarding the flight Down Under to have another 
go at the Ashes, England captain Nasser Hussain spelt out his priorities in an 
interview with BBC Radio Five. When asked what he would choose between 
being the first English captain to win the World Cup and the first English 
captain since Mike Gatting in 1986/ 87 to win the Ashes for his country, Hussain 
admitted that the choice was close but that he would go for Test cricket. ‘I’d 
take the Ashes,’ said Hussain. 1 The Ashes are why England players play the 
game. And for me as captain I couldn’t think of a greater feeling than lifting that 
urn for my country.’ If the National Cricket Strategy of the England and Wales 
Cricket Board (ECB) is any indication, Hussain’s prioritization is one that is not 
entirely backed by official policy. The establishment of England’s men’s team as 
the number one in world ranking by 2007, and a World Cup win by the same 
year are outlined as fundamental objectives of the strategy. 2 Never once does 
the policy document adopt a traditional Ashes-centric approach to cricket, 
though it can be said that the ECB’s statement of intent to elevate England as the 
world’s best team means, by implication, a desire to win the Ashes against 
Australia, currently the world’s best team. Significantly, in the light of the 
ICC’s Test rating mechanics, what it does really signify is the initiation of a plan 
of action that would culminate in the England team’s consistent performances 
against all top Test-playing countries over a period of time. 

The different ways in which the game’s national governing body and the 
national captain see the world can be explained in terms of the tension between 
cultural and rational definitions of cricket that exist among the owning classes of 
English cricket, or in terms of the small battles that are fought out between 
fragments of the class that own English cricket. Hussain’s priority can be 
historicized thus: in going for the Ashes above the World Cup, the England 
captain was providing sweet music to the ears of those traditionalists who 
associate the birth of the Ashes and international cricket with the normative 
values and commercial distrust of the Victorian age. 3 On the other hand, the 
ECB, under the chairmanship of Lord MacLaurin, the managing director of 
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Tesco, the food retailers with an annual £l billion profit, preferred to be 
integrated to global free-market economics and the politics of multiculturalism 
while spelling out its objectives. 4 

This chapter situates the disjoint between belief and policy among the classes 
or class fragments that own English cricket in the tension between their cultural 
and rational definitions of cricket. It explores the rationalist turn taken by 
administrators of first-class cricket in England, and attempts to theorize the 
possible reconstitution of English cricket in terms of categories such as 
democratization of participation and ownership. I propose to highlight a few 
institutional changes set in motion by the ECB from 1999 onwards to illustrate 
the swing towards a rational optic. The chapter uses the theoretical paradigm of 
French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu to put the prospective reconstitution in 
perspective. In his works such as Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judgement of 
Taste, In Other Words: Essays towards a Reflexive Sociology and Sociology in Question, 
Bourdieu formulated the influential term ‘class taste’ and pointed out that the 
relationship between classes and tastes (dispositions) were constituted by 
ownership of educational, cultural, material and physical capital and that the 
change in patterns of ownership would alter the nature of the relationship. The 
first part of the chapter is an attempt to contextualize the nature of the disjoint 
between belief and policy using markers such as class, race and capital. In this 
section, through the politicized persona of the England captain, I propose to 
take a close look at the question of representation of the beleaguered traditional 
voice of English cricket in the age of a global free market and labour market. 
The second part of the chapter focuses on the institutional changes in English 
cricket set in motion by the ECB in the recent past specifically focusing on three 
initiatives — the Twenty20 Cup, the new 20-over competition that replaced the 
Benson and Hedges Cup in the summer of 2003 , Howzat, the initiative launched 
in 2000 to take cricket to the state schools through the curriculum, and Clean 
Bowl Racism, the action plan launched in 1 999 to ensure equal opportunities. The 
third part of the chapter focuses on the role played by the state in bringing 
about the institutional changes with specific reference to the institutional links 
between the ECB and organizations such as Sport England, the National Lottery 
and the Department of Culture, Media and Sport (DCMS). The final section 
seeks to theorize a possible reconstitution of English cricket through the 
framework of Bourdieu’ s theoretical formulations. 


The problem of identity 

In the summer of 200 1 , Nasser Hussain, having led his side to victory in the first 
Test of the summer against Pakistan at Lord’s, said he ‘cannot understand’ how 
Asians born in Britain could back Pakistan or India in cricket 5 ‘It was 
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disappointing to see a sea of green shirts with the names of Pakistani players 
instead of ours,’ he said. ‘It reminded me of when we played India at Edgbaston 
in the World Cup in 1999. It was like an away game because so many people 
supported their side. ’ 

Hussain made his statement just days after race riots in northern towns such 
as Oldham near Manchester and Bradford, where Asian youth fought against 
neo-Nazi groups who had stepped up their campaign against the local Asian 
Muslim population after the tabloids had sensationalized an attack by Asian 
youth on an elderly white man. The local Asian population took the law into their 
own hands and fought against the police, from whom they claimed they received 
more harassment than justice when the far-right groups were orchestrating their 
attacks. Incidentally, a month and a half before Hussain’s statement, a high- 
profile £8 million trial against Leeds United footballers Lee Bowyer and 
Jonathan Woodgate was stopped temporarily. The footballers had attacked and 
injured two brothers of Asian descent, Sarfraz and Shahzad Najeib, outside a 
Leeds nightclub. The trial was stopped by Justice Poole following an interview 
with the father of the victims in the tabloid Sunday Mirror in which he had alleged 
that the footballers had attacked his sons with a clear racial motive. Poole 
stopped the case stating that the publication of the interview would impede the 
process of fair trial because it would influence the thinking of members of the jury. 
During the course of the hearings, Justice Poole had stated that racial 
undertones should not be read into the attack by the footballers, which should 
be seen as an act of crime. Mohammed Najeib, the father of the brothers, later 
cried foul against the tabloid, alleging that he had been promised that the 
interview would be published only after the trial. Najeib stopped short of saying 
that the newspaper had conspired to scuttle the case. The editor of the Sunday 
Mirror, Colin Myler, later resigned, admitting that the publication of the 
interview was a ‘gross misjudgment’ on his part. One of the most significant 
developments of the case was the criticism of the Macpherson Report of 1 999 
by Justice Poole in course of the trial. The report, which looked into the 
murder of black teenager Stephen Lawrence, had empowered the victim of an 
attack or any other person related to either the victim or the scene of the attack 
to define its nature. Justice Poole rapped Macpherson stating that the report, 
which was universally adopted in good faith by police and other agencies, was 
subject to possible mischief. The Macpherson Report also defined institutional 
racism (‘the collective failure of an organization to provide an appropriate and 
professional service to people because of their colour, culture or ethnic origin. 
It can be seen or detected in processes, attitudes and behaviour which amount to 
discrimination through unwitting prejudice, ignorance, thoughtlessness and 
racial stereotyping which disadvantage minority ethnic people’) so that 
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professional organizations throughout the UK could use it as a frame of 
reference in achieving racial equality. 

In the days leading up to the Lord’s Test in May 2001 , racial politics were on 
the front pages of the national newspapers, as they were also when England 
moved to its parliamentary elections in June. Tory MP Michael Portillo’s 
refusal to sign a pledge drafted by the Commission for Racial Equality (CRE) 
about non-racial election campaigning prompted Foreign Secretary Robin Cook 
to come up with his famous culinary definition of Britain’s multiculturalism. 
Chicken tikka masala, Cook said, could now seriously give fish and chips a run 
for its money in the race for England’s national dish. (Portillo, who claimed that 
his non-racist credentials were too well-defined to be subject to evaluation on 
the basis of ‘not signing a pledge which ordered him what not to do’, was 
described by former hard-line Tory MP Norman Tebbit, the author of the 
infamous ‘Tebbit test’ to determine national loyalties on the cricket field, as a 
‘caring conservative’ — a Tory who was too liberal on the issues of immigration 
and asylum seekers.) The president of the Liberal Democrats, Lord Dholakia, who 
is of Indian descent, pointed out Labour’s abysmal record in selecting Asian 
candidates even for local council elections, thereby insinuating that the ruling 
party also was no saint in matters of promoting racial equality. 

Hussain’s inclination to speak on behalf of an unproblematic definition of 
‘Englishness’ and English cricket can be understood in terms of his trying hard 
to stick to cricket’s cultural code enshrining a white, middle -class ‘Englishness’. 
The code, which can be traced to the time of amateur hegemony during the late 
Victorian and Edwardian ages and to events such as control of cricket 
establishment by the county clubs and the Marylebone Cricket Club in the 
1870s, the setting up of a highly organized system of sporting practice in the 
public schools to serve national interests and the use of cricket and sport by the 
church to reinforce and redefine national character, has been assimilated over the 
years by classes and societies who are defined as being ‘different’ from the 
owning classes of English cricket. In his book Amateurism in Sport, Lincoln Allison 
writes about playing cricket on Sunday afternoons and football on Sunday 
mornings during the overlaps between the cricket and football season (in April 
and September) in the early 1980s in Warwickshire. 6 The norms of the football 
games, writes Allison, were drawn from the professional game: cheating and 
professional fouls were common; players shouted abuse at opponents, team- 
mates and the referee; and at the end of the game there was no socializing 
between the opposite teams. The norms were adhered to by not just the 
working-class teams but also by the teams representing organizations such as 
computer companies whose entire workforce was well educated. The norms of 
the cricket ‘friendlies’ were, however, drawn from a long amateur tradition 
developed in the public school, the country house and the rural village: 
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incoming batsmen were clapped in to bat by their opponents and complimented 
on good shots; batsmen often ‘walked’; the two teams took tea together and 
retired to the pub together at the end of the game. Interestingly, Allison notes 
that a large number of the cricket teams were working-class Coventry factory 
teams. Many of the English oral narratives of their national team’s poor 
performances in the 1 990s against teams such as Pakistan and Australia account 
for the extremely competitive nature of amateur cricket in these countries 
which makes it easy for their first-class cricketers to fit into the professional game 
as opposed to the culture shock that English first-class cricketers get when they 
graduate from amateur cricket to face the pressures and rigour of county cricket 
and the cut-throat competitiveness of international cricket. 

All this should not be taken to mean that Hussain is a ‘gentleman cricketer’ in 
the classical mould. On the contrary, his work ethic is highly competitive, 
rational and business-like and in keeping with the ECB’s mission statement for 
achieving excellence at the elite level. What it means is that Hussain 
understands cricket as a cultural code produced, consumed and owned by a 
middle-class white population and that he internalizes the code and thinks 
within its ambit. This makes it difficult for him to reconcile his ‘different’ racial 
location with the title that he holds as captain of the English cricket team. 
Hussain’s prioritization of the Ashes above the World Cup and his exhortation 
to British Asians to arrive at an unproblematic definition of national belonging 
through cricket during the age of postcolonial politics and immigration reflect 
his anxiety to depoliticize his racial ‘difference’ and project his class location, 
which incidentally, is not in variance with the locations of those who own 
cricket. 

Hussain’s attempt to depoliticize his ‘difference’ and thereby become an 
establishment figure is not exactly blazing a new trail in the annals of English 
cricket. In his article ‘Cricket and Englishness’ , Richard Holt refers to the cases 
of Walter Hammond, Jack Hobbs and Len Hutton depoliticizing their working- 
class origins by disavowing themselves with the professional agenda in their own 
different ways. 7 Hammond renounced his professional status after 18 seasons to 
captain England in 1938; he distanced himself from his fellow professionals and 
chose friends from among amateurs. Hobbs, the first professional to be 
knighted, advertised his southern manual- service-class origins in contrast to the 
northern industrial-class origins of politicized professionals and he played the 
dutiful professional with great exaggeration, always insisting on addressing his 
amateur captain with due deference. In 1938, at the time of Italy’s massive 
sport and leisure programmes, which saw them win two football World Cups, 
and Hitler’s ‘strength through joy’ movement culminating in the Berlin 
Olympics, Hutton’s great skill catapulted him into national hero status. When he 
scored 364 against Australia at The Oval that year and thereby broke Bradman’s 
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record for the highest individual score in a Test match, Australian players 
gathered around him to congratulate him and the picture was splashed in the 
national dailies offering a picture of imperial solidarity at a time when Britain 
was on the verge of a world war. Hutton never articulated a professional agenda 
and rarely spoke as a professional, and this was enough to make him the first 
professional to captain England in 1953, a time when class divisions were being 
blurred in the pursuit of national prestige and excellence. 

Hussain’s employers, the England and Wales Cricket Board, adopted a policy 
of silence on both occasions that Hussain came up with statements that deviated 
from the official policy. The ECB neither made any attempt to censure the 
captain nor issued any statement dissociating itself from Hussain’s line. 
Incidentally, the ECB, under MacLaurin’s stewardship, had integrated itself 
fully with the global economy of cricket through the International Cricket Council 
to such an extent that it no longer spoke an Ashes-centric language nor 
encouraged any discourse that would alienate British Asian cricket lovers. In the 
summer of 2001, for instance, the ECB even moved the traditional first- week - 
of-June opening of the Ashes to accommodate the demands of the sponsors of 
the game that an international season should constitute seven Tests involving 
two touring teams and a triangular limited-over series. Similarly, one of the 
proposals of the Racism Study Group, a body set up by the ECB to identify and 
investigate issues of racial inequalities in cricket and to develop action plans in 
line with its equal opportunity/ sports equity policy to ensure racial equality, 
was that the ‘Tebbit test’ of determining where the allegiance of ethnic 
minorities lay — country of origin or England — was unrealistic and would be 
disavowed. 8 The ECB’s refusal to rap Hussain serves to illustrate the disjoint 
between belief and policy that exists even in the mind of the policy-making body 
of English cricket. Though the social base of the executives running the national 
governing body of the game may not differ much from the class component of 
elite and middle-class clubs, what is significant is that the men who rim the ECB 
come from a different class fragment in terms of their relationship with 
metropolitan spaces, capital, market and the state. It is the disposition to engage 
in rational discourse and relationships with the city, capital, market and the state 
that has resulted in the formulation of a new language for cricket that breaks 
free of the traditional code. 


Attempts at change 

Just months after taking over as the first chairman of the newly constituted 
England and Wales Cricket Board in 1 997, MacLaurin pushed forward his 
blueprint for change entitled Raising the Standard, which recommended the 
splitting of the county championship into two divisions and the subordination of 
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county interests to national interest. Before the publication of his strategy, 
MacLaurin talked of the difference between the corporate work ethic and the 
forces that drive English cricket, thereby implying that he meant to change 
things around in the way cricket was run. ‘I have been involved in many difficult 
and protracted business ventures,’ said MacLaurin. 9 ‘But I can honestly say that 
this is the most complex thing I have ever undertaken, because, despite all the 
work and the conclusions, it is ultimately not my decision. At Tesco, I would 
put things in place, knowing that, if they didn’t work, I would be sacked. 
Things work differently here.’ If one reads this alongside the interview 
MacLaurin gave The Mail On Sunday before he took up the job in October 1996, 
it becomes evident that what he is fighting is the traditionalism in the cricket 
world. ‘There are those who persist in claiming that success in cricket is 
cyclical, that if you wait long enough it’ll all come right of its own accord. I 
simply don’t believe that is true. ’ 10 

2003, the year of the World Cup, happens to be an epochal year in English 
cricket. English cricket’s possible tryst with a new future is less related to 
Nasser Hussain and his boys failing to bring the W orld Cup to add to the silverware 
at Lord’s, and more to the launch of the new 20-over evening competition, the 
Twenty20 Cup, in place of the Benson and Hedges Cup. The new competition 
is one among the many institutional changes introduced by the ECB in the recent 
past to reconstitute cricket physically, culturally, socially, materially and 
territorially. The new competition will take fielding and running standards to a 
totally new dimension and bring into play a new relationship between the game 
and leisure. As a consequence of the changed relationship between the self, the 
body and leisure, the working-class population and youth are bound to take to 
cricket much more outside the traditional bastions of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
The decision to allow entry to Scotland in the 45 -over one -day league and the 
election of David Morgan as president of the ECB will help give cricket more 
presence in Scotland and Wales. The ‘Howzat’ policy, to introduce cricket 
through the curriculum in state schools, may help reconstitute cricket culturally 
and socially. The continuation of central contracts for members of the national 
team and the campaign for racial equality, titled Clean Bowl Racism, introduced 
in 1999, will further reconstitute the game materially and socially. This part of 
the chapter will focus on three institutional changes in English cricket — the 
Twenty20 Cup, Howzat, and the Clean Bowl Racism campaign. 

The Twenty20 Cup, which started on 13 June 2003, is envisaged as a 
spectacle to get the young and the working class into cricket viewership and 
spectatorship. The 18 first-class counties were divided into three groups of six 
teams each on the basis of geographical location, and all 45 group matches were 
played over a 12 -day period, thus intentionally scheduling the competition 
around the longest days of the year. The winners of the three groups and the 
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best-placed runner-up progressed to the finals day, at which both semi-finals 
and final were played. Group matches got under way from 5.30 p.m. and a few 
floodlit matches were also planned. Both Sky Sports and Channel 4 had 
broadcasting rights for the matches. BBC Radio carried extensive coverage of 
the group matches on their regional and local stations in addition to live ball-by- 
ball coverage of the Twenty20 Cup Final on Radio Five. 

At a time when cricket was in terminal decline in state schools as a 
consequence of the Thatcherite policy of cutting public spending on education, 
the ECB, in association with Channel 4, launched ‘Howzat’ in 2001 in state 
schools across England and Wales. The programme is structured in two stages 
— ‘Howzat First Innings’ at the primary level and ‘Howzat Second Innings’ at 
the secondary level. The First Innings resource kit has two sections titled 
‘Playing the Game’ and ‘In the Classroom’ and the idea is to instil an awareness 
of the technical processes involved in cricket among the students through 
mainstream subjects such as mathematics, English, science and PE. Students are 
introduced to averages through cricket scores; to geography through the 
location of the county and Test grounds in England, to physics through the 
movement of the cricket ball through the air, to English through identifying 
parts of speech and tenses in a passage on cricket. A teacher in each school is 
trained by the ECB to use the resource kit and about the aims and objectives of 
the programme. The Howzat resource kits are given free of charge to primary 
and secondary schools in England and Wales and it is the objective of the ECB to 
distribute kits to every school in England and Wales by 2005. The significance of 
the programme is that it never tries to imbue cricket with its traditional codes 
of gentlemanliness and its cultural weight of being an autotelic activity on the 
village green. The idea is to get young children interested in modern cricket and 
its issues so that they switch on to it in different ways later on in life — as 
players, scorers, groundsmen, administrators, umpires and fans. 11 Howzat 
Second Innings functions on the same thinking but it involves a series of 
animated cricket activities on the CD-ROM in its resource. The Howzat 
programme complements Kwik Cricket, introduced by the ECB in 200 1 , as an 
alternative form of cricket for young children with equipment such as bat, ball 
and stumps made of moulded plastic. In addition to getting children to know the 
technical nuances of cricket, Kwik Cricket is also designed to sustain children’s 
participation in cricket at all times of the year, on all surfaces and indoors or 
outdoors. According to ECB data, 30 per cent of all primary schools in England 
and Wales entered the Sport Relief Kwik Cricket Tournament in 2002. 12 
Incidentally, the ECB has also structured an intermediary between Kwik 
Cricket and traditional hardball cricket entitled Inter Cricket. 

The new England and Wales Cricket Board under MacLaurin may not have 
articulated the need to access black and Asian cricket that flourished in the inner 
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cities to the newly -envisaged networks of opportunities in the policy document 
Raising the Standard. Things, however, changed within the matter of a year. In 
1998, the ECB created the Racism Study Group (RSG) to compile a report that 
would outline the extent of racism in the game, based on a quantitative survey of 
players and officials, and produce a set of recommendations on how to tackle 
racism and thereby ensure racial equality. The report found that 58 per cent of 
the respondents believed that racism exists in cricket, even though a majority of 
the respondents were white. The ECB acknowledged that there is at least 
perceived racism in cricket and that perceived racism should in no way be 
treated as being merely in the minds of people concerned but as having ‘good 
basis’ . 1 3 On the basis of the definition of institutional racism in the Macpherson 
Report, the RSG report also stated that the survey did not establish institutional 
racism in English cricket, as only 12 per cent thought that racism was ingrained 
in English cricket. The ECB, on the basis of the report, adopted the line that ‘ 1 2 
per cent may be considered 12 per cent too much’ and set about examining the 
recommendations of the report to ensure racial equality. 14 

The report came up with some practical proposals to tackle racism and, 
significantly, did not stop short at defining Asian and black cricket communities 
as just consumers of the mainstream cricket culture. The issue of representation 
and ownership were considered to be as important as those of tackling racism, 
with a view to encouraging ethnic minorities to participate and consume 
cricket. Recommendation 5 of the report is significant in this context: ‘ECB and 
county boards to actively encourage ethnic minority representation on 
committees and in administration’. 10 A series of recommendations to redefine 
the relationship of the Asian and black cricket clubs with the mainstream 
structure are also relevant in this context. Proposal 12 of the report asks county 
boards to encourage ethnic- minority clubs and leagues to become an integral 
part of the cricket family by embracing and accepting diverse cultures within 
their structures and environment. 1 6 The proposal is intended to make non-ECB- 
affiliated clubs involved with county boards and subsequent resource support. 
The proposal is also significant in that it shifts discussion from the discourse of 
distinct cultures of ethnic minority groups used frequently in relation to issues 
such as integration to the discourse of rethinking and reinventing the cricket 
culture of the mainstream cricket establishment. Proposal 12 has to be read in 
conjunction with proposals 8 and 7. Proposal 8 states: 

county boards would actively pursue a policy of dialogue and action with 
local authorities to (1) improve the standard of pitches and ground 
facilities so allowing ethnic minority (and white) clubs the opportunity to 
progress through the pyramid of club cricket (2) ensure ethnic minority 
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clubs of equal opportunity of access to pitch availability and (3) safeguard 
and retain existing fields. 17 

Proposal 7 states that county boards, in their development plans and annual 
activity programmes, have to ‘initiate /extend /embrace ethnic minority 
schemes where those populations are significant in number including (1) use of 
relevant role models (2) increase and improve opportunities to pursue courses 
in coach education, umpiring and administration and (3) coaching in schools and 
clubs’ . The three proposals have to be read in the light of the economic element 
in the politics of affiliation of ethnic minority clubs to the counties. 

In a study done by Ian McDonald and Sharda Ugra on the racial element in 
the non-affiliation of clubs in the East London region, club secretaries (cutting 
across races and nature of clubs) were asked to list three reasons for non- 
affiliation and affiliation. 1 8 The most common reason cited for not affiliating was 
that the benefits were either not enough or unknown. The second most 
common reason given was financial. Because all the non -affiliated clubs taking 
part in the survey were small clubs, one has to understand these reasons in the 
context of the resources at the disposal of specific black and Asian clubs. The 
survey notes that in ethnic minority leagues organized around a sense of 
nationhood or community — Caribbean, Sri Lankan, Gujarati, and Muslim — not 
all clubs are small in size and resources. At the same time as the publication of 
Clean Bowl Racism, the ECB launched its Inner City Community Cricket Project. 
With a funding of £120,000, shared equally by the Lord’s Taverners and the 
Cricket Poundation, four inner city /ethnic minority schemes were started in 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Nottingham, Bristol and Essex. The schemes, which are 
being implemented with the assistance of local authorities, focus on coaching in 
schools and clubs, the qualification of ethnic minority coaches and the use of 
ethnic -minority role models to ensure the sustainability of schemes at the 
conclusion of the three-year project period. An evaluation of the project in East 
London, though, found that it was poorly funded and planned, and after the 
initial publicity, poorly supported by the ECB. 19 Though this may be the case, 
an official discourse backed by the state and intended to increase capital 
allocation and patterns of ownership and looking to reconstitute the spectator 
and viewership profile of first-class cricket is bound to have long-term effects. 
Similarly, the attempt to reinvent cricket in schools as a modern game that 
explains processes of modern subjects such as physics, history, geography rather 
than as the derivative game of the Victorian public school and the church will 
have long-term implications in redefining the relationship that classes have 
between educational, economic and cultural capital. 
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The state as agent of change 

In the National Strategy for Cricket, the ECB states that it is doing everything asked 
of it by ‘the Government, Sport England and the Sports Council for Wales in 
meeting its obligations as a responsible and modem governing body of sport’. 20 
The ECB also states that its policies are in line with the ‘Sport for All’ 
philosophy as outlined in the DCMS policy document of 2000, A Sporting Future 
for All. Unlike Sport: Raising the Game, the policy document of the Conservative 
government, policy documents such as Sport England’s National Lottery 
Strategy of 1999, Investing in Our Sporting Future, and A Sporting Future for All 
contain significant references to Labour’s credo of equality, its commitment to 
using sport as a regenerative agent in deprived urban areas and belief that 
diverse social groups should not be disenfranchised in the sporting sphere. 21 
Carrington and McDonald point out that the sport policy of New Labour is 
significant in that it imbues an additional meaning into New Labour’s political 
philosophy of the ‘third way’. 22 Although sport policy uses social inclusion and 
social exclusion as binary opposites (in tackling social exclusion, the desired 
goal of social inclusion can be achieved), in keeping with the political philosophy 
of the ‘third way’, Sport England uses social inclusion in an additional way as 
the conceptual framework to promote equality in terms of gender, race, class 
and disability in sport. Social inclusion is the principle under which all sports 
organizations are asked to ensure that no barriers exist to the increased 
participation of disabled people, women and ethnic minorities in sport. 
According to the DCMS, discourse of social exclusion is therefore the concern 
with how sports, along with other activities such as community programmes, 
arts and regeneration schemes, can be used to tackle social problems and 
thereby assist in the process of social cohesion. 23 

In line with sports policy’s distinct understanding of social exclusion, 
Sporting Equals, a body created by Sport England and the Commission for 
Racial Equality (CRE) in 1998, came up with a racial equality charter for sport 
in 2000 which sought to link racial inequality, in terms of participation, 
management and support, with racial discrimination. The charter also 
recognized representation in aspects of sport such as management and 
ownership. All major governing bodies of sport in England, including the ECB, 
were initial signatories of the charter. The charter was followed by a report 
published in December 2000 called A chi eving Racial Equality: A Standardfor Sport . 24 
It encouraged governing bodies to provide evidence that they were working 
towards race equality objectives by developing race equality action plans. To 
measure the outcomes of its policies, it also devised a three-tier quality mark 
scheme — preliminary, intermediate and advanced — that indicated levels of 
achievement of the organization and linked the achievement levels with Sport 
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England’s criteria for National Lottery funding. The ECB is one of the first 
sport governing bodies to be awarded the preliminary grade. 

The need to resource capital has played an important part in the ECB project 
to reinvent the social base and ownership patterns of the game. The ECB states 
in the National Strategy for Cricket that ‘Cricket is not a wealthy sport, and it does 
require financial assistance from Government, Sport England and the Sports 
Council for Wales if it is to continue to invest in today’s youngsters — from 
Hackney to Harrogate — and to give them the opportunities they unquestionably 
deserve.’ 2 ’ The ECB spends 11 per cent of its broadcasting and sponsorship 
revenue, which constitutes 85 per cent of its annual income of approximately 
£50 million, on grassroots development. 26 The majority of the allocation for 
grassroots development is through a yearly allocation to the Cricket 
Foundation, a charitable trust. In 2001, the ECB allocated £3 million to the 
Cricket Foundation; the government, Sport England and the Sports Council for 
Wales will match this annual funding. 27 The ECB also has an ‘in principle’ 
agreement with Sport England, who would be allocating a maximum of £2 
million a year until 2005 as part of the National Lottery funding for the ECB’s 
World Class Performance Plan. 28 In addition to these sources of funding, the 
ECB is also competing with other national sports governing bodies to secure 
control of the funds released by Sport England as part of the National Lottery 
strategy. Sport England’s criteria for releasing funds demand that the governing 
body demonstrates high standards of management and has clear and realistic 
plans for widening the social base of sport and developing talent. The ECB is 
also working hard to claim its share of the £1.5 billion to £2 billion that the 
government plans to inject into the sporting infrastructure over the next ten 
years through local authorities. The ECB would also be able to stake cricket’s 
claim for the £750 million announced by the government that would be 
allocated to upgrade sports facilities in schools as part of the New Opportunities 
Fund, and which would be disbursed and implemented through Sport England 
and local authorities. 29 

The ECB also gets capital for grassroots development of cricket from the 
market and civil society. As a matter of policy, the ECB encourages all its 
sponsors and broadcasters to invest in grassroots activities and in 2000, £1.35 
million was injected into the game through sponsors and broadcasters. 30 Lord’s 
Taverners, a club and charity that raises funds through voluntary effort, donates 
£700,000 annually for grassroots cricket. 31 


Reconstituting English cricket 

Cricket in England, as we have seen in this chapter, is in the process of a 
decoding. The sincerity, commitment and irreversibility of the process will 
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determine the future of cricket in England in terms of social redistribution of 
participation, viewership and ownership. But this possible redistribution cannot 
and should not be perceived in terms of a simplistic realignment of interest and 
taste between any three social groups, say, A, B and C. The theoretical 
formulation of French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu explains the political and 
structural dynamics of the process of decoding. Bourdieu warns us against the 
temptation of explaining the shift in class distribution of any cultural practice or 
sport purely in terms of a change in the ‘nature’ of the sport in question or in 
terms of a change in interest and taste of the social groups concerned. According 
to him, the fact that a particular sport has been able to include diverse social 
groups at a particular time by assuming different meanings and forms makes it 
clear that the decoding process is a structural and political process rather than just 
a question of change of the nature of the sport concerned or a change in the 
interests and tastes of the social groups in question . 32 The social space defined 
by preference for a sporting practice, according to Bourdieu, is organized 
according to the fundamental structure of the social space determined by the 
volume and composition of capital, defined in economic, cultural, educational 
and physical terms . 33 Bourdieu states that the differential distribution of a 
sporting practice among social groups or the redistribution of a sporting practice 
among social groups can be understood in terms of a structural supply-demand 
relation between a social space of possible practices, the supply side, and a 
social space of dispositions to practice, the demand side . 34 On the supply side, 
we have a social space of sport understood as programmes of sporting practices, 
which are characterized firstly by their technical properties (cricket as a 
technical discipline in the comity of sports in terms of the possibility and 
impossibility of expressions of bodily dispositions which it provides) and 
secondly by their relational structural properties as they are defined with regard 
to the set of other sporting practices that are simultaneously offered (cricket’s 
technical properties in relation to the basket of technical properties offered by 
other sports such as football and rugby). On the demand side, there is the social 
space of tastes or dispositions to play a sport characterized by the relationship 
between the professional field that produces the sport, the social groups that 
practise it in different forms and the changing configurations of educational, 
economic, cultural and physical capital in the sport as well as in the public 
sphere at a given moment as well as over a period of time. The demand, 
according to Bourdieu, is relationally and structurally characterized in the 
particularity of its specification at a given moment by the present state of supply 
and a realization of the supply in its previous state. In the present context of 
cricket in England, therefore, the increasing tendency to produce and master 
cricket as a technical discipline and the disposition to steer clear of the Victorian 
definition of cricket as a technical discipline embodying a cultural code is the 
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structural outcome of the changing relationship between cricket (the 
professional production of cricket), the social groups that practise it in different 
forms and the changes in educational, economic, cultural and physical capital 
involved in the game and in the public sphere. 

Bourdieu also dwells at length on the production of a sport as a field 
constituted historically, politically and economically and comprising sports 
organizations, associations and clubs, the producers and vendors of goods and 
services in order to pursue the sport (coaches, teachers, trainers, sports 
journalists, sports doctors, sports goods manufacturers) and the producers and 
vendors of sporting entertainments and associated goods. 35 He states that the 
challenge for a social history of sport is to answer the question as to the moment 
(not in terms of a specific date) from which it is possible to talk of sport as an 
activity constituting a field of competition as opposed to a ritual game or festive 
amusement. A greater challenge for the social historian, according to Bourdieu, 
would be to determine if the field that produces a sport at present is 
reconstituting the future of that sport. The answer to this question in the 
context of English cricket could well be a ‘yes’ if one takes into account 
institutional changes such as the Twenty20 Cup, Howzat and Clean Bowl 
Racism. One would have welcomed Hussain’s boys bringing the World Cup to 
Lord’s in March, but would have hoped that the euphoria generated by such a 
result would not result in the whole process of change not being sustained 
beyond its target period. 
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Money Tames Cricket 

SOUMITRA BOSE and SUJAY GUPTA 


Cricket is a mistress that has consumed modern India. It has invaded living rooms 
and bedrooms, seduced men (and women), dabbled with money that 
generations of peasants toiling in the rural country side couldn’t even afford to 
dream about. A sport that was seen as a metaphor of Indian resistance to the 
British 1 or the British dominance of their colonies 2 — depending on which side 
of the fence you were — has been transformed into a sport like horseracing. 
Indian players are either good horses or bad horses in terms of money they 
generate. Let’s mull over the obvious realities. The game has become bigger 
than the country, with close to 50 per cent of the national population either 
engrossed in the game or indirect participants. 

But the growth of the game has resulted in an unwanted aberration: loss of 
innocence. Cricket was full of anecdotes, little stories that spoke of cricketers 
quintessentially in love with the game, but also in love with life. Today, you 
hear of cricketers spending their off-the-field hours posing for television shots. 
At the turn of the twentieth century and right up to the late 1 970s, the 
innocence remained. Some of these anecdotes are worth recounting, if for 
nothing else than to give a sense of then and now. Calcutta has seen the typical 
English reserve discarded for some good merriment. And Calcutta does this to 
people. In 1976, the scholarly Mike Brearley saw a Morris Minor parked in a 
friend’s garage in South Calcutta. He hopped in and went for a spin on 
Chowringee Road, not far from the Eden Gardens. He then wanted to soak in 
more, so he skipped an official team dinner, hired a dinghy and went for a trip 
down the Ganges. 3 

Or take the case of Geoff Boycott, who headed for the Tollygunge Club for a 
round of golf after he got out in a Test match. For Boycott, it was a normal 
thing to do. The hospitality of a British secretary, ‘Tolly’, and its English 
ambience was too good for Boycott to resist. The trip cost Boycott his place in 
the side and he was sent packing. Sir Geoffrey kept his place in the sun in 
Calcutta and he continues to be one of the most loved sporting legends of the 
city. 4 
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Over time, the game, played with open hearts and a free spirit was pulled 
out of its clubs, maidans 5 and cricket grounds into hotel rooms, night clubs and 
other dens where men with mobile phones made money eveiy time a run was 
scored or not scored. As the great money mill began spinning, millions of 
dollars were won or lost every time India took to the field. 

The game soon became all-consuming. It now wakes you up and stays with 
you when you brush, shave, have your breakfast, shop, drink, watch television, 
wear clothes, drive your car — and so on until you doze off to sleep. Sex has 
been left out, but only just: until the next Indian star cricketer models for a 
condom ad to promote safe sex. 

But there’s a reality check needed because Indian cricket is not about bread 
and butter but rather about jam, honey and cake. Further, the jam, honey and 
cake is produced and consumed by four or five top cricketers. Almost 90 per 
cent of revenue and profits generated by Indian cricketers is due to the top five. 
When we look at the complete metamorphosis of Indian cricket into the big 
commercial circus that it is today, we look at the story of the chosen few, the 
haves, who have triumphed over the have-nots . It’s a story of Ganguly, Tendulkar, 
Dravid and to an extent Sehwag 6 as much as it’s a story of the fixers, 
middlemen, ad agencies and professional management groups. Cricket is about 
agents not athletes, about bucks not batting, about endorsements and not about 
synergy. While this has made cricketers richer, cricket may have become poorer 
— if for nothing else, for the gap it has created among players. 

Notwithstanding the match-fixing saga and its fallout, the big Indian cricket 
stories have been off the field. The ICC-BCCI contract row over endorsements, 
the formation of the Indian Cricket Players Association and the controversy 
over the logos to be used by the Indian team dominated headlines in newspapers 
in India in 2002. 7 Cricket is no longer just a walk in the park. Every step, every 
word spoken, every drink shared and every meal had is accounted for. And 
someone is picking up the tab for his own mileage. It’s still a lovely game, but it 
is money that talks. 


Match fixing and after 

This is when the muck began to float. Matches, team selections and 
sponsorships were in some way or the other dictated to by the big money 
machine. People who had not sullied their flannels in a good cricket game on a 
lazy winter afternoon controlled the buttons, more often than not. This section 
is about how cricket the sport got spoilt. On that fateful day in 2000 when the 
Delhi police lodged an FIR against the South African captain Hansie Cronje for 
match fixing. A thorough investigation by the website tehelka.com blew the lid 
off the match-fixing scandal which involved Cronje along with the then Indian 
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captain Mohammad Azharuddin and senior players such as Ajay Jadeja. Indian 
television audiences will recall Kapil Dev’s fateful interview on one of the 
leading TV channels, where he broke down and swore that he never fixed any 
match. 8 

Later Edwin King’s commission of inquiiy probed and confirmed the 
evidence of match-fixing in international sport. Even as the beleaguered Hansie 
Cronje started rattling out names while appearing before the King Commission, 
it became evident that match-fixing was for real, and that the path -breaking 
investigation undertaken by tehelka.com stood vindicated. 9 In a startling 
disclosure, the sacked South African cricket captain told the commission that 
former Indian captain Mohammad Azharuddin got in touch with a bookmaker who 
offered him money for losing a Test match in 1996. Cronje alleged that Azhar 
fixed a meeting with the bookmaker, known as Mukesh Gupta or MK, in a 
hotel. ‘On the evening of the third Test against India in Kanpur, I received a call 
from Mohammed Azharuddin. He called me to a room in a hotel and introduced 
me to Mukesh Gupta otherwise known as MK. Azharuddin then departed and 
left us alone in the room.’ Cronje added that ‘MK asked if we would give 
wickets away on the last day of the Test to ensure that we lost’ in return for 
money. ‘He asked me to speak to other players and gave me approximately $30, 
000 in cash to do so.’ According to Cronje, he agreed to involve his team in 
fixing the match but never got down to it. ‘In the event, we however lost the 
Test match. I had effectively received money for doing nothing and I 
rationalized to myself that this was somehow acceptable because I had done 
nothing.’ 10 

Cronje went on to add that MK also offered him money to throw the final 
one- day international of the tour, and this time Cronje finally put the offer to 
his team. Apparently, after two meetings, the Springboks decided to reject the 
offer. Cronje also confessed to accepting large sums of money during a five-year 
association with bookmakers and iterated the fact that he would not play for 
South Africa again to atone for his crime. Since April, ‘I have known that my 
days as a cricketer are over. ’ 1 1 

Former Indian Manager Anshuman Gaekwad, reacting to Cronje’ s mention 
of Azharuddin’ s name, stated: 

All I can say is that I hope it is not true. There are denials and names 
coming out every day . I am not sorry about the cricketers . They will come 
and go. But what about the game of cricket? What interest will people 
have in the game now? I can but hope. Cricket should not suffer. As for 
evidence, the bookies have to be got hold of. Ali Bacher should first sort 
out South African cricket and then point fingers at India and Pakistan. 1 2 
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The then president of the Board of Control for Cricket in India (BCCI), 
Jagmohan Dalmiya, put up a brave front: ‘We are closely following the 
situation. We are bent to eradicate any corruption. We are open to disclosures, 
if they are true. When the report of Hansie’s testimony comes to us, we will ask 
Lord Griffith to have a look at it. We will definitely act, but not on the basis of 
allegations . ’ 1 3 

Reacting to the Cronje deposition, Arun Shourie, former editor and minister 
of state for the Department of Disinvestments, told tehelka.com: 

I have no knowledge of cricket. I don’t even know who plays against 
whom or who is alleging what. But often I am asked about the ethics of 
the tehelka investigation. I will say that tehelka has done nothing wrong. 

If people say something in public and something else in private, the 
devices as used by tehelka have to be adopted. 14 

Meanwhile, Mohammad Azharuddin, caught in the eye of the match -fixing 
storm, tried to brazen his way out of the charges made by Cronje. Dismissing 
the charge as ‘rubbish’ and maintaining that he was clean and had nothing to do 
with match fixing, Azhar said: ‘I have played cricket honestly for more than 16 
years. I do not know who Mukesh Gupta is. I rarely interacted with the South 
Africans during the 1996 series. I don’t know why Hansie Cronje said what he 
has said. I am looking at it as a disgraced cricketer’s desperate bid to deflect 
attention. ’ 

Manoj Prabhakar, who helped blow the lid off corruption in Indian cricket 
along with tehelka.com, said that he ‘possibly’ knew the person named by 
Cronje in his testimony. Prabhakar said he may have met or spoken to the 
person identified as ‘MK’ by Cronje. Prabhakar, reacting to Cronje’ s depositions 
said it was 'high time’ the BCCI ‘took cognisance of the fact that corruption does 
exist’ in Indian cricket. 

The details give an insight into what went on behind the scenes but are not as 
important as the loss of spirit. Selective leaks to members of the media by 
interested parties, the media’s own investigations and the tumbling out of 
skeletons from different closets told of a dream gone sour. 


The commercialization of cricket 

As the match-fixing saga unfolded and then simmered, commerce took over. If 
cricket’s murky side dominated the game at the turn of the century, the first 
two years of the new millennium have witnessed big money being officially 
poured into sport. This kind of wealth has benefited many parallel industries 
connected with the game: fast-moving consumer goods, the advertising 
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industry, the BCCI, television companies, marketing agents and of course 
players. And nowhere has this been more prevalent than in India. It is India that 
brought money to the game in such large amounts. And the man who made this 
possible was an intrepid Marwari businessman called Jagmohan Dalmiya. To 
Dalmiya goes the credit for making the ICC a financially sound institution. 
When he took over as ICC chief from Sir Clyde Walcott, the last chairman, the 
ICC had only about $20,000 in the kitty. He left leaving the council’s overall 
funds position at something like $ 1 1 million. 

Dalmiya was again elected president of the BCCI in September 2001 . At the 
turn of the century India was fast changing from rural simplicity to a nation 
driven by high tech and IT. It became a nation of wealth creators and that 
ironically became India’s Frankenstein’s monster. With wealth came 
the advertising and sponsorship bandwagon. Cricket clearly gave the maximum 
returns with close to 500 million people involved in the game. 

The growth in the commercialization of cricket is also linked to the opening 
up of India. With Manmohan Singh as finance minister, India in the 1990s 
opened its doors to foreign goods and products. The erosion of the licence raj 1 5 
led to Indian private companies entering into lucrative contracts with offshore 
ventures. Fast moving consumer goods (FMCGs) penetrated the Indian market 
and became available in departmental stores and shelves. Dovetailed with this 
was the growth in the purchasing power of Indians. India in the 1990s gave up 
the shackles of socialism and ventured more towards the open market economy 
of the West. Interestingly, all Indian governments led successively by the 
Congress, then the coalition of left-leaning parties and then the right-wing 
Bharatiya Janta Party, cut across ideologies to put a stamp on a more open 
economic India. 16 

In reality, it meant multinational companies and banks entered India. In the 
soft-drink sector beverage giants such as Pepsi and Coke slugged it out. Samsung 
and LG made a beeline for the fast-growing television market with the satellite 
boom. Manufacturers of washing machines, mobile phones and sports goods, 
tyre companies, IT giants and detergent magnates — all landed on this lucrative 
pitch for a feast. And with it came billboards, hoardings and in-stadia rights, 
marking a stable marriage of commerce with cricket. 17 This became cricket’s 
greatest strength. And its greatest weakness. With India opening up, the 
spending pattern and mindset of the middle class changed drastically. Hence 
much of the power and influence wielded by the big sponsors of cricket — Hero 
Honda, Pepsi, LG, Samsung and Coke — stems from their products notching up 
huge sales, products consumed by the new free-spending middle class with deep 
pockets and a plethora of credit cards. 

With sponsors backing the sport, the Indian cricket board became the richest 
sports body in the nation under Jagmohan Dalmiya. Even his worst detractors will 
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grudgingly admit that Dalmiya has been the best thing to happen to 
international cricket just when all the coffers’ levels were getting alarmingly 
lower. How else can you explain the fact that a game played internationally by 
just nine countries of the world most of the time has today achieved the 
financial status that matches the affluence of sports such as tennis, soccer and 

golf?18 

The first time the ICC tasted the sweetness of the pound sterling was only 
after Dalmiya gained the ICC hot seat, largely due to the unanimous support of 
the Asian nations and ‘coloured’ allies outside the subcontinent. 19 As several 
events down the years would suggest, Dalmiya ’s amazing ability to swing 
contentious issues in his favour probably created that invisible racial divide and 
an intrinsic hatred that became so eloquently clear in recent times. 

It was only during Dalmiya’ s regime that the ICC’s coffers saw a drastic 
upswing. The 1998 ICC Knockout Trophy was designed to rake in the dollars; 
the Dhaka tournament was a watershed in the game’s history as it brought in 
loads of money for the ICC to exercise its control on the game in a more 
authori tativ e m anner . 

With corporate behemoths making a beeline for cricket sponsorship, the 
game’s face started sporting a commercial mask. Money became a guiding force 
and following the unprecedented success and commercial gains made during the 
1998 Dhaka Mini World Cup, the ICC executive board decided to bundle all 
ICC events from 2000 to 2007 and offer them as a bundle to commercial 
sponsors with the object of receiving higher income for the sponsorship rights. 

The 2000 ICC Knockout Trophy in Nairobi became the first World Sports 
Group -sponsored event. The 3—16 October event at the Nairobi Gymkhana did 
not require players to sign ICC Player Terms and, more importantly, following 
principles of equity, reasonableness and fair play and in consonance with specific 
excluded rights, the guidelines provided by ICC emphatically mentioned under 
clause 2.4 (sponsorship) that ‘the Board has taken the view that it would not be 
reasonable to ask any country to forego its team sponsor should there be a clash 
with any of the sponsors ’ . 20 

However, in May 2001 an agreement called the ‘Cricket Events Agreement’ 
(CEA) was forwarded by the ICC to the BCCI with a demand to sign it and 
return it to the ICC. The BCCI was not provided with any opportunity either to 
negotiate the terms or to interact with regard thereto. In good faith and in the 
belief that no significant imbalance of any rights, liberty and entitlement either 
of the BCCI or its players would be caused, the BCCI signed the CEA on 28 
May 2001. 21 

Disputes started when ICC forwarded two identical pre-written agreements 
termed Participating Nations Agreements (PNAs) for the ICC Champions 
Trophy 2002 22 (the ICC Knockout Trophy had been renamed the Champions 
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Trophy) as well as for the ICC World Cup 2003, demanding that all 
participating nations should sign the pre- written contracts prepared by ICC on 
its own without consulting or providing any opportunity of negotiating/hearing 
to any participating nations, despite their being members of the ICC. 

While the PNA for the 2003 World Cup was forwarded to the BCCI in 
March 2002, the PNA for the 2002 ICC Champions Trophy was forwarded in 
June 2002 demanding the BCCI’s signatures and immediate return. The pre- 
written agreements that were forwarded to the BCCI by the ICC were not 
negotiated drafts, but the final contract. By demanding execution of these 
agreements, the BCCI was divested of any ‘bargaining’ power or liberty to 
negotiate or to offer its views. Both the PNAs contained several terms and 
restrictions intended to cause a significant imbalance in respect of rights and 
obligations on the part of BCCI and its players and was detrimental to both the 
BCCI and its players. 23 Before moving on to analyse the controversial clauses in 
the Cricket Events Agreement that the BCCI’s Secretary Jayw ant Lele 24 signed 
with David Richards, the managing director of the ID I (ICC Development 
International Limited) on 28 May 2001, it is necessary to remember the 
following facts: 

1 . Invitation to submit were issued on 10 December 1999. It did not contain 
any restrictive clause upon any competitor or players. 

2. WSG Ltd. (World Sports Group) submitted its bid on 20 January 2002. 
No exclusivity was sought, nor did the bid contain any restrictive clause 
upon either competitors or players. Following discussion, the ICC 
executive board formed a consultative group to advise IDI in preparation 
for the conclusion of negotiations with the bidders. 

3. In the executive board meeting of the ICC held at London on 2—3 May 
2000, it was resolved that legal contractual obligations would be required 
to commit all full members to make the best teams available for all ICC 
competitions. 

4. On 22 May 2000, M/S Nicholas Graham and Jones forwarded to David 
Richards a draft contract of sponsorship to be executed, which was 
forwarded to the bidders. It did not contain any restrictive clause upon 
either any competitor (sponsor) or players. 

5. In the executive board meeting of the IDI on 24—25 June 2000 in Paris the 
offer (bid) of WSG/NC (Nimbus Communications) was accepted. 

6. On 20 July 2000 the agreement with WSG/NC was signed by IDI Ltd. No 
copy of extracts thereof were made available, on the grounds of 
‘confidentiality’ . 25 
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On 28 May 200 1 , the Indian board signed the Cricket Events Agreement (parent 
agreement), which contained, among other specific ‘controversial’ clauses, the 
following : 

Clause 2.2: Member acknowledges that WSG/NC agreement requires 
that competitors in the event (whilst retaining unfettered rights to select 
their squad members) must provide their best available squad for such 
event and the member agrees to comply with that requirement. 

Clause 2.3: Member agrees that in respect of each event in which it 
has to participate, it will in timely fashion enter to a specification 
Participation Agreement with IDI and/ or the host nation for the event 
concerned. Member acknowledges that such participation agreement will 
include certain mandatory elements required by the WSG/N C agreement 
and which are designed to ensure success in each event for the benefit of 
all the parties concerned 

Clause 4.1: In recognition of the substantial benefits for the parties and 
sport of cricket as a whole resulting from the WSG/NC agreement, the 
parties agree to cooperate fully and freely to ensure IDI’s ability to 
comply fully with its terms and, particularly, to avoid financial 
consequences which would result from non-compliance in any respect 
and from termination of agreement in particular. Member 
acknowledges that IDI’s obligations under the WSG/NC agreement go 
beyond ensuring the participation in the events of the relevant ICC 
members and that such obligations extend to avoiding conflict between 
the commercial rights which are subject of the WSG/NC agreement (and 
which WSG/NC will sub-grant to official sponsors, suppliers and 
broadcasters in respect of events) and with another arrangements with 
sponsors, suppliers, broadcasters or any third parties in connection with 
hosts, teams, venues and players, or otherwise in connection with any of 
the events 

Clause 13.2: Member agrees that its obligation of confidentiality set 
out in clause 14.1 in respect of terms of this agreement extends also to 
terms and effect of the WSG/NC agreement freely available to member, 
such restrictions on disclosure of information while apply to such 
information as may come into members’ possession concerning the W SG/ 

NC agreement, where any provisional advisor or otherwise. However, 
ICC/IDI shall give such information as may to be required by the 
member from time to time in respect of WSG/NC agreement for the 
purpose of discharging its obligation as a member for the purpose of 
getting clarification to finalise various contracts with the sponsors. 26 
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After receiving the final contract, BCCI secretary Niranjan Shah had sent a letter 
to the ICC on 12 March 2002, but the top body apparently denied receiving 
this. 27 A similar letter was sent on 22 June 2002 outlining reservations about 
signing the PNA for the ICC Champions Trophy in Sri Lanka. 28 The ICC 
maintained the BCCI signed the PNA in March 2002 without any legal 
reservations. Whether or not the 12 March letter was sent, the BCCI felt that 
the 22 June letter was sufficient to lodge a formal protest. The letter was as 
follows: 

[Addressed to] Campbell Jamieson, 

Commercial Manager, 

ICC Development International Limited, 

Monaco. 

Dear Campbell, 

This refers to the Participating Nations Agreement sent by you for the 
ICC Champions Trophy 2002. We would sign the PNA and return it to 
you, but we would like to categorically state that it would NOT be 
possible to agree to certain provisions of the PNA which are as follows: 
Clause 13: 

We have distinct problems in complying with this clause in its totality. 

For instance, we cannot prevent our players from not taking part in any 
advertisement or endorsement from 30 days before the first match until 
20 days after the last match in the event. We do not interfere with such 
rights of the players because it directly affects their fundamental rights 
under the Constitution of India. 

Clause 14: 

Our Board is in the process of finalizing the Contracts with the 
players. Since the Indian team is on tour of England, it is likely that the 
Contracts would be signed only after the return of the team at home . It 
would therefore be extremely difficult for us to get the players to sign the 
Player Terms within August 1 2 , 29 

This was followed by ICC Chief Executive Malcolm Speed’s letter to Niranjan 
Shah on 9 August, outlining India’s need to participate in the Champions 
Trophy: 

Dear Niranjan, 

As you would be aware, following some concerns raised by some of 
the players in some countries, ICC has been discussing the scope and 
nature of the commercial restrictions on players for the ICC Champions 
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Trophy and the ICC Cricket World Cup 2003 with cricket’s commercial 
partner, Global Cricket Corporation (GCC). 

I am writing to provide you with the outcome of these discussions and 
the position of the ICC in relation to these agreements. 

The context of these discussions 

As a starting point it is important to restate the context of the current 
debate to ensure that we are all familiar with the issues that are involved. 

Two years ago, the ICC finalized an unprecedented agreement with 
the GCC to buy the commercial rights to ICC events including the rights 
to all Champions Trophies and World Cups up to and including 2007. 

This agreement provides ICC with a guaranteed income of US$550 
million during this period for these rights. 

For the next two events, we will see more than US$80 million of this 
revenue distributed directly to the Boards and the players through 
participation fees, distributions and prize money. 

In addition, you will recall that the ICC Champions Trophy funds the 
ICC Development Programme. This ensures that ICC is able to fund the 
development of the same around the world for the next two years. 

Further, provision has been made for the World Cup hosts, South 
Africa and West Indies, to be paid huge amounts to allow them to host these 
events. Much of this money will be spent on renovating the grounds at 
which the World Cups are held. 

By any measure, this agreement is a lucrative deal for the ICC and its 
stakeholders at a time when many sports see their revenue streams from 
commercial rights diminishing. It provides the game with an 
unprecedented level of income to be distributed to the Boards and the 
players. 

Protecting our commercial partners 

In order to generate money to enable it to pay ICC, GCC is 
empowered to sell the commercial rights to third parties — sponsors, 
broadcasters and other commercial partners. 

An obligation then falls heavily on ICC and its member boards to 
provide commercial protection to all of the parties who have purchased 
these rights. This is common in world sport. Every major sporting event 
provides protection to their partners and anyone involved in elite sport 
would recognize that this is an essential component of being able to stage 
these events. If we cannot provide and enforce exclusive rights for our 
partners, we do not meet that obligation. 
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In structuring these agreements, ICC has used the experience of 
previous cricket World Cups. 

As a result, the protection in place today largely duplicates those that 
have existed previously, in particular the protections that were in place 
for the 1999 World Cup in England. 

It is also worth noting that these conditions are also less onerous than 
those imposed on similar events. For example, the Olympics does not 
allow anyone competing to act as a media correspondent during the 
event. No such restriction exists at ICC events. 

You may have read a suggestion that ICC has sold rights in respect of 
intellectual property of players that it was not entitled to sell. This is 
clearly not the case. In order to provide protection to its partners and 
achieve this agreement which secures the future of the game through to 
2007, ICC awarded those rights to GCC after an extremely rigorous 
bidding process. Inclusion of rights of this type is common practice in 
agreements of this sort. 

Player concerns 

These restrictions were the accepted standard when the agreement 
was completed with GCC in 2000, having been in place only 12 months 
before for the 1999 World Cup. 

However, subsequent to the agreement with GCC when the Player 
Terms for the Champions Trophy and the World Cup were distributed, 
some players and their representatives have argued that the restrictions 
are too great. ICC has listened closely to these views expressed by the 
players. 

In particular, some players have sought permission to have personal 
endorsements with companies that are in conflict with ICC sponsors 
during the tournament. 

David Richardson has led these discussions for ICC and has sought to 
find a position that might be acceptable to the players and to GCC. 

ICC and GCC discussions 

The ICC has taken these concerns up with GCC. This was a major 
issue at a recent meeting in Singapore. 

While it may be prepared to make some concessions in relation to the 
use of players’ images and identities by sponsors and broadcasters, GCC 
has now advised that the proposed changes sought by some players and 
their representatives concerning competitive sponsors are unacceptable. 
It is important to recognize that GCC is not trying to be difficult or 
obstructive — it is simply exercising rights that have been granted to it 
and which it has passed on to sponsors and broadcasters. 
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Like the ICC, GCC is well aware of ambush marketing programmes 
being developed in conflict with tournament sponsors. To change the 
agreement in the manner sought would dramatically undermine the 
essential protection ICC’s commercial partners are entitled to enjoy. 

ICC has now advised the player representatives that it is not able to 
modify the anti- ambush marketing restrictions that protect the 
commercial partners of these events. 

Current status 

Having provided this advice, the question now arises as to where this 
situation now rests. 

Seven out of the 10 full members have signed their Participating 
Nations Agreement (PNA) for the Champions Trophy. It is important to 
note that all full members boards have signed the PNA for the 2003 
World Cup. 

In this agreement, each Board is committed to sending its best team to 
these events and the ICC is entitled to expect each Board to honour these 
commitments by securing their players’ agreement to participate. As far 
as the three nations who are yet to sign the PNA are concerned, I will be 
raising the issue with them as a priority to determine their willingness to 
play in this tournament (Champions Trophy). 

It is the responsibility of each Board to secure the agreement of its 
players. This is not the role of the ICC. 

You will appreciate that we have no direct commercial relationship 
with any player. Each Board must reach its own agreements with their 
players as to the terms and conditions that are acceptable to them to 
agree to represent their country in light of the playing and commercial 
agreements . 

Summary 

The situation is clear. 

There can be no watering down of the protections provided to the 
ICC’s commercial partners. The ICC will distribute more than $80 
million to Boards and players for their participation in those events. 

It is now the obligation of each Board to reach agreements with 
their players for these events. The majority of Boards have committed to 
the ICC through the PNA to provide their team for these events. 

In the case of the Champions Trophy, I am seeking the urgent advice 
of the three Boards that have not signed as to their willingness to 
participate. 

The deadline for signing the Player Terms is August 12, 2002 . 

Could you please give this matter your most urgent attention. 30 
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This was followed by Dalmiya’s letter to Speed, at the height of tension 
regarding player terms, on 1 6 August 2002 : 

Re: Players’ Endorsements 

Dear Malcolm, 

This refers to few rounds of telephonic conversation when we both 
agreed that the world of cricket was engulfed by an unprecedented crisis 
that revolves around the endorsements of individual players in the ICC 
events. 

We also agreed that the world of cricket is already in the midst of 
serious crisis that cannot be allowed to deepen further. Although the 
need of the hour is peaceful resolution of the crisis, the ICC Champions 
Trophy 2002 being less than a month away, the time at disposal is rather 
short. It is therefore necessary to get some breathing time without 
precipitating the crisis. 

I had suggested to you that the players agree to honour the ICC’s 
commitments for the ICC Champions Trophy 2002 only and assure that 
they would not breach the Player Terms for this particular tournament. 
This arrangement however, will be without prejudice to rights and 
contentions of all the parties. Besides, this arrangement would not be 
treated as a precedent or would not be governed by the principles of 
‘estoppel and waiver’ for future ICC Events after the ICC Champions 
Trophy 2002. 

This evening, during our telephonic conversation, you agreed to my 
aforesaid proposals and suggested that BCCI should explore the 
possibilities of such arrangements by opening a dialogue with the Indian 
cricketers. 

Accordingly, the BCCI has started a dialogue. BCCI would however, 
like to make it very clear that it is doing this exercise in good faith and it 
is not in a position to assure or commit on the outcome. 

It will be helpful to have a confirmation of the above arrangement and 
a line of comfort in this regard will be highly appreciated. 31 

On the same day he had written a letter to the Indian players then playing 
against Essex at Brentwood: 

Camp: Brentwood Holiday Inn, Essex: 

Gentlemen, 
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The world of cricket is engulfed by an unprecedented crisis that 
revolves around the sponsorship of the ICC events (Like World Cup and 
the ICC Champions Trophy) up to 2007 vis-a-vis the endorsements of 
individual players. 

For the ICC Champions Trophy that is scheduled in Sri Lanka from 
September 12—30, 2002, you have expressed your initial reluctance to 
sign the Player Terms that had been forwarded to you. Prima fade, I am 
given to understand that your concerns are threefold: 

1. The ICC’s contract with its sponsors up to 2007 is unfair and 
unreasonable. 

2. Some of the requirements set out by the ICC in PT adversely affect 
your individual endorsements. 

3. You should have been consulted before the BCCI had signed the ICC 
Events Agreement on May 28, 2001 . 

Your contentions need further detailed deliberations with all the 
concerned parties across the table, which may not be long drawn. But 
The ICC Champions Trophy is round the corner and it is not possible to 
resolve the issues within such a short period. You will therefore, 
ap predate that if we do not get a breathing time, the crisis will further 
deepen and will lead to a total stalemate beyond redemption. 

Under the circumstances, I have a suggestion that you may consider. 
Since the ICC Champions Trophy is less than a month away, you may 
agree to honour the ICC’s commitments to sponsors ONLY for this 
particular tournament (ICC Champions Trophy), by assuring BCCI that 
you would abide by the PT only for and limited to this tournament. 

Should you agree to this proposal, the Board may in turn, negotiate 
with ICC and make it clear that the assurance and the agreements 
extended by the players of the Indian team would ONLY be limited to 
the Champions Trophy 2002 and should NOT be treated as a precedent 
until and unless all the issues relating to personal endorsements are sorted 
out mutually. We would also request the ICC to make every effort to 
sort out the matter on an expeditious basis and time limit of October 31 
or latest November 15, 2002 be set, so that all the concerned parties are 
aware of the final outcome . 

Should you agree with the proposal, I would request a confirmatory 
note to be sent to my office signed by all the members of the Indian 
cricket team . 32 
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With no reply from the players, the BCCI secretary wrote to the players again 
on 18 August: 

To: The Indian team, Marriott Hollins Hall Hotel, West Yorkshire: 

On August 16, the president of the BCCI had written to all the 
Indian players with regard to participation in the Champions Trophy. 
BCCI has not received a response from any cricketer individually, even 
though Anil Kumble is speaking to the BCCI on behalf of the players on 
the issue for the last few days. 

There are three options available to the players: 

1 . Sign the Player Terms for the ICC Events up to 2007. 

2. Not sign the PT, confirm to BCCI that you would abide by the 
provisions for the PT for the Champions Trophy 2007 only. 

3. Confirm that you would neither sign nor abide by provisions of the 
PT even for the ICC Champions Trophy 2002 . 

You will appreciate that BCCI is committed to send the official Indian 
team for the ICC Champions Trophy 2002 scheduled from 12 to 30 
September 2002 in Sri Lanka. You would also appreciate that the Board 
has been pleased to give you more time. But it is extremely difficult for 
the Board to wait for an indefinite period because a number of formalities 
would have to be completed, as per the requirements of the ICC. A 
meeting of a Senior Selection Committee of BCCI has been convened on 
20 August 2002 at Bangalore. 

Since BCCI would have to select the official Indian team out of the 
available players, it is necessary to ascertain the availability of the 
probables. You being one of the probables, it is necessary for BCCI to get 
your individual response. 33 

This letter was followed by a faxed letter from the Indian cricket team (then 
based in the Marriott Hotel, Shipley, West Yorkshire) to BCCI President 
Dalmiya on 1 9 August: 

Sub: Players contracts for Champions Trophy. 

This is in response to your letter dated August 17, 2002 and further to 
letter dated August 18 from the Hony Secy’s office. We, the members of 
the Indian cricket team, ideally would have liked more time to resolve 
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this matter but since we do not have sufficient time on our hands, we 
wish to state the following for your kind reference: 

We reiterate that we, the players, want to represent India in the ICC 
Champions Trophy and all other ICC tournaments. However, the ICC 
will not allow us to participate without signing the contract [that] we find 
unacceptable. 

Regarding the ICC Player Terms, we have expressed the following 
concerns to the Board: 

i) The Board did not consult us when it signed an ICC events contract 
in 2002, encompassing the terms of the PT. Even though it contains 
significant new clauses granting the ICC control over our 
commercial rights, the PT was presented to us only very recently 
during the NatWest final, thereby not giving us enough time to 
review its contents. 

ii) We have pre-existing sponsorship agreements made before we were 
aware of the player contract terms and many of which were made 
before the Board signed the events contract. The contract bars us 
from endorsing and appearing in advertisements for sponsors in 
competition with ICC sponsors. If we sign the contract, we leave 
ourselves open to the competing sponsors alleging a possible breach 
of our contract with them. If we do not sign the contract, the ICC will 
not allow us to represent India. 

iii) Our sponsors who are not official sponsors of the Champions 
Trophy do not have contracts with the ICC. If they decide to use 
advertisements that we have appeared in, we may not be able to stop 
them. In such a case, would the ICC contend that we are in breach of 
the player contract? The player contract (PT) does not make clear 
what responsibilities we have in such a circumstance. 

iv) The ICC restrictions are overly broad, covering not just the 
tournaments, but 30 days before and after. In the present case, 
therefore, by simply signing this contract the ICC could allege 
breach. In addition, ICC sponsors can use our images for six months 
after the tournament subject to the terms of the PT. 

v) The ICC restrictions will not stop competitors of ICC sponsors from 
advertising during the Champions Trophy. The only restriction is 
with respect to using cricketers as models. This we believe is unfair, 
and the stranglehold on us appearing in advertisements or 
competitive sponsorships, therefore, does not appear rational. 
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vi) The ICC contract is based on an advertisement agreement that 
extends through the 2007 World Cup, and therefore would not only 
affect current players, but those who are yet to represent India. 

In your letter dated August 17, you had requested us to sign the PT for 
the Champions Trophy, with only a possibility of the BCCI taking up the 
issue with the ICC for the upcoming 2003 World Cup. We believe we 
are unable to accede to the Board’s request for the following reasons: 

i) The ICC restrictions are overly broad, covering not just the 
Champions Trophy but 30 days before and after. In the present case, 
therefore by simply signing this contract the ICC could already 
allege breach. In addition, ICC sponsors can use our images for six 
months after the tournament subject to the terms of the PT. Also 
this period of six months covers the World Cup 2003. 

ii) We need to have clarity on exactly what we are expected to do. The 
PT states in clause 1 5 that the player shall not ‘directly or indirectly 
allow his name, voice, image, likeness or other representations to be 
used either a) in any advertising or endorsements or, b) for any 
commercial purpose’. You will appreciate that the competitive 
sponsor has no privities of contract with the BCCI or ICC, and while 
the player can certainly inform the competitive sponsor and tell it 
not to air any competitive advertisements, the player has no control 
if the competitive sponsor does not agree. In fact, in most instances, 
as is only normal, the competitive sponsors have made their own 
marketing programmes and invested huge amounts in advertising 
time and newsprint ads, and it is not in the player’s power to simply 
have them terminate such campaigns. In such a situation what would 
the player be expected to do? 

iii) We believe by signing the PT, we are caught totally in the middle. 
On the other hand, we suffer exposure from the ICC /BCCI when 
they could allege noncompliance with our obligations . On the other 
hand, we could face exposure from our competitive sponsors who 
have paid us for the right to exploit our brand and image 
commercially. Would the Board be willing to compensate us not 
only for the loss of money we have received for endorsing the 
competitive products but also against any action that may be 
brought against us by the competitive sponsors? Until the situation is 
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clarified, we believe that by signing the PT, we would be put in a 
position where we would lose the most and all this because we are 
now being told of a contract we knew nothing about and impacts us 
personally and the future of young, forth-coming cricketers in a 
critically significant way. 

iv) The Board has given us no clear assurance that the terms of PT 
would be renegotiated to our satisfaction before the World Cup. In 
fact, we would expect the Board to confirm that unless the terms of 
the PT are to mutual satisfaction, the players should not be asked to 
sign any such contract in future. 

v) The PT binds us to provisions contained in events contract (PNA) that 
the BCCI signed in 2000. To date, we have not been provided with 
a copy of that agreement. By signing the PT, we may be exposed to 
further liabilities and restrictions that we are now unaware of and 
which may not impact adversely our future careers in a manner that 
is unacceptable. 

We do hope you appreciate the predicament that we are being put in. 

We believe that the correct solution would be for the ICC to go back to 
the sponsors and explain the situation. 

We wish to also inform you that as we are approaching a very 
important Test match, we would like to concentrate on our cricket and 
would like to nominate Mr Ravi Shastri as our spokesperson for the 
players in this squad to handle issues regarding the above matter. 34 

This letter was signed by 18 players: Sourav Ganguly, Rahul Dravid, Sachin 
Tendulkar, Anil Kumble, V.V.S.Laxman, Harbhajan Singh, Virender Sehwah, 
Dinesh Mongia, Ajay Ratra, Ashish Nehra, Zaheer Khan, Tinu Yohannan, 
S.S.Das, Sanjay Bangar, Parthiv Patel, Wasim Jaffer, Md Kaif and Ajit Agarkar 
on tour. Yuvraj Singh and Javagal Srinath also joined the tirade against the ICC/ 
BCCI from India. 35 

This was followed by a reply from the Indian players to the BCCI president 
on 2 September, stating, according to a media release: 

We appreciate you having put forward the issues affecting the players at 
the [Dubai] meeting. However, we would like to seek some clarity in the 
proposal which you have made to us in your letter. Pursuant to the 
discussions between the BCCI and the IDI, you have requested that we 
should request our sponsors which are competitive to the sponsors of the 
Champions Trophy 2002 not to air any advertisements or publish any 
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campaigns in the newsprint not just for the period of the Champions 
Trophy (Sept. 12—30), but also for a period of 30 days thereafter. In order 
for us to consider this proposal we would like the BCCI to confirm to us whether all 
the other terms as set out in the PNA and the PT which are unacceptable to us would 
be deleted. 

Once we receive confirmation from you on this issue, we can take a 

decision and revert to you We would once again like to put on record 

our commitment to play cricket for our country. 36 

Upon receiving this letter Dalmiya sent a letter to the Indian players on 2 
September: 

You have stated in your letter that you would consider the BCCI’s 
proposal only if the BCCI confirms to you that all the other terms as set 
out in the PNA and the PT which are unacceptable to you would be 
deleted. It is a blanket demand and cannot be conceded unless it is known 
what you are asking for. You would have to be more specific for better 
understanding by BCCI as well as ICC. 

At the outset, I would like to inform you that since the BCCI is not the 
author of the PNA and the PT, it has no authority to include or delete any 
provision in the PNA and the PT. We could at best, put forward the 
players’ proposal to ICC and it is entirely up to the ICC to decide 
whether they would accept such proposals or not. 

As far as the BCCI is concerned, it was felt that all the matters were 
put to rest, except two points: 

a) That, there would be no conflicting advertising by the players not 
only during the duration of the event, but also 30 days after the 
event; and 

b) That, players’ imaging would be valid for six months after the 
event. 

As far as (a) is concerned, I have explained in my letter to you (dated 
September 1, 2002) that the ICC in its meeting on August 31, 2002 at 
Dubai, had decided that all players would have to commit that there 
should be no conflicting advertising not only during the duration of the 
Champions Trophy, but also 30 days after the said event. 

With regard to (b), I recall the discussion some time back with Sourav 
Ganguly and Anil Kumble when both had expressed concern about the 
players imaging and its validity for six months. During the discussion, I 
had explained to both Sourav and Anil that if the provision with regard to 
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non-airing and non- publication of conflicting advertising 30 days after the 
event was agreed upon by the players, it would not be an insurmountable 
problem to sort out the ‘imaging’ issue. 

In this context, I would however, like to mention that all the 
participating countries except India have agreed to grant the imaging 
rights to ICC and its sponsors. It may therefore, be difficult for ICC to 
grant any relation only for one particular country. But I intend to speak 
to the ICC to ensure that none of the Indian players are called for imaging 
for the Champions Trophy 2002. You will appreciate that if no player is 
called upon for imaging, the question of applicability of the relevant 
clause for six months would not arise at all. This would be the simplest way 
to avoid problems either for the Indian players or for the ICC. 

I have, of course, not come to any agreement with the ICC in this 
regard and will not do unless a confirmation is received from you to 
abide by the commercial terms and conditions during the 18 -day duration 
of the Champions Trophy as well as 30 days after the event, subject to 
the provision that the Indian players would not be called upon for 
imaging for the Champions Trophy in Colombo later this month. The 
BCCI is awaiting the response of the players. 37 

As the controversy continued, Dalmiya wrote to ICC CEO Malcolm Speed on 3 
September, a letter that was released to the media on 4 September. This is the 
first time that the BCCI asked the ICC to step into the negotiations with Indian 
players: 

I returned from Dubai on Sunday morning and conveyed the decisions 
taken in the meeting of the board of directors of ID I held on August 31 
2002 to the Indian players. A response was received from the players on 
September 2 , following which I wrote back to them on the same day. 

On perusal of the correspondence, it would be evident that the players 
are actively considering the clarifications provided to them regarding 
conflicting advertising during the duration and 30 days after the event as 
well as imaging. Although they have not responded to BCCI’s letter dated 
September 2, it appears that the players are looking for some more 
clarifications. 

In view of the paucity of time for the pre- tournament logistics, it is 
felt that a shorter route should be devised for providing clarifications. 
Since the Champions Trophy is an ICC event, it is felt that you as the 
managing director of the IDI would be the best person to provide the 
clarifications and to grant dispensation, if any. 
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Since the team is in London (residing in the Crowne Plaza [Hotel] 
London St James) and you are also in the same city, you may interact 
with the players either today or latest tomorrow. The time frame is 
suggested because the Oval Test starts on September 5. From the Indian 
viewpoint, it is an extremely crucial Test match with the series evenly 
poised at 1—1 and the players will have to concentrate. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to request ICC for 
sympathetic consideration of the viewpoints of the Indian players, should 
they be looking for some concession or relaxation of certain clauses. 

I am marking a copy of this letter to the members of the Indian cricket 
team through the captain Sourav Ganguly for proper coordination. 38 

The ICC, as the BCCI requested, discussed the issues with Indian players in 
London and settled for a total moratorium of 35 days (the 18 days of the 
Champions Trophy and 17 days after that). The 30-day pre-event embargo was 
redundant under the circumstances. Additionally, the ICC’s Indian sponsors — 
Pepsi, Hero Honda and LG — in a letter to the BCCI on 2 September, decided 
not to use images of Indian cricketers in publicity campaigns during the Mini 
World Cup. 39 

When all seemed settled, the ICC demanded compensation from the BCCI 
for relaxations made in the player terms — starting the controversy once again. 
Following this demand, the BCCI hardened its stand, as is evident from 
Dalmiya’s letter to Malcolm Speed on 6 September 2002: 

I would like to review the latest factual position. Put in simple language, 
there are two options available : 

A: BCCI is more than happy and welcomes the arrangement arrived at 
between ICC and the Indian players to vary the Player Terms for 
Champions Trophy 2002. But the BCCI will have to be categorically 
assured that there will not be any claim for damages of any nature on 
BCCI for the Champions Trophy. If there are any claims from ICC’s 
sponsors, commercial partners, agents, successors etc, the same will be 
the responsibility of ICC and BCCI will not be called upon to pay the 
damages. In a nutshell, there will be no claim of ICC on BCCI and vice- 
versa. 

OR 

B: In spite of agreeing to the arrangements stated in paragraph A, BCCI 
is still exposed to the damages that may arise out of the claims made by 
the sponsors, commercial partners etc of ICC. 

If a letter of assurance as stated in paragraph A is given by the ICC to 
BCCI, the matter is within my competence as the BCCI president and I 
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could advise the Hony Secretary of our Board to release the names of the 
final Indian squad, consisting of most of the players currently on tour of 
England, within an hour’s time. 

If however, the ICC is not willing to give the letter of assurance and if 
BCCI is exposed to potential damage claims, the matter goes beyond my 
competence and the final outcome would have to be decided by the BCCI 
working committee that meets on an emergency basis on September 7 in 
New Delhi. 

Our contention is that when ICC itself is involved in discussion with 
the players and so are its sponsors (GCC), there could be no question of 
BCCI compensating for commercial losses, irrespective of the outcome 
of the discussions. If any alternation or modification provided by ICC 
with respect to the commercial rights beyond the minimum stipulations 
laid down on August 31 2002 leads to any financial loss to ICC and or any 

of its members, the BCCI surely can’t be held responsible or liable for 

40 

the same. 

Under pressure from the BCCI and the Indian players, the ICC agreed to review 
restrictive clauses contained in the PNA for the World Cup. In a letter to the 
BCCI President Jagmohan Dalmiya ICC CEO Malcolm Speed had written: 

I confirm that the IDI Board has agreed that in the event that the Indian 
players currently touring England agree to sign and comply with the 
Player Terms for the forthcoming ICC Champions Trophy, IDI agrees to 
meet with BCCI to have in good faith discussions concerning the issues of 
player endorsements and pre-existing sponsorship contracts for future 
ICC events. 

It is proposed that these discussions take place after the conclusion of 
the ICC Champions Trophy and before the end of October 2002. 41 

Following these promises Indian players agreed to participate in the ICC 
Champions Trophy in Colombo. Upon the conclusion of the tournament on 30 
September, a World Cup Contracts Committee was formed at the ICC’s 
executive board meeting (30 September- 1 October) in Colombo. The six- 
member committee included ICC president Malcolm Gray, ICC CEO Speed, 
Ehsan Mani (the ICC president- to -be), Bob Merriman of Australia, Dalmiya of 
India and Justice Ahmad Ebrahim (independent member, Zimbabwe). 42 
However, the contracts committee failed to resolve the issues and the problems 
ahead of the World Cup were a mirror-image of the Champions Trophy 
problems. With no headway, in spite of several rounds of meetings and 
teleconferencing among the ICC executive board members, the ICC on 19 
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December offered a ‘final’ package for the BCCI /Indian players to accept. In a 
media release on 19 December the ICC stated: 

The ICC recognises that the BCCI has placed itself in a difficult position 
and with the excellent support of LG, Pepsi, Hero Honda and South 
African Airways, the ICC’s World Cup Contracts Committee has 
negotiated a series of concessions to assist the BCCI. 

These substantial concessions were made to help the BCCI meet its 
commitments and are far more generous than the strict obligations that 
the BCCI originally agreed to. 43 

The concessions negotiated by the ICC WCCC included: 

1 . Increasing the restrictions on the use of player attributes by ICC 
sponsors to avoid any suggestion of a personal endorsement by a 
player; 

2. A reduction in the ambush marketing protection period around the 
tournament for player sponsors. Under the original contract the 
period was 30 days before the event, the period of the event and 30 
days after the tournament. The ICC has been able to negotiate the 
period after the event down to just five days except for the finalists 
which would be blocked for 20 days after the event or until the first 
ODI or Test match, whichever comes sooner; 

3. The reduction of the period after the tournament in which sponsors 
would be able to use player attributes to finalise their promotions 
from six months to three months; and 

4. A revenue sharing arrangement with players on income generated 
through electronic games. 44 

The BCCI refused to accept these concessions and demanded that ambush 
marketing protection be restricted to just the duration of the tournament and 
the imaging (no commercial exploitation) be limited to just two months. 45 

With the ICC refusing to shift its stance, Dalmiya finally resigned from the 
World Cup Contracts Committee on 30 December and put the IDI on notice, 
seeking ‘non-binding mediation’ immediately over the Player Terms 
controversy involving Indian players. 46 

The third-party mediation, it was planned, would take place in South Africa 
and by a duly qualified mediator, nominated by South Africa, since they were the 
hosts, in keeping with the PNA. Dalmiya’ s resignation had cleared the decks for 
the players and the BCCI to seek legal redress on the controversy and thereby 
put the IDI under pressure, because seeking non-binding mediation was a step 
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away from moving to the International Court of Arbitration (for sports) in 
Lausanne, Switzerland. This seemed inevitable when Dalmiya stated that ‘The 
battle will be fought in the court and I don’t want to speak about ICC’s tactics 
anymore. No pressure tactics will work as we are on the right side of the 
law.’ 47 


Concluding remarks 

Despite all the turmoil, India did participate in the World Cup. With the 
tournament being much more than a cricketing spectacle in India, participation 
was never really in doubt. To what extent the ICC would concede ground to 
the Indian players was the central question that plagued the cricket world before 
the World Cup. It was anything but cricket. Monetary considerations, it 
became apparent, controlled the fortunes of the game. Though the World Cup 
has been successfully staged, it may justifiably be asserted that this controversy, 
which was finally solved on March 8—9 2004 in New Zealand, has altered the 
face of cricket for all times to come. 
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The Indian Spectator: A Grandstand 
View 

CHITRA NARAYANAN 


There is a widely held and quite erroneous belief that cricket is 
just another game. 

The Duke of Edinburgh 

Oh cricket! Has ever a sport been the muse of such creativity — be it on the 
field, in the stands or in letters or art? And it is not just the action on the pitch 
that has been chronicled creatively: the idle bystander, the cheering spectator in 
the stands, the viewer glued to the television, the commentator in the box and 
the statistician who keeps records — all are part of cricketing folklore. If many 
regard cricket as a way of life, then, for many, their lives revolve around 
cricket. And literature and cinema have both faithfully recorded the peculiar 
characteristics of the cricket fan. 

Nothing illustrates this better than Alfred Hitchcock’s brilliant depiction of the 
cricket addict in the film The Lady Vanishes. In this 1938 classic, Basil Radford 
and Naunton Wayne give memorable performances as Charters and Caldicott, a 
pair of cricket-obsessed Englishmen on holiday whose only goal is to get back to 
Blighty in time for the Test Match at Manchester. Even as mysterious things 
happen under their noses, the two remain happily impervious to the situation, 
more concerned about the weather conditions in England. Through Charters 
and Caldicott, the master storyteller admirably captures the cricketing ethos of 
the time. 

Towards the close of 2002 , the Indian newspapers were full of Indian actress 
Raveena Tan don’s debut cinema production Stumped, released during the 2003 
World Cup, about war and cricket. Even as Raveena, who plays a soldier’s 
wife, anxiously follows the war raging on the country’s borders, most of her 
neighbours are uninterested. Instead they are eagerly watching a battle being 
staged on another pitch — cricket, of course — and oblivious to the escalating 
tensions, stay glued to the television watching the match. 
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Isn’t there an uncanny parallel between the English cricket buff of the 1930s 
as seen in The Lady Vanishes and the Indian enthusiast as depicted in Stumped? Is 
the English spectator of the 1930s transposed to India of the 2000s? Most 
Indians today would readily identify with the characters of Charters and 
Caldicott, recognizing similar persons in their midst. It wouldn’t be an 
anachronism to say that Indians seem to have happily slipped into the role. 
English fan and ‘Barmy Army’ member Jonathan Dyson in his tour diaries says 
as much, when he writes: ‘The Indians really have come to love the Barmies. 
The banner paraded at Bangalore merely confirmed the fact that the Indian fans 
have realised how similar the spirit with which we enjoy our cricket is to theirs, 
and in the process have grown deeply fond of us. 

Check out offices, eavesdrop on conversations in buses, trains or schools 
while an India match is in progress and there appears to be nothing besides 
cricket on most people’s minds. The team’s prospects are discussed endlessly, 
statistics are unearthed from the recesses of memory to stress a point, every 
decision is debated, missed chances are rued and the conversation never seems 
to flag. As a character in Ian Buruma’s Playing the Game tells the author, in mock 
seriousness: ‘Cricket is an Indian game accidentally discovered by the English.’ 2 

That, in fact, is the starting point of Ashis Nandy’s seminal work The Tao of 
Cricket, where he tries to analyse the Indian obsession for the game by using the 
metaphor of a cultural accident — of an Indian game discovered in Britain. 3 Is it 
simply a colonial hangover that has now become permanent, or is there a more 
significant reason why Indians are so enthused by cricket that they have adopted 
it on a mass scale? 

But against the backdrop of this national obsession for the sport, disturbing 
questions keep arising. Is the Indian cricket fan really like the rather endearing 
Charters and Caldicott, who are so ready with their That’s not cricket, sir’? If 
so, then how do you explain the recurring ugly, violent scenes at cricket 
venues, enacted just because the match is not going the way the majority of the 
spectators would like it to go? If indeed, cricket flows in the veins of most 
people in the country, how would you explain the thinnest of attendances at first- 
class matches staged in the country? The Ranji Trophy and the Irani Trophy 4 
have virtually gone into decline due to crowd desertion. Also more surprising is 
the fervour and enthusiasm with which women have taken to watching the game 
in recent years. Just watch the stands and you will find a growing number of 
women, many of whom have never picked up a bat in their lives, eagerly 
watching the action and actually joining in the debate vociferously. So who or what 
actually is the Indian fan today? What drives him or her? In what way is the 
cricketing audience today different from earlier spectators? 

To find out the changing profile of the spectator, we have to go back to the 
beginning, the evolution of the sport and therefore also of the bystander. 
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The origin and evolution of the species 

Cricket changes. It changes with social background. The quality of 
it, the tempo , the aim and character change in any period . It was 
a gambling vehicle in the days of Regency bucks, a game of 
Muscular Christianity and eminent respectability in the Victorian 
period, joyful and dashing in the Edwardian age, alternately 
promising, and threatening between the two wars, increasingly in 
technical subsequently, and nowadays it has promotions, 
sponsorships, entertainment through television. It reflects its 
society. John Arlott 

As in anything associated with the sport, there’s considerable debate about the 
origins of cricket. Some say it has Flemish origins, others point to the 
documented evidence that the game had once been played in St Omer, in what 
is now northern France. The popular view however is that the game originated 
in England. Again, there is some dispute over the first recorded cricket match. 
Was the first game played at Coxheath in Kent, England in 1646 or was it 
Sussex, 1697? 5 

The story of cricket in India is also shrouded in mystery. There has been 
mention of a cricket match played by British sailors in Cambay, Gujarat in 
1721. There have also been accounts of matches between Englishmen played in 
Calcutta, the capital of British India in the early 1800s. But it is widely accepted 
that Lord Harris, the governor of Bombay, is the one who popularized the sport 
in India, establishing native clubs. However, Ram Guha demonstrates in his The 
Corner oj a Foreign Field that dozens of local clubs were already engaged in 
playing the game when Lord Harris arrived in India in the late nineteenth 
century. At the launch of the book at the British Council in Delhi, talking to 
journalist Rajdeep Sardesai, Guha stated: ‘He [Lord Harris] didn’t want to play 
with the Indians; he wanted to play in enclosed spaces, he was a notoriously bad 
administrator, and he allowed European polo players to cut up the turf or the 
maidan on which Indian cricketers used to play. 6 

Whatever the origins may be, there’s no denying that the formation in 1787 
of the Marylebone Cricket Club — the Mecca of cricket — is what has defined the 
game, giving it its immutable (for a considerable period, at least) code of laws 
and shaping its character as a game played by gentlemen for gentlemen. 

For close to two centuries the image of cricket as a graceful leisurely game 
played by the upper classes and watched mostly by the gentry, who could afford 
to soak in the sun, the atmosphere and the play for five whole days, persisted. And 
not just in England, but all through the empire. In India, too, this was the view 
of the game, with the princes being early adopters, as were the rich Parsees. 
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Interestingly, the first spectators were the opposing teams, quick to applaud a 
good stroke or a ball well fielded. 

But slowly and imperceptibly the change happened. Inexplicably, despite its 
class connotations and inconsistencies with the political thought of the day, the 
game spread fast and wide, and became a great social leveller. In England, if a 
coal miner’s son, Harold Larwood, could rub shoulders with a Lord, in caste- 
ridden India, an untouchable cobbler played alongside Chitpavan Brahmans in 
the Hindus team of the 1910s and 1920s. 7 Cricket also interestingly broke many 
political barriers — the Indian nationalists, even at their height of abhorrence of 
all things British, tolerated cricket. If anything, they were proud that Indians 
could beat Britain at its own game. Similarly, even as the capitalists denounced 
it as a waste of time and the Communists ranted against it for its class, the game 
had its firm adherents in both camps. If businessmen routinely reserved boxes to 
view the game, then left-wing supporters continued to play the game in London’s 
parks. According to Tony Roberts, the worst deprivation English spy Kim 
Philby, a celebrated convert to the Communist cause, suffered living in Moscow 
after defecting to the Soviet Union was his difficulty accessing County 
Championship scores! 8 

Today cricket’s transformation into a mass game is complete. The game is 
getting shorter and shorter to suit present-day fast-paced lifestyles. And it is 
certainly no longer the preserve of the upper class: although the media might 
choose to dwell at length on how a bus driver’s son has made it to the Indian 
national team, for most Indian fans it is neither a surprise nor such a big thing. 
The clothing has changed: the whites (which represented the pureness of the 
spirit of the sport) have given way to coloured gear. Emotions, so taboo in the 
past, are now openly expressed on the field and in the stands, whether through 
an acrimonious look, a tantrum or through violent action. 

In short, cricket has become, as Ashis Nandy puts it, more ‘a paying 
entertainment than a game. On one side are the spectators who see it as a 
consumable commodity, on the other are the performers who aim to perform 
professionally and please.’ 9 Above all, as Nandy says, the opposite side is no 
longer the first ring of spectators. 1 0 

A most evocative description of cricket in the subcontinent can be found on 
the website marxmail.org, where on a bulletin-board debate on cricket, Walter 
Keen posted this: 

It has all the feel of an anti-Vietnam War demo, Saltley Coke Depot, a 
mass strike meeting, a ‘gheraou’ (the non-violent but noisy and terrifying 
form of industrial action in India) and in general ‘mobbing’. It is in this 
way that mass -attended team sport channels the energy of this aspect of 
politics, in the manner of an ‘opiate of the masses’. In a sense, the 
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corrosion of mass-attended team sport by its increased commodification 
and by giving it an acceptable face — all-seater stadia, increasingly outside 
urban centres — removes that diversionary channel. So perhaps we should 
not weep too much in our beer when watching Packer-Murdoch sport on 
cable or satellite TV. Soon the only place to find that nape-hair-raising 
tingle of unification and focus will be on the cobbles, where it truly 
belongs . 11 

Cricket then has irrevocably changed. But the interesting question that begs to 
be asked is: have the spectators changed with the sport or has the sport changed 
to suit its new spectators? It is the proverbial chicken and egg question. As John 
Arlott asserts: ‘Cricket had to change to live. It had to be faithful to its social 
background. If it had remained static, it would have meant that it was not what 
it had always been, a developing sport closely linked to the community in which 
it is played .’ 12 

The ambience in which Indian cricket is being played today is certainly vastly 
different from even ten years ago. Ever since liberalization and globalization 
have swept through the country, it has become much easier for the Indian fan to 
access a match as well as afford it in monetary terms. On the other hand, the 
frenetic pace of living has meant that there is a growing lack of time to watch 
matches. Also television, with its facilities for instant replay, stump vision and 
expert comments, is increasingly becoming the preferred medium for watching 
live matches. Besides, fun though it may be, there’s no real status attached to 
watching a match live in a ground — unlike games such as polo or tennis matches 
at Wimbledon — though Lord’s may continue to be a dream ground for many. 
Technological breakthroughs such as the Internet, which many feel is the single 
innovation that is going to change human life on this planet, have also 
contributed to the changing pattern of viewership. 

Then again, the cultural context we live in today is of an increasingly 
competitive world — whether it is in academia, games or business, the accent is 
on winning rather than participating. Just as you cannot expect sporting 
declarations from any cricket captain today, you cannot expect the Indian 
spectator today to cheer another country’s win. 

Ram Guha, in an interview in The Hindu , explains this point: 

If you look at the evolution of cricket in India, particularly in the recent 
years, there has been this very disruptive nationalism that has entered the 
game. Cricket has become a vehicle for jingoistic feelings, particularly 
against Pakistan. I feel very uncomfortable at this. I don’t think a game 
should be used for these kinds of vehicle. Cricket has been tragically 
drawn into the complicated history of India- Pakistan relations . 13 
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Nothing illustrates the evolving nature of cricket and its viewers as much as the 
change that is creeping into the English language. As cricket has evolved and 
changed, so has language. Cricketing metaphors and images that were 
commonly used are gradually being considered archaic. So expressions such as 
‘it’s not cricket’ (it’s not fair), ‘to be on a sticky wicket’ (to be in a difficult 
situation) and ‘off one’s own bat’ (without help from anyone else) are being 
discouraged. Yet dispelling a myth takes a long while. Which is why, even 
though the game is so different today, there are many — both in India and 
England — who continue to take the traditional, romantic view of cricket. 


The Internet is the new playground 

Internet has changed the way we work, live, play and learn. The 
scope and the impact of the Internet is, in fact, far greater than 
that of the industrial revolution. If you look at it, it took the radio 
38 years to reach 50 million users. Look at the Internet — it took 
merely four years. 

Manoj Chugh, president, India and SAARC, CISCO Systems 

If the advent of television transformed the cricket viewing experience 
phenomenally, futurists predict that the Internet will be responsible for another 
round of transformation. According to Nasscom, the software industry 
association in India, the number of Internet subscribers in the year 2004/ 05 is 
likely to touch 7.7 million, with the user base to grow over 50 million. 14 
For most urban office- working cricket fans in India today, the Internet has 
already become an easy medium to access scores. It’s a common sight to see 
people multi-tasking at work, with a browser window open at a cricket score 
site. And there are enough sites to feed the demand for scores and instant 
analysis. 

The dot-com boom of 1 999 saw ahuge number of cricket sites start up in India. 
Most of these had a short innings, closing shop in the bust that followed. But 
plenty have survived and these are now in the process of consolidating. The 
popular view is that the real action on the Internet is just about to begin, and it 
is going to be one of the most exciting playing fields for cricket fans. For the 
large Indian diaspora scattered around the world, it is already the most 
important medium as far as cricket goes. As US -based software programmer, 
Ganesh Krishnan, a serious cricket buff, who gets withdrawal symptoms if kept 
away from the game, says: ‘Internet is God, as far as I am concerned.” 15 

For all that, the Internet right now is only satisfying the basic need for 
information — few sites go beyond ball-by-ball commentary. Of course, many 
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sites like Criclnfo do drop spicy newsletters with news and analyses into their 
subscribers’ inboxes, but that touch of interactivity which is the Internet’s 
biggest strength is yet to be exploited. 

G.Rajaraman, working with ESPN Star Sports in India, is certain that once 
the element of interactivity is added, the medium is going to change things a lot. 
For instance, the technology is already available to provide interactive webcasts, 
where the viewer can access as many as nine camera angles. At a click of a 
mouse, he or she can zoom in on the desired camera view. However, it will 
take at least four to five years before the facility is available at an affordable price 
in India. 

With so many Internet sites jostling to attract the viewer’s eye, the trick is in 
making sports coverage as entertaining as possible. Also, keeping in mind the 
fact that international cricket is now played round the year, it is important that 
the viewer is not bored. Hence both websites and television channels realize the 
importance of making the action as entertaining as possible. Rajaraman 
describes how Espnstar.com has managed to do so with its hit ‘Supers elector’ 
series, where the viewer gets a chance to play selector and win prizes. Over 
300,000 have logged on for the game, and interestingly the organizers say that 
most participate for the sheer fun of it, rather than the prizes. ESPN Star is now 
taking the game to Singapore. The game is also a classic example of convergence 
— with the Internet driving traffic to the television programme and vice versa. 
With the introduction of the conditional access system regime, observers feel that 
cable television in India is going to explode further and convergence will take 
off. 16 

Joining in the convergence is also the mobile phone, which is bringing in 
more and more viewers to the game. During important India matches, most 
cellular operators — who in India are waging an aggressive battle to get 
maximum subscribers — offer cricket score services, even SMSing (short 
messaging service) the latest scores to you. Many cricket fans complain that 
their mobile bills go out of control during key matches, yet they couldn’t care 
less. And fantasy games are also catching on in the telecoms sector — Criclnfo’ s 
interactive game for mobile users in the UK is a huge hit. Called ‘txt match’, it 
pits the user, who is the batsman, against the world’s top bowlers. A maximum 
of ten deliveries are bowled and you have to score as many runs off these, as you 
can. 

Thus television, Internet and the mobile phone are all working in tandem to 
hook more and more people on cricket, creating a whole new audience out 
there. And as cricket viewership increases — imagine, if half of India watches a 
game, it will have a straight 500 million viewers — a whole new industry has 
been spawned. Cricket bats, balls, stumps, apparel, shoes — everything is sold 
on the Internet these days. As India hurtles towards a liberalized economy, a 
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more and more consumerist nation is willing to buy anything thrown at it; this 
includes a game that has been ‘commodified’ like nothing else. 

While television, the Internet and the mobile phone are all undoubtedly 
maximizing eyeballs towards cricket, the fallout is that there has been a loss in 
quality of viewership. The leisurely viewer of the past, who would sit back and 
appreciate the gentle nuances of the game, appreciating a copybook defensive 
stroke as much as sweetly timed square cut, is getting harder to find. Instead, 
every stroke that does not get a run is met with impatient derision. Today, 
greater though the viewership is, ignorance about the finer points of the game is 
also rampant — not many viewers go into nittygritty matters like how many runs 
have been scored on the off side and how many on the leg and so on. The 
performance yardstick of a good player is not grace but strike rate. There have 
been other side effects. Sports writing, too, has declined on the whole. But then 
perhaps it has more to do with the decline of Test cricket and advent of one-day 
cricket, which senior cricket writer Ayaz Memon points out has impoverished 
the game greatly: ‘Cricket writing, which had evolved into literature with the 
likes of Cardus, degener ated into a profusion of metaphors mixed with 
statistics. The game lost a great deal of its humour and character. ’ 17 


In unity lies their fun 

There are yacht clubs, golf clubs, clubs for luncheon 

Clubs for flowing bowl and puncheon 

Clubs for dancing, clubs for gambling 

Clubs for sociable Sunday ambling 

Clubs for imbibing literature 

And clubs for keeping the cinema pure. 18 Ogden Nash 

Man is a social animal and this social spirit is reflected in the need to form clubs. 
It wouldn’t be an exaggeration to say that literally every locality in India would 
have a cricket club today — whether a formal structure, or a loosely knit 
streetside one. And if there are clubs for players, it’s only fitting that spectators 
too form their own associations. 

While informal spectator groups have existed for quite a while- — families with a 
shared interest in cricket would often get together at one home and watch a 
match over pot luck- — organized clubs have, perhaps, really taken off with the 
formation of the Barmy Army. This enthusiastic bunch of English cricket fans, 
which banded together during the Ashes series in 1994/95, have taken group 
viewing of cricket to unimaginable heights. 
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Ironically enough, when it started, the group didn’t even have a name, but the 
Aussie media description of these vocal spectators stuck; the Barmy Army is 
today as famous as any international star in the cricket world. 19 

From the first group of 1,000 or so members who egged on England in 
Australia, the Barmy Army has been steadily swelling in strength. And 
interestingly, as England’s performance touched new lows, the army’s support 
has only increased. Basically, the fans feel that if they lend strong vocal support 
to English cricketers in away matches, it will help them do better in front of 
intimidating foreign crowds. While cricket is what has brought them together, 
what binds them is a strong feeling of nationalism. When England wins, the 
Barmy Army members party through the night! 

Moving in organized groups has its plus points — tickets work out cheaper, it 
is easy to get access to the stars and, besides, it’s so much more fun. Given the 
phenomenal success of the Barmy Army, it was only going to be a matter of 
time before other countries launched their own clubs. Sure enough, the Indians 
have got their own club in place now. But unlike the Barmy Army, which seems 
to have just happened, the impetus for forming an organized fan club in India 
has come from an Internet site, Criclnfo. 

The cricket site roped in sponsor United Breweries Limited, which produces 
Kingfisher beer, and launched Kirkets in July 2002. Today, according to 
Ramesh Viswanathan, general marketing manager of United Breweries, the club 
has a membership of 10,000, and is arousing a great deal of interest. The club 
membership fee is 1 50 rupees. 20 

On registering for Kirkets, members are given an exclusive membership card, 
which entitles them to participate in the club’s various offline activities and also 
provides attractive discounts on Kingfisher beer and cricket merchandise. In 
addition, Kirkets provides its members specially customized travel packages at 
attractive rates during all of India’s tours and tournaments, both within the 
country and abroad. The club also promises occasional dinners or lunches with 
cricket stars } 1 

Kirkets is thus primarily a commercially driven fan club. The fans meet 
online and offline — matches (sometimes even great old matches replayed) are 
viewed over giant screens placed at strategic locations. Cricket and beer 
undoubtedly go rather well, especially on a sunny winter afternoon. As 
Viswanathan declares: ‘It does not have any supporter plank and members are 
free to have their own preferences. The common theme uniting the members is 
love for the game.’ 22 

There is no end to the innovativeness of these fan clubs. The Barmy Army has 
even put together an album supporting the English team. But clubs like these 
just seem to be proving right the theories of sociologists — that not only is the 
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game’s ‘commodification’ complete, it has also become a vehicle for wearing 
your nationalism on your sleeve. 


The fan in the crowd: Swept by nationalism 

In individuals, insanity is rare, but in groups, parties, nations and 
epochs, it is the rule. 

Nietzsche 

Does the Indian fan have a Jekyll and Hyde personality? That quiet affable young 
neighbour with whom you have peacefully watched a match on television can’t 
be the same flag-waving, slogan -shouting frenzied youth in the stands, can he? 
But yes, there’s something about being in a crowd that transforms the cricket 
viewer into a hooligan, who needles and heckles the players. During interviews 
many cricket fans have revealed how being in a crowd can be a completely 
different experience where one emotion — an upsurge of patriotic fervour — 
tends to overpower everything else . 

Where has the cricket viewer gone who applauded the rival nation’s team as 
loudly? Many old-timers recall occasions such as Eden Gardens in 1 977, when 
the English cricketers were playing against India. It was the final day and India 
had all but lost the game; only the tail-enders remained. It was a foregone 
conclusion that the Englishmen would mop up the tail and score the handful of 
runs needed for the win. Things turned out exactly that way and England won 
by ten wickets well before lunch. Yet there were at least 50,000 people in the 
stands who had turned up to watch England complete the formalities. 

That sporting audience was nowhere in evidence in 1 996 when India took on 
Sri Lanka in the World Cup semi-finals at Eden Gardens. When India botched 
their run chase, the capacity crowd erupted in displeasure and set the stands on 
fire. Three years later, Eden Gardens was again the venue for crowd 
misbehaviour during an India -Pakistan Test and the ground had to be emptied of 
people to allow the match to finish. 25 

Ian Buruma compares cricket in Kolkata to gladiatorial contests in ancient 
Rome. As a character in his book, Playing the Game, explains: ‘In this part of the 
world, cricket is like a gladiatorial combat. You must realize that Bengalis love 
heroes. When you are always ridiculed for not being martial, for not being cut 
in the heroic mould, you. . .well, you go to the Coliseum called Eden Gardens. 
Cricketers are the Hector, the Ajax, the Achilles of the time.’ 24 

The context in Buruma’ s book is not of violence. Rather it is a description of 
the Bengali middle class; yet perhaps the comparison is very apt. It is not just 
Eden Gardens today: as was seen in the West Indies tour of India in November 
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2002, even crowds at small venues like Jamshedpur, Nagpur and Rajkot are 
behaving in a rather martial way. 

The Rajkot one -day er in fact, provided interesting food for thought. The 
weekly Outlook reported that the Indian crowd was becoming powerful, in the 
sense that it knows a tiny action on its part is enough to stop a match. In such a 
situation, it is easy enough to create a scene and stop a match rather than see 
your side lose. 25 

If players are heavily pressured in such a situation, then cricket’s 
administrators today have their own set of problems. It’s a well-known fact that 
today all the money comes from the subcontinent, given the huge following that 
cricket has in this part of the world; yet the violence has to be curbed. The ICC 
has been threatening to ban certain venues, such as Ahmedabad. After the 
violent turn of events at Rajkot during the India- West Indies match, Sharda 
Ugra asserted: 

The ICC wants to administer the bitter medicine of banning venues and 
imposing stiff financial penalties and the BCCI wants to install closed- 
circuit cameras and ban people from carrying anything other than their 
tickets. While it’s impossible to invent an ignorance- or intolerance- 
detector, the thug proof cricket ground can be built, like they have in 
Mohali where a moat prevents pitch invasions or in Bangalore where a 
net is now flung over the audience. 26 

But that still does not answer the basic question: where has the sporting fan 
vanished? Some clues are provided by Arjun Appadurai, in his essay Playing with 
Modernity, where he ventures the explanation that cricket gives everyone a sense 
of participation in the nation’s fortunes. 27 Ever since India won the Cricket 
World Cup in 1983, a country resigned to living like second-class citizens has 
been infused with new hope and has just blindly placed all its faith on 11 men. As 
Ashis Nandy writes: ‘Eleven players with an average age less than 30 and mostly 
innocent of politics and culture are expected to recover the self-esteem of 800 
million Indians and undo — in both the everyday and psychoanalytic senses of the 
term — colonial history in the southern world.’ 28 

That to an extent explains why excesses are being perpetrated in the 
cricketing stands today. There are other reasons too. For instance, the spirit of a 
million mutinies that Nobel Prize-winning author V.S. Naipaul notices in India: 
‘A million mutinies supported by some twenty types of group excess — sectarian 
excess, religious excess, regional excess: the beginnings of self-awareness, it 
would seem, the beginnings of an intellectual life, already negated by old 
anarchy and disorder.’ But, hearteningly enough, Naipaul feels that the mutinies 
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are ‘part of the beginning of a new way for many millions, part of India’s 
growth, part of its restoration’. 29 


Diaspora 

I remember in 1993 when I first came to the US, it was tough to 
get cricket news. Now, it’s difficult not to. 

Karthik, a software programmer in the US 

Until some six years ago, when the impact of the Internet was yet to be felt, 
there were many cricket-crazy Indian fans who refused lucrative assignments in 
the United States because the country had no cricket culture. Marine engineer 
Rajiv Ramanujam, for instance, turned down a job in the US; 30 banker Basab 
Majumdar refused an American scholarship, preferring to do his management 
studies in India. 31 Ajay, another young Indian, had the option to migrate to 
either Germany or New Zealand and chose the latter — - cricket being one of the 
prime reasons for the choice. 32 

For many others, that choice was not available, and they had to leave for foreign 
shores. But where there’s a will, there’s a way. Indian cricket fans abroad have 
somehow or other managed to get together with like-minded enthusiasts to 
organize matches. Indeed, the whole point of exhibition matches played by the 
likes of Sunil Gavaskar and Kapil Dev in Canada has been to cater for the large 
Indian expatriate community in these parts. 

Many cricket fans in the US also describe how they look forward to matches 
played in the West Indies, where they can plan holidays to catch the game. In 
any case, most manage to catch the World Cup action over Dish Net (a satellite 
channel), pooling costs to share the expensive package. They also regularly 
organize screenings of big Indian matches in large college auditoriums. 

Karthik, a software programmer in the US, recalls this incident: 

During the 1996 World Cup, we were watching a cricket match 
projected on a giant screen in a college auditorium. India was all set to 
take the match from Sri Lanka. Every time India would do something 
good, the audience would just go berserk except for three people (two 
guys and a girl) in the front row. I thought to myself what a set of bozos, 
why do they want to be so dignified? It’s a game, after all. After a while, 

Sri Lanka changed the game and were all set to beat India. The auditorium 
was quiet except for the three people in front. They were on their toes. . . 
eedless to say, they were our worthy neighbours!! Sri Lanka went on to 
beat India and the three triumphed over 300. 
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The incident also demonstrates how the expatriate Indian is as nationalistic as 
the Indian back home. In the images of the 1999 World Cup in England 
captured so evocatively in Pradeep Mandhani’s pictorial tribute to the event, 
you will notice expatriates pitching in as enthusiastically as fans from India in 
cheering Sachin and company. 33 

Whether it is absence making the heart grow fonder or the feeling of cultural 
alienation, as outlined by Arjun Appadurai, that is evoking this strong feeling of 
nationalism in fans abroad, there is no denying the increased sense of patriotism 
in the diaspora. 

Today, the Internet has changed things in a big way for the Indian diaspora. It 
has become their very lifeline. Sites like Criclnfo and ESPN Star say that 
heaviest traffic comes from the US and the UAE, where a large number of 
Indians are based. Many Indians planned meticulously to enjoy their cricketing 
holiday during the 2003 World Cup. 34 


Bowling the maidens over 

Sport is a women’s issue because female sport participation 
empowers women, thereby inexorably changing everything 
Mariah Burton Nelson, The Stronger Women Get, the More Men Love 

Football 

It’s amazing what a film such as Bend It Like Beckham can do to public 
perceptions. Ever since Gurinder Chadha’s disarming little movie about an 
Indian girl in Britain who suddenly takes to football, thereby shocking her 
conservative parents, it seems to have sparked off interest in the game in India 
too. The papers are full of stories of girls taking to football in India — the most 
famous one being Viv Richards and Neena Gupta’s daughter Masaba. Surprising, 
because football is still perceived, in India, at least, as an utterly masculine 
sport. 

Cricket, too, has been perceived that way. It’s always been referred to as the 
gentleman’s game — of course in an elitist sense, but note the masculine 
pronoun. In every nook and corner of India, you will find boys of all 
ages playing cricket, but it is still exceedingly rare to see girls playing the game. 

Strangely enough, however, cricket has always had a strong female 
following. In England, at least, women seem to have been watching the game 
with great interest for at least two centuries. There are accounts of Dr 
W.G. Grace’s mother teaching the great cricketer the game. Even Douglas 
Jardine learnt his cricket from his mother. During the dandy Regency era, when 
the fairer sex was not allowed to see much sporting action, cricket was allowed, 
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and the ladies dressed in their best muslins. In India, however, only now are 
women watching the game in such huge numbers. Even four to five years 
earlier, interest in the game was tepid, to say the least. There are a large 
number of women in the stands today who are far more vocal than they were 
ten years ago, which, given the poor facilities at Indian cricket grounds (lack of 
women’s toilets and so on), is surprising. Viswanathan of United Breweries 
substantiates this when he says that a lot of women have signed up for Kirkets. 
The interest, according to him, is largely in offline activities and contests. Most 
girls, it may be asserted, start out going to see cricket matches in order to see 
the stars. From there, the interest grows outwards. A friend who is in her 
mid-40s and is an eager cricket buff corroborates this when she says that she 
started out by watching the local college heartthrob play cricket; then, it was to 
watch M.L.Jaisimha, the reigning teenybopper idol. But somewhere along the 
way, interest in the game developed and she now watches as many matches as 
she can. It is not difficult to find teenage girls in India today completely obsessed 
about cricketers. Their bedrooms are full of large posters of stars, and by hook 
or by crook they wangle passes to events where the stars are likely to attend. 

While obsession over a personality is a factor, women are also getting drawn 
to the game for other reasons. Many wives, tired of being cricket widows, have 
begun to share their husbands’ interest. Others are introduced to the game, 
early in their life, by fathers and brothers, or because it is the main dinner 
conversation and there is no escape ! In homes , watching an India match has turned 
into a family activity and the viewer-friendly nature of the TV coverage has 
demystified a lot of cricket terminology, strategy and jargon for women. Also, 
the action-oriented one- day game has attracted a lot of women viewers, who 
can finish their chores and catch the exciting last few overs . 

For her part, Sharda Ugra, one of the country’s leading cricket 
correspondent, got attracted to the game at the age of 13, when she was taken 
to see England play India: 

My uncle took me to an Irani Trophy game in Indore before that, but I 
remember the Test match more vividly. It was tremendous, I loved the 
sight of the fielders moving in as the bowler ran in to bowl, the sound of 
bat on ball, the atmosphere in the stands and the crowd’s great collective 
roar. India won the match and I was well and truly hooked. 35 

In the decade or so that she has been covering the sport, Ugra says she has seen a 
sea change in male attitudes. Most people were initially disbelieving that a 
woman could write on cricket. But that disbelief was replaced by acceptance 
and now grudging respect. 36 It also helps that there are at least ten to 1 2 women 
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reporters covering sports in India today. Cricketers too have got used to talking 

37 

to women reporters . 

The astonishment and incredulity that women can follow cricket too is not 
surprising. Consciously or unconsciously, there is still a great attitude difference 
in the way fathers teach their sons cricket and ignore their daughters. You will 
rarely see a father buying his daughter a cricket bat, although he might perhaps 
buy her a badminton racquet or a tennis racquet. Schools also don’t have cricket 
for girls — at best, there’s some form of rounders or baseball. 

The girls who do play cricket usually begin to do so when co-opted as fielders 
in family matches where they are short of the requisite numbers . Given this, Indian 
women’s cricket performances are fairly sterling. As Shubhangi Kulkami writes 
in the history of Indian women’s cricket: ‘India was the first south Asian country 
to participate in international cricket. Women’s cricket in India was formalised 
almost 30 years ago in 1973.’ 38 The Women’s Cricket Association of Sri Lanka 
(W CASL) was formed in 1 996 and they played their first international game in 
the 1997 World Cup in India. Similarly, Pakistan also joined the world of 
women’s cricket in 1996, and Bangladesh will play its first World Cup games in 
2004. It is in south Asian countries that women’s cricket attracts the most 
crowds — the 1997 Women’s World Cup Final between Australia and England 
at Eden Gardens in Calcutta drew a crowd of 80,000 spectators. 39 

The seventh Women’s World Cup, sponsored by Criclnfo, was held in New 
Zealand in November /December 2000 and was the most well publicized and 
well covered in the history of the game. The only two south Asian nations 
participating in New Zealand were India and Sri Lanka — India making it to the 
semi-finals. 40 

If one were to observe the sports and gender trends in developed nations 
such as the US, then it appears that women’s cricket might well take off in a big 
way in India. As asserted in a recent survey: ‘Even though the sports industry is 
still predominantly male and more subtle methods of discrimination remain, 
most of the overt barriers are down or in the process of coming down. Men and 
women who grew up in the 1 970s and thereafter believed that their daughters 
could and should play sports and become anything they wished.’ 41 

The same survey believes that increasing commercial interests will also see the 
gender divide being conquered. Women, who are increasingly becoming more 
independent with their own purchasing power, are after all potentially lucrative 
customers. It goes on to declare: 

Close to 40 per cent of the consumers of men’s professional sports are 
women. She is attending games, watching on television and 
purchasing licensed product. She has been given the chance to play, 
understands the game and has developed into just as passionate a 
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spectator as her male counterpart The sports industry now believes 

that women customers will be half of their business so women are 
increasingly accepted in men’s sports. Many women are working in 
professional men’s league and franchise offices in jobs that were 
previously dominated by men. 42 

The prediction seems to be coming true: during the ICC Champions Trophy in 
Sri Lanka in 2002 an Indian channel, Sony TV, got a completely non-cricketing 
anchor, Ruby Bhatia, to host their cricket show. That tactic was apparently to 
get more housewives to view the game. 


Conclusion 

There are always two sides to any story. In cricket’s tradition-versus-modernity 
debate there are strong supporters of both — those who rue the decline of Test 
cricket and the hurly-burly of instant cricket and those who simply cannot think 
of any other form of the game. 

Similarly, while sociologists and historians might paint an overwhelmingly 
pessimistic view of the form that spectatorship is taking, encouraging news is 
filtering in all the time. It was recently reported that the crowds are returning 
to watch Ranji matches. 4 3 It was also stated that ‘The Railways and the Bengal 
team were shocked when they saw a crowd of 10,000 on the first day of their 
Ranji Trophy encounter in Siliguri (November 2002). ,44 

And for every ten viewers who don’t appreciate the finer nuances of the 
game, there is sure to be one viewer at least like Karthik Nagraj, featured on 
ESPN: he eats, dreams and lives cricket, and is so obsessed with the game that 
he watches each and every match, wearing full cricket gear, including helmet 
and pads. 45 

Finally, as Sir Vivian Richards has recendy said: ‘If I was reborn a cricketer, 
I’d want it to be in India. I love the way they put their heroes on a pedestal. 
Without India, cricket would have died.’ 46 
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Match-Fixing: A Dead Enemy? 

G.RAJARAMAN 


It is one of the greatest tragedies of contemporary cricket that not a few see 
everything that happens on the cricket field through tinted or tainted glasses. 
The bogey of match-fixing, which shocked cricket fans out of their skins in the 
year 2000, has stopped them from enjoying a good game of cricket for what it 
is. It lurks at the back of the mind when they watch or analyse a game, 
particularly when it involves India or Pakistan or Sri Lanka or is played on the 
subcontinent. 1 

Will the joy of watching cricket ever come back in its unadulterated form? Will 
the devil be banished from the minds of cricket fans? It is more likely than not 
that the ugly spectre of match-fixing will continue to hang over cricket, making 
it tough for cricketers and fans alike to draw pure pleasure. 

No crisis ever affected cricket as much. Not even ‘body-line’ , 2 when England 
captain Douglas Jardine nearly succeeded in bringing Test cricket with Australia 
to a grinding halt. Not even the advent of World Series Cricket in Australia in 
the 1970s. 3 Cricket managed to hold its own and, if anything, the fans got to see 
more cricket. On both occasions, cricket emerged stronger from the 
experience. Match-fixing has been something else. 

In the year 2000 the world was bracing itself for the y2k problem that was to 
bring computers crashing down. The worst fears never came true. Yet y2k was 
disturbing for cricket fans: it was the year in which the very foundations of the 
game were rocked by the explosion of the match- fixing scandal. Days after the 
South African team left the shores of India after beating the home side in the 
Test series, Delhi Police implicated its skipper Hansie Cronje in a match-fixing 
case. 4 After initial denials, Cronje ’s conscience pricked him enough for him to 
make a clean breast of his nefarious role. It was not long before the Central 
Bureau of Investigation probed Indian cricketers, its interim report 5 in 
November 2000 leading to the suspension of Mohammed Azharuddin and Ajay 
Sharma for life, and Ajay Jadeja and Manoj Prabhakar for five years each. 6 

Cricket, from being gospel, a religion, was reduced to being a mere game. 
The affair of millions of Indian fans, who exhibited an unparalleled passion, was 
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in danger of being finished after it had been demolished from within. The fans 
loved cricket with all their heart, alternately revelling in and reviling the deeds 
of their favourite teams and players. Perhaps the fans had allowed themselves to 
get far too ecstatic or agonized, never being the simple, dispassionate and 
detached bystanders that were needed. 

Now, as the veneer of greatness was peeled from their best-loved cricketers, 
it was not the fans’ fault if they wanted to walk away from it all. They had 
placed their faith in a bunch of achievers and had been let down. The flawed 
nature of the cricketers’ personalities led them to consciously temper their awe 
for them. 

As national cricket boards were forced into action, 7 it came to light that some 
form of fixing had either happened or was suspected to have been attempted for 
Tests and one-day internationals in the final decade of the twentieth century. 
The International Cricket Council — guilty of being in deep slumber through the 
1990s when the advent of satellite television and cellular phones allowed 
corruption to spread — was rudely roused into action to clean up the game. The 
formation of the Anti- Corruption Unit (ACU), under the leadership of Sir Paul 
Condon, 8 in the wake of ‘Cronjegate’ 9 was a step in the right direction. The 
ACU has done some good work in the time since, aimed at bringing corruption 
in cricket down. 

In his report to the ICC, 10 Sir Paul Condon says: 

With the benefit of knowledge now in the public domain, a compelling 
case is made that the ICC and the individual cricket boards could and 
should have done more to deal with the problem of corruption at an 
earlier stage. It is important to understand why those who have run 
cricket nationally and internationally failed to get to grips with the 
problem . 

Until the most recent contracts linked to the TV rights for the ICC 
tournaments, including the 2003 and 2007 World Cups, the ICC did not 
have the financial security or the collective will from the constituent 
boards to provide an adequate infrastructure of administration and control. 
Consequently, the ICC has not had and still does not have the staff or 
systems in place to enable the proper governance, leadership or 
supervision of world cricket. For almost half of its history the ICC was a 
loose and fragile alliance with a small central administration based at 
Lord’s in London with limited budgets and limited powers. 

Naivety and no clear mandate to deal with corruption exacerbated the 
problem. Also the ICC staff at Lord’s missed opportunities to encourage 
more robust action to deal with the challenge. Although the Executive 
Board of the ICC has proposals for developing the ICC administration it 
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does not yet provide an infrastructure to meet the financial and 
governance requirements of the modern game. 1 1 

Yet as recently as in the ICC Champions Trophy in September 2002 in 
Colombo, when the Anti- Corruption Unit sought tapes of the opening game 
between Sri Lanka and Pakistan — as is routine procedure now — questions were 
raised about how Pakistan had thrown the game. 12 Eyebrows were also raised 
when extras top-scored for the Netherlands in the Group 1 match against 
Pakistan, 13 and again when India came from the brink of defeat to subdue South 
Africa in the semi-finals. 14 

It was unfair because even when India won from an impossible situation, 
there were sections of people who insisted that all was not right with South 
Africa’s approach. The Australians have always attracted awe, particularly at the 
manner in which they never seem to know when they are beaten. Now, when 
an Indian team was doing similar things, frequently winning games that 
appeared to be out of its grasp, few were ready to let it be and take joy from its 
feats. 

The ICC Champions Trophy in Colombo was the first major event after the 
formation of the Anti- Corruption Unit, which had taken every step possible to 
prevent match- fixing from rearing its head again and undermining the sport 
itself. 


Betting and fixing: A peek into history 

Given the nature of the game it is hardly surprising that cricket was conceived to 
delight and be the despair of bookmakers just as much as plain fans, innocent of 
such vice. A careful look at the past will reveal that the never- say -die efforts of 
bookmakers to protect their own money dates back more than a century. Back 
in 1879, when Lord Harris was touring Australia with an English team, there 
was trouble at a Sydney ground over an umpire’s decision that did not satisfy the 
barrackers. 15 Led by bookmakers who were losing money over a decision, they 
swarmed onto the pitch and tried to lynch the umpires. Ringed in by the two 
teams, the mob attempted to overwhelm the players. The game had to be 
stopped and the umpires escorted indoors. When an Australian ringleader 
followed, he was picked up and flung bodily through the committee room 
window by English batsman A.N. Hornby. 16 In fact there is evidence that The 
Laws of the Noble Game of Cricket, published in May 1809, provided for bets to be 
laid. 17 The law declared: 

If the Notches of one Player are laid against the another, the Bets depend 

on the First Inning, unless otherwise specified. If the Bets are made upon 
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both innings, and one Party beats the other in one inning, the Notches in 
the First Inning shall determine the Bet. But if the other Party goes in a 
second time, the Bet must be determined by the number on the Score. 1 8 

Lord Frederick Beauclerk, a cricketer in the nineteenth century, openly 
admitted that the game was worth around 600 guineas a year to him. 19 Though 
it did not imply sharp practice, rumour had it that he earned that by backing his 
opponents. As asserted by H.S.Altham: ‘There were times when batting with a 
rival, Lord Frederick could hardly be induced to run the other’s notches and if 
he lost a match or failed himself, he would try to bribe Bentley the official 
scorer to suppress the score.’ 

Altham also wrote of a match in Nottingham, which was ‘sold’ — sold not by 
one side or the other but by men playing for both: 

The truth is that money was still playing far too large a part in the conduct 
of the game; it was not so much that the large stakes for which many 
games were played constituted a temptation for the unscrupulous match- 
maker, but the fact that cricket in the early nineteenth century had been 
added to the field over which the activities of the bookmakers ranged. 
Side bets, often of very great sums, were the rule rather than the 
exception, and the morality of the game was being undermined by the 
influence of ‘sportsmen’ who neither understood not cared for its 
conscience. 

Just in front of the pavilion at Lord’s at every great match sat men 
ready, with money down, to give and take the current odds upon play. 
Many well-known bookmakers were to be found regularly amongst 
them, and even the famous Crockford and Gully occasionally appeared 
there. William Beldham had related how Gully would often take him 
aside and discuss the theory of the game with him but that being nothing 
of a player, he never became anything of a judge. 

Those Marylebone legs’ unfortunately were not content with 
straightforward business but resorted to every sort of trick to make their 
money safe. The same old player told Py croft how they would go down 
to Hampshire quite early in the season to ‘buy us up’; but it was at the 
great cricketers’ hostel of the Green Man and Still in Oxford Street that 
their chief business was done. Here, all the leading professionals would 
come to lodge for the big London matches. The best of wine and beef 
was their normal fare, living such as five guineas for a win and three for a 
loss could never pay for and many a countryman fresh to, and dazzled by, 
the glamour of London life, must have fallen easy victims to the free 
drinks and the wiles of the Tegs’ . 
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The latter’s task was rendered the easier by the comparatively small 
number of first class players at this time. The dishonesty of the one or 
two outstanding men in a match would readily determine the issue. The 
favourite argument of the Tegs’ to the professional, apart, of course, from 
the obvious one addressed to his purse was that the gentlemen 
themselves who made the matches also sold them, but this was the case 
Beldham for one stoutly denies. The same authority says that he always met 
the advances made to him with the same retort, that the man who was 
bought was a fool, for he would never be bought twice; his honour was in 
another’s keeping, and for the fixture it was blackmail and not the 
guineas that piped to the tune to which he danced. 

Of course, it was the single-wicket matches that offered most scope 
for such dark doings, and it is small wonder that there was once a saying 
that a man who bet over single- wicket was a fool. There is a delightful 
story of one such match which was a double cross and at the crucial 
moment, there was the bowler refusing to bowl within the batsman’s 
reach (wide, of course, not then counting) and the batsman vigorously 
refusing to make any stroke at the ball for fear he might happen to score a 
run and so lose his money. 

Ultimately, of course, the rogues over-reached themselves. In one of 
the Surrey v All- England games of the period, Surrey was represented by 
a very fine side and thought to have the match in its pocket. Much to 
Beldham ’s surprise, however, he found that the Tegs’ were laying seven 
to four against it but ‘this time they were done, for they backed in the 
belief that some Surrey men had “sold” the match; but Surrey played to 
win’ . 

The climax came when two of the worst offenders fell into a quarrel at 
Lord’s. Their unguarded recriminations were wafted through open 
pavilion windows and Lord Frederick immediately hauled them before 
the Committee; they were both in a towering rage and being powerful 
men, ordered to stand on the opposite sides of the table from which they 
proceeded to hurl accusations at each other as to the bribes each had 
received. With the taunts falling in so accurately with the painful 
recollections of the many present as to matches lost and won against all 
reasonable expectation, the Committee had no choice left open to it. The 
guilty pair was warned off Lord’s forever and one of the greatest 
cricketers of all time then passed ingloriously out of the game. 20 

In India, one of the earliest known attempts to bribe a batsman into throwing 
his wicket away was in 1935 in the Moin-ud-Dowla Gold Cup final between 
Freelooters, chasing a hat-trick that would give them the cup for keeps, and 
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Retrievers. 21 Legend has it that Lala Amarnath, who later went on to lead India, 
was offered 10,000 rupees — a princely sum then — not to stand between 
Freelooters and the Gold Cup. He turned it down and made an unbeaten 
century against some hostile pace bowling by the West Indian Learie Constantine. 
Lala Amarnath apparently pointed out that the Maharaja of Alirajpur had not 
invited him to play for Freelooters and that he would not betray his own captain, 
the Yuvraj of Patiala. 22 

Yet it was not until 1979 that whispers of commercial influence on the game 
resumed. The report of the Qayyum Commission, 23 appointed in Pakistan to 
look into allegations of match- fixing, states: ‘For the Pakistani cricket team, 
allegations of match-fixing seem to have started in 1979/ 80 when Asif Iqbal was 
the captain of the Pakistan team. He was accused of betting on the toss’ . 24 A long- 
serving official of the Pakistan Cricket Board, Arif Ali Abbasi, told the 
commission that the Pakistan captain told his Indian counterpart G.R. Viswanath 
in the Eden Gardens Test that he had won the toss even before the coin came 
down on the ground. 2 5 

Then in 1981 Australian paceman Dennis Lillee and wicketkeeper Rodney 
Marsh backed England to win the Headingley Test at 500 to one. 26 The reaction 
from officials when there was an outrage was benign. The ethics of conflict of 
interest were either unknown or did not count either to the pair of cricketers or 
the administrators of the game. 

During the Australasia Cup in Sharjah in 1989, Pakistan captain Imran Khan 
discovered that something was going on in his side. 27 Khan recounted that he 
had warned his players that anyone not playing to his ability would not only 
never play for Pakistan again but also would be put in jail. Subsequently, he 
found out that an offer was made. 28 However, the quartet got away without 
being reported to the Pakistan Cricket Board. 

In Colombo in 1992, Australian Test batsman Dean Jones was introduced to 
a bookmaker by a retired Indian cricketer who offered him money in return for 
information. 2 2 Despite being present when a warning was issued, Mark Waugh 
and Shane Wame accepted $5 ,000 each from an Indian bookmaker in Colombo 
in 1994. 30 The Australian Cricket Board did conduct a swift investigation into 
the incident when the team was in New Zealand in February 1995, and the two 
players were fined for breach of contract. However, the international cricket 
community did not hear about the incident or the penalties until 1 998. 

In 1994, the Board of Control for Cricket in Sri Lanka (BCCSL) ordered an 
inquiry into Sri Lanka’s disastrous tour of India. The report published by the 
inquiry committee declared: ‘There is evidence that a bookmaker of Indian 
origin has attempted to make his presence felt on the national cricket scene. The 
subject of gambling with the toss had been part of discussions at one of the team 
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meetings on the tour. There is, however, no further evidence available in the 
field.’ 31 

It was also the year in which former Indian captain Kapil Dev is alleged to 
have offered 25 lakh rupees to all-rounder Manoj Prabhakar to under-perform 
in the Singer Cup match in Colombo against Pakistan. 32 Similarly, Ata-ur-Rehman 
swore to the Qayyum Commission that he had been paid a sum of money by 
Wasim Akram to bowl badly in the game against New Zealand at Christchurch, 
while wicketkeeper Rashid Latif said Salim Malik had offered him 10 lakh 
rupees to throw away the match. 31 

In September that year, Pakistan captain Salim Malik offered Shane Warne 
$200,000 to throw away the Karachi Test by bowling badly himself and getting 
off-spinner Tim May to do likewise. 34 Then in October, Malik offered Mark 
Waugh a bribe to try and fix the one-day international at Rawalpindi. 35 Malik 
led Pakistan on a troubled tour of Southern Africa in 1 995 when his team was 
believed to have thrown both the one-off Test against South Africa in 
Johannesburg and the first Test against Zimbabwe. This was the tour during 
which Rashid Latif and batsman Basit Ali announced their retirement. 

In December 1997, Australian batsman Ricky Ponting was met by a 
bookmaker who offered to pay him in return for information. 36 Halfway across 
the world from Australia, England captain Adam Hollioake was met by a 
bookmaker soon after the team checked into a Dubai hotel before the series in 
Sharjah. Hollioake did make a report of the approach to the Test and County 
Cricket Board (as the England and Wales Cricket Board was then known) but 
little came of it. 37 In fact, nothing would ever have come out had it not been 
for the Delhi Police coming onto the scene and bringing match-fixing to the 
surface. 


Corruption 

Ironical as it may sound, it is the public mania for the game in the subcontinent 
that results in big money riding on cricket. 38 The obsession with the game in 
India has had its negative spin-off too. The game is a national obsession and 
many Indians satisfy the natural urge to bet. 39 

It cannot be argued that one is born corrupt or a match-fixer. Without 
exception, all cricketers are brought up to believe in the proverbial sporting 
spirit. It is imperative for the board and its officials to ensure that no cricketer 
ever loses sight of or the feeling for this spirit. Hansie Cronje, the only cricketer 
who has ever confessed in public to attempting to fix a game, declared to the 
King Commission: 
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It’s very hard to explain. Sometimes you’ve got to pinch yourself to 
realize what the position is at the moment. I don’t know why I did it. I’ve 
asked myself that question so many times over and over again. And it’s 

obviously been a mistake I’ve made. I cannot find one answer that will 

• i • 40 

give me an answer to that one question. 

Cronje explained that he thought his own stupidity, greed and lure of easy 
money got him involved. And as he escaped without being discovered, he found 

the next time much easier. In the end, however, he faced a suffocating sense of 
41 

entrapment. 

In his report, Anti-Corruption Unit director Sir Paul Condon listed the 
following reasons that had been offered in response to questions, but said greed 
and opportunity were the prime reasons for corruption in cricket: 

International cricketers are paid less than top soccer players, golfers, 
tennis players or Formula One drivers and are therefore more vulnerable 
to corrupt approaches. 

During the last World Cup and other major events the cricketers 
received a low single-figure percentage of the proceeds from the event 
and resent the distribution of profits elsewhere. 

Cricketers have little say or stake in the running of the sport and 
limited recognition of their representative bodies, where they exist. 

Cricketers have relatively short and uncertain playing careers, often 
without contracts, and some seek to supplement their official earnings 
with money from corrupt practices. 

Some administrators either turn a blind eye or are themselves involved 
in malpractice. 

Cricketers play a high number of one day internationals and nothing is 
really at stake in terms of national pride or selection in some of these 
matches. 

Cricketers can take money from potential corruptors in return for 
innocuous information and yet refuse to fix matches. 

Whistle blowing and informing on malpractice was ignored or 
penalized rather than encouraged. 

There was no structure in place to receive allegations about 
corruption. 

Cricketers were coerced into malpractice because of threats to them 
and their families . 42 
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Cricket administrators — silent conspirators 

For years, cricket officials around the world were guilty of criminal neglect of 
the harsh realities. 43 Without exception, administrators would spring to their 
feet and dismiss all talk of match-fixing and even denied the possibility of its 
existence. But the announcement at a news conference by the Delhi Police on 7 
April 2000 changed all that. Match-fixing was no more a figment of anyone’s 
wild imagination. It was real. 

Cricket administrators have been just as culpable as any player who was 
involved with bookmakers and punters in besmirching the fair name of the 
game. For years, officials across the world have known that there was something 
drastically wrong with the game and yet, until it was rather late in the day, they 
did precious little to arrest the trend. Their reticence in dealing with the issue 
each time it reared its head kept making it worse for the game. 44 The likes of 
Pakistan wicketkeeper Rashid Latif and former India all-rounder Manoj 
Prabhakar were dismissed as publicity-seekers and officials swept every little bit 
of dirt under the carpet. They kept hoping that corruption would go away by 
itself. 

The boards shirked from punishing their stars with a lengthy suspension for 
fear of affecting their teams’ fortunes. Consequently, information was swept 
under the table, hushed up and, in some cases, even ignored. To be fair, cricket 
administrators, particularly those in Australia and England, were unsure how 
they would cope with any legal action against them by the players. 

The Australian Cricket Board hushed up its disciplinary proceedings against 
Shane Warne and Mark Waugh for accepting money from a bookmaker during 
the team’s tour of Sri Lanka in 1994. The ACB erred in penalizing the pair for 
violation of contract rather than any breach of a code of conduct. If the pair had 
been suspended for six months, it would have had a tremendous deterrent 
effect on the rest of the cricket world. 

In Pakistan, Justice Fakhruddin G. Ebrahim concluded that Shane Warne, 
Tim May and Mark Waugh’s allegations against Pakistan captain Salim Malik had 
been concocted since the Australian trio were unable for cross-examination in 
Pakistan. 45 And, in India, a retired Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Yashwant Chandrachud, was appointed by the Board of Control for Cricket in 
India (BCCI) to enquire into Manoj Prabhakar ’s charge that match-fixing was 
prevalent in Indian cricket. Because nobody would corroborate that charge, 
Justice Chandrachud concluded that Prabakhar’s frustration and disappointment 
caused him to level the allegations. 46 It was a shame that Indian cricket let its 
first big chance to clean up its stables pass with officials choosing to turn a blind 
eye. 
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As for the ICC, it must be said that its officials only tried to protect their own 
nations’ interests rather than treat this as an issue that needed addressing. It did 
not quite seem to matter to them that the very fabric of the game was being 
eaten into. Without a big enough bank balance to arm itself against any legal 
action, all the ICC did was drag its feet. In forming a Code of Conduct 
Commission in 1999, 47 the ICC did show tacit acceptance of the fact that 
something was corrupting the game’s essentials but did not show too much 
enthusiasm for facing the problem head on. 

In his report to the ICC in May 2001, ACU director Sir Paul Condon 
asserted: 

The individual cricket boards and member countries of the ICC 
responded to the emerging problem of corruption with a patchwork of 
criminal, judicial, disciplinary and informal measures. No single inquiry 
had the jurisdiction to investigate beyond its own country, players and 
officials. Nevertheless, a disturbing picture gradually emerged of the 
extent of corruption and opportunities were missed to share information 
and concerns. 

Firm action has been taken in some cases. However, the resolute 
action by some has been diluted by others who have procrastinated and 
missed opportunities to deal with the problem. National pride and 
embarrassment have certainly hindered a more collaborative and 
coordinated approach to dealing with the problem. In some cases the 
perception is given that allegedly corrupt players have been tolerated 
because of their importance to national sides. This ambivalence to facing 
up to the challenge of corruption remains a real threat to the integrity of 
the effort to clean up the game. 48 


The unanswered questions 

For all this, the world of cricket was on tenterhooks during the 2003 World 
Cup and prayed for corruption to be kept away, hoping that Sir Paul Condon 
and his team would succeed in their mission. However, there still remain many 
loose ends in the tale of corruption that threaten to swallow cricket as a game. 

India’s Test match in Ahmedabad against New Zealand has come under 
suspicion but no one is quite prepared to answer why the Central Bureau of 
Investigation focused so much on the follow-on and not on either the Indian 
batting order in the second innings or the timing of the declaration. 49 

If the reason for India not enforcing the follow-on was to allow its main 
bowlers Javagal Srinath and Anil Kumble some rest, the question needs to be 
asked why Srinath was made to bat for nearly half an hour in India’s second 
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innings. The more serious question that has no real answer is: why did 
wicketkeeper M.S.K. Prasad and Srinath bat at numbers five and six, ahead of 
Ajay Jadeja? And this was the match in which the CBI revealed Jadeja got as 
many as 55 calls in a day from a bookie in Chennai. 

If cricketers could be pilloried on the basis of what bookmaker Mukesh 
Gupta told the Central Bureau of Investigation, the question of why umpire 
Piloo Reporter was spared remains unanswered. 50 This appears strange because 
Gupta was the CBI’s principal witness, as borne out by the CBI report: ‘MK 
stated that during that series, he also met umpire Piloo Reporter who assured 
him that he would give his assessment of matches during that series. According 
to MK, Reporter’s assessment of the first test at Calcutta turned out to be true 
and he paid him a small amount of money. ’ 51 

It also needs to be asked why former Mumbai deputy commissioner of police 
Rakesh Maria’s knowledge of match- fixing was not used. 52 He appeared to be a 
fund of information on the Indian cricketers’ involvement with the bookmakers 
and the underworld. And yet, rather curiously, the CBI interim report does not 
appear to have drawn on Maria’s expertise. 

It is strange that a key figure from the underworld, Dawood Ibrahim, had 
access to Pakistan cricket team coach Javed Miandad and skipper Wasim Akram 
in Sharjah. Both Miandad and Akram told the Qayyum Commission that during 
the team’s shock defeat by England in the Coca-Cola Cup in Sharjah, they had 
been spoken to by Dawood Ibrahim, who told them that the match had been 
fixed. 53 

Similarly, cricket fans are not any wiser as to the identity of the retired Indian 
cricketer who is said to have introduced a bookmaker to Dean Jones in 
Colombo in 1992. 54 Nor, for that matter is the identity of a bookmaker called 
Sunil known. In his deposition before the King Commission, Hansie Cronje 
talked of being approached by Sunil. He also identified another bookmaker as 
John approaching him in Cape Town before the Mandela Trophy final against 
Pakistan. No attempt has been to find out who these men really are. 55 

It must be inferred that, given the time lag between the incidents and their 
becoming public, the International Cricket Council does not want to dig graves 
and shatter more icons . 


Learnings and the future 

The International Cricket Council had learned its lessons, aware that the game’s 
image was sullied as never before. It was quick to get the players to sign a 
declaration about their involvement with bookmakers, and its executive board 
came up with stringent penalties for betting and fixing. To be sure, the ACU 
does not see much purpose in getting players to sign such forms. 
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Having formed the ACU under Sir Paul Condon, the ICC appointed special 
personnel to ensure the 2003 World Cup did not become a place for 
misadventure. There can be no denying that the ACU has done splendid work in 
addressing corruption, using a sensitive approach to understand its evolution. In 
fact, it is with a human touch that Sir Paul Condon wrote his report to the 
International Cricket Council. Some of his recommendations include: 

• Develop a comprehensive training and awareness programme to raise the 
awareness of the risks of corruption in cricket; 

• Commission of a professionally made video to deter corruption; 

• Encourage the reporting of improper approaches and promote confidence; 

• Appoint full-time security managers 

• to provide advice and action in relation to security; 

• to prevent and detect improper approaches; and 

• to collate intelligence about improper approaches; 

• Stop the unrestricted access of corruptors to dressing rooms, hotels, training 
grounds and other venues in person or by phone; 

• Manage and restrict the use of mobile phones during matches; 

• Maintain extra vigilance and security in neutral venues; 

• Draw players into a more productive relationship with the ICC and enhance 
their role; 

• Adopt a consistent approach to player contracts. 56 

For all that, it is sad that in South Africa the King Commission was wound up in 
February 2001, less than a year after ‘Cronjegate’ was unleashed on an 
unsuspecting world. As Chief Investigator Shamila Batohi declared: ‘I wonder 
about our commitment to get to the bottom of it. There’s got to be total 
cooperation and that seems to be lacking.’ 57 Justice Edwin King sounded a 
similar note: ‘Before the inquiry started, I said two things: it’s not going to be a 
witch-hunt, but equally it’s not going to be a cover-up. That is still my resolve, 
but my hand has been forced. I wouldn’t exclude the possibility [that the 
commission might never reconvene] ,’ 58 

In India, the Central Bureau of Investigation looks least likely to make 
another report, let alone a final report, appearing to lose its zeal and give up 
pursuit of the case almost as soon as it had presented its interim report. 
Meanwhile, Mohammed Azharuddin, still fighting a court battie with the BCCI, 
has just begun life as the owner of a fitness centre in his home town of 
Hyderabad and has given up hopes of ever playing his 100th Test match; 57 Ajay 
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Jadeja is hopeful that an arbitrator appointed by the Delhi High Court will help 
him find a way out of the mess he is landed in with the BCCI. 60 

Yet, around the world, cricket fans geared themselves up for another festival 
of cricket, the 2003 World Cup, which was certainly the biggest extravaganza 
the cricket world has ever seen . 

Sir Paul Condon and his Anti- Corruption Unit geared themselves up to 
ensure that the game remained clean. They drew up a blacklist of more than 1 00 
people who were not allowed entry into South Africa during the World Cup. It 
is evident that cricket has survived its biggest crisis since ‘body-line’ and the 
advent of World Series Cricket in Australia. Throwing and ball- tampering pale 
in comparison with match- fixing. It has been a lot of hard work and it can be 
reckoned that the 2003 World Cup in southern Africa was a clean edition. 
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Organizational success 

For a tournament that lurched on the edge of disaster before it 
began and almost toppled over before it got past the first week, 

World Cup 2003 is a roaring success. Nevermind, England’s 
ridiculous prevarication over Zimbabwe (with what started as a 
moral issue ending, bizarrely, as a security one); New Zealand’s 
less publicised, but equally unwarranted, decision to skip Kenya; 
the tragic end to Jonty Rhodes’s career; Allan Donald’s no show; 
and Shane Warne’s deadly folly (or sin, was it), the cricket has 
been resplendent. 1 

With CNN featuring it when the war in Iraq was looming, there’ s no doubt World 
Cup 2003 was a winner. With cricket fans from round the world converging on 
southern Africa, the international media present in large numbers 2 and 
television channels in plenty, 3 the organizers, as the ICC President Malcolm 
Gray pointed out in his speech before the prize distribution ceremony after the 
final, ‘had delivered’. Lurking pre- tournament fears of chaos resulting from 
terrorist strikes and anti-Mugabe demonstrations in Zimbabwe and political 
violence in Kenya were effectively put to rest, and even after South Africa’s 
early exit public support for the tournament was exemplary if limited. 
Commentators repeatedly emphasized on television 4 that this was the best 
organized World Cup ever and it was a common refrain in the media that the 
South Africans have left the West Indians with a legacy they will do well to 
match in 2007. 5 There were blemishes: with many fanatical South Asian 
supporters being told that all tickets were sold out, it was more than a little odd 
to see 6,000 vacant seats in the first semi-final at Port Elizabeth between 
Australia and Sri Lanka. However, there were never going to be enough tickets 
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to satisfy the masses from the subcontinent who had moved to South Africa to 
cheer India and Pakistan. 6 As Sanjay Manjrekar commented during India’s semi- 
final against Kenya, ‘the entire Indian glitterati has moved to South Africa’ 7 — 
making the World Cup a mega-success. From an organizational perspective, the 
tumultuous first week, it appears in hindsight, was not so bad after all. 8 As Ali 
Bacher declared, 

The entire world knew there was a cup going on. Everybody knew it was 
happening. Since there were strong political issues here, countries that 
normally do not care about cricket got introduced to the game. This had 
not happened before in any world cup. This time, there was truly 
international exposure. 9 

From his perspective as executive director, Bacher seemed satisfied at a job well 
done. Repeatedly emphasizing the contribution of the 4,000 local volunteers 
and in- stadia security personnel, he appeared pleased with the way the World Cup 
had projected South Africa to the world. Tourism received a boost from the 
huge international presence, thousands of jobs were generated for the 
economically underprivileged and by the time of the final more than 50 projects 
were in place to develop disadvantaged areas of the country. Bacher’ s post-final 
speech reiterated his laudable primary objectives — a desire to use the profits to 
develop disadvantaged sections of South Africa and spread cricket among the 
black and the coloured population; to draw the world’s attention to Africa in 
general; and achieve the long cherished dream of racial unification. 

The opening ceremony on 8 February 2003, described as ‘a Beatrix Potter 
ballet with a township party’ , 1 0 celebrated the continent and the country. This 
was the most elaborate ceremony of its kind held in Africa and in the 28-year- 
old history of the tournament. 11 More than a billion people from around the 
world, three-quarters of whom were Asians, watched the proceedings. Tanya 
Aldred described the opening moments thus: 

What was really moving was not what we saw, but what the ceremony 
represented. And how in the space of three world cups South Africa had 
changed. One of the philosophies behind the tournament was to 
introduce a culture of volunteerism into South Africa — a mammoth 
undertaking given the huge number of people who are unemployed and 
desperately seeking jobs. But the ceremony was a conspicuous success — 
from 8 to 86, rich and poor, able bodied and disabled, 90 per cent of the 
performers were volunteers who had given up 750 hours since last July to 
practise. The other driving force was black empowerment, and here 
again the ceremony succeeded. Of the performers, 80 per cent were 
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black — a far, far higher percentage than those who had bought tickets to 
watch — and it was township tailors who made the 1 2,000 costumes. 1 2 

The festive spirit on display on 8 February 2003 was sustained right through the 
tournament, while the successful organization of the Cricket World Cup, it has 
been argued, boosted South Africa’s chances to host the Soccer World Cup in 
2010 . 

South Africa 2003 brought to light a number of interesting developments in 
world cricket. The number of participants was increased to 14, including more 
teams from non -Test- playing countries, 13 increasing the number of matches in 
the final phase to 54 spanning a long 43 days. 14 While some in the media thought 
this was a mistake — too much uninspiring cricket extended over too long a 
period — arguably the fact that the net was widened to include minnows was no 
bad thing for the spread of the game in Africa and elsewhere. 


Sportsmanship revived: on the field 

Cricket is marching to the beat of big business. A couple of years ago, the 
gravest threat to the game’s fabric was corruption; now, it is corporatization. 15 

With the game transformed into big business, it is a frequent refrain that 
commercial competitiveness has led to a decline in the ethic of fair play 
associated with cricket. In South Africa, at least one moment showed that the 
ethic was alive and well. It was refreshing to see the Australian vice-captain 
Adam Gilchrist prove during the important first semi-final against Sri Lanka that 
sportsmanship was not the exclusive property of an allegedly earlier ‘golden 
age’. He walked back to the pavilion knowing he was out even though the 
umpire, Rudi Koertzen from South Africa, ruled him not out. An editorial in 
the Telegraph (Calcutta) described the incident thus: 

Most batsman of the present era in a similar situation would have taken a 
fresh guard and counted their good fortune. This has become so much the 
standard and accepted practice that walking is considered an act of 

stupidity The action of Gilchrist is significant because it comes at a 

time when displaying one’s displeasure at the umpire’s decision has 
almost become fashionable. 16 
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Sportsmanship besmirched: Off the field 


The Warne episode 

Indeed, it is especially important that our sporting champions are 
honest because they are admired almost beyond reason by the 
young and impressionable. Every time someone cheats, sport dies 
a little. Every time a competitor performs a noble deed, it 
breathes again. Of course, there is an awful lot of hypocrisy around 
but sport cannot give up. Corruption and cheating cannot be 
tolerated. There are also many fine moments and sporting 

gestures, especially from the female of the species. The fight must 
17 

go on. 

While Gilchrist’s action may become a cricketing legend, his compatriot Shane 
Warne might no longer be regarded as a cricketing hero. His use of a banned 
diuretic 18 was the single biggest disappointment in the World Cup. One of the 
greatest cricketers of all time , 19 Warne’s suspension did take some gloss off 
from the tournament . 20 His punishment, experts were unanimous, was justified 
and conveyed a stern message to anyone planning to use banned drugs. That 
Warne was found guilty before Australia played their first match, Sambit Bal 
argues, 

was a blessing in disguise for the ICC. It was more than apparent that 
despite all the pre -tournament controversies, the administrators were ill 
prepared for a drugs scandal. It was obvious that the drugs policy had 
only been put in place to conform to the South African norms, and that 
little thought had been spared for a positive drugs test . 21 

Bal added that in the aftermath of the Warne episode, 

The ICC will be compelled to think through a drugs policy which looks 

beyond detection and punitive action against the individual player 

Even more contentious potentially is a scenario where a player or a few 
players are found guilty, after helping fashion a win, of consuming 
performance-enhancing substances. Should the match then be awarded to 
the opposition? Should it be declared null and void and all records of it be 
expunged? After all, wouldn’t a relay team stand to lose a medal at the 
Olympics if one of the sprinters was found to be cheating? These are 
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tough questions, but ones cricket administrators will have to answer if 
they are serious about enforcing a credible drugs policy. 22 

On the use of drugs, the ICC Official Playing Regulations state: 

Players and/ or Team Officials shall not use or in any way be concerned in 
the use or distribution of illegal drugs. For the avoidance of doubt illegal 
drugs shall mean those drugs which are classified as unlawful in the 
Player’s or Team Official’s home country or in the country in which he is 
touring. Any such conduct prohibited by this clause shall constitute 
behaviour prohibited under Clause C.2 [conduct unbecoming or bringing 
the game into disrepute] above and shall be dealt with as such. Players 
and Team Officials shall also be subject to any doping policy which is 
applied by their Home Board and such policies which are is [sic] 
introduced for ICC Events from time to time. Any breach of such doping 
policy should be dealt with under the terms of such policy itself and not 
under this Code. 23 

The penalties do allow, as Lynn McConnell states, 

under the application of Clause C.2 for an adjudicator to take into 
account the prior record of the person charged, as has clearly been done 
under the procedures in the Warne case. The criticism of this clause is 
that it is wide open to abuse however well intentioned it may be. Just as 
speed cameras on the open road do not differentiate who is behind the 
wheel when trapping the errant driver, nor should cricket’s attitude 
toward drug breaches be any different. 24 


Controversy: On and off the field 

If the Warne scandal was the biggest disappointment, the Duckworth- Lewis rain 
rule provoked the biggest controversy. 25 The Duckworth-Lewis system, which 
no cricketer in the world quite comprehends, was responsible for South Africa’s 
exit in the initial stages of the tournament. If the rain-interrupted final on 23 
March 2003 was to be decided by this method, which was a possibility with a 
storm brewing over Johannesburg, Australia might have lost after scoring 359, 
the highest score in a World Cup final. Even the Indian captain agreed that such 
a thing, had it happened, would have been tragic. This rule, which had secured 
Sri Lanka’s victory against South Africa, 26 eventually led to the latter’s defeat in 
the semi final against Australia. With a reserve day at hand for all matches from 
the super six stage onwards, the ICC and the organizers should consider 
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continuing an interrupted match the following day in the next tournament in 
the Caribbean in 2007. Most captains agreed that a simple and comprehensible, 
yet fair, rain rule should replace Duckworth -Lewis, a system that involves 
complex mathematical calculations, certainly beyond the comprehension of 
most cricketers. Of course, while the Duckworth -Lewis rule has its weaknesses 
and has been severely criticized, ‘Police are investigating claims that the 
Duckworth-Lewis system is not a “simple statistical method” for computing 
revised targets, but is in fact a bizarre cult involving goat-slaughter, chicken- 
strangling, and the transformation of innocent cricket-followers into 
dumbfounded zombies’, 27 it also has its strengths: 

Where other, failed methods crucially overlooked the importance of 
wickets lost at the point of delay, the D/L method incorporates this factor 

into its involved tapestry of calculation It is much easier to chase 100 

runs with ten wickets left than with one wicket left, but the D/L method 
is the first of its kind to recognise this. 28 


Winning Australians 

Australia won the title convincingly with a 125 -run victory over India in the 
final. In securing their third World Cup title, 29 Australia also became the 
only side to win all their matches in a World Cup tournament. 30 Following 
Australia’s win, the cricket world was unanimous that they were the best in the 
business and one of the best one-day international sides of all time. 
Commenting on their success, the former South African coach Bob Woolmer 
declared: 

They seem to have far fewer issues than most countries, either financial 
or racial or whatever. The issue is sport. The issue is being good at 
cricket. They get on well together, they have a lot of fun together. 
Everything they do is done in the right way. A winning side is never liked, 
people say it’s too clinical, but I personally, as a cricket coach admire 
everything they’ve done. . .they’re like a master builder, they build 
houses better than the average builder. 31 

One reason, among many, for the Australians’ success is their developed 
cricketing infrastructure. With sophisticated cricket academies in place in almost 
every Australian city, 32 it is hardly surprising that the Australians are better than 
others in both fitness and skill. With extraordinary professionalism, 
competitiveness and competence by now part and parcel of the Aussie 
performance, Ricky Ponting’s team looked invincible from the very outset. 
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Experience was also a factor contributing to their success. With six players 
having had the feel of a World Cup final before, 33 it was no surprise that the 
Australians handled the pressure much better than the Indians. However, the 
Australian victory, it appears, is making the cricket world a little lopsided. 
There hardly seems a team that can challenge the baggy greens’, a monopoly 
that might prove injurious for the sport in the long run. 


Kenyan glory 

Perhaps the biggest surprise of the World Cup was Kenya’s qualification for the 
semi-final. Helped by the walkover against New Zealand and playing above all 
expectations against Sri Lanka, Kenyan cricket matured in course of World Cup 
2003. In recognition of their improvement, Kenya has been asked to submit an 
application for Test status in 2005. 34 Prior to the tournament the ICC 
negotiated a deal whereby the Kenyans would receive £360,000 per year until 
2006 to develop their infrastructure. Mindful of Bangladesh’s appalling record 
as a full- member country, the ICC is keen to ensure there is a strong base to 
build on in East Africa. However, in acknowledgement of their World Cup 
performance Kenya’s application date has been brought forward by a year. 35 
The welcome that Steve Tikolo and his men received on their return to Nairobi 
signals a bright future for Kenyan cricket. On qualifying for the semi-final, the 
Kenyans also got a sponsor, Director Special from India, 36 a major step forward 
for cricket in a country dominated by athletics. 


The shift: Indian resurgence 

Despite the colossal loss in the final, India were not disgraced. They had, 
more than Australia, saved the tournament from slipping into obscurity 
after the home team had whimpered out in the first round. India brought 
a buzz in the super six after so many challengers failed to make the cut, 
and their mere presence in the final had fuelled hope, stirred the 
imagination, and turned the world’s biggest, craziest cricket nation into 
an inferno of throbbing anticipation. The fans’ poise and equanimity after 
the final, in contrast to the vandalism that had followed India’s first round 
loss to Australia, was a recognition by a grateful nation of their team’s 
achievement: Saurav Ganguly’s men had surpassed the expectations of a 
country that set no limit on expectations. That was some achievement. 37 

After a poor build-up before the World Cup 38 and a forgettable start, 39 Saurav 
Ganguly’s Indians did well to make it to the final. Having won nine out of their 
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1 1 matches (both defeats were against Australia), the Indians proved that they 
were second best by some distance. Before the tournament began, one can 
safely assert, it was doubtful whether India would make the super six stage. The 
almighty Australians with incomparable killer instinct, the South Africans led by 
the unrivalled Jonty Rhodes on the field and playing on home turf and the 
Pakistanis with mettle for the big day, it was argued, would make the semi- 
finals. As it turned out, World Cup 2003 was no less than a fairy tale. As such it 
was about a Bengali bhadralok 40 and his team’s answer to the charges of 
subservience and lethargy. 41 As in colonial India’s cricketing context, a few non- 
Indians with unparalleled professional commitment contributed to making the 
fairy tale real. 42 The ‘New India’ that we see before us is very much the 
handiwork of their coach John Wright. 

In World Cup 2003, injuries to Jason Gillespie and Damien Martyn left the 
Aussies bewildered, albeit just for a moment; Chris Cairns’s injury put an end 
to New Zealand’s dream; and Pakistan were left impotent by an ageing 
Pakistani new-ball attack, discarded soon after by the Pakistan Cricket Board. 
Every team in the cup except India suffered from fitness problems. These 
mishaps draw credit, albeit by default, to the ‘back room boys’ in the Indian team 
— the physiotherapist Andrew Leipus, the physical trainer Adrian Le Roux and 
the psychologist Sandy Gordon. 43 That Ashish Nehra emerged as India’s secret 
weapon, that Saurav Ganguly did not suffer from cramps even once in the 
tournament, that India was the only team with three fast bowlers consistently 
touching the 140 kmph mark and that the ‘men in blue’ 44 have learnt to slide 
were revelations for the Indian cricket enthusiast. However, while giving the 
players, the coach, physiotherapist and physical trainer their well-deserved due, 
it is necessary to delve deeper to fully comprehend the ‘New India’ that made a 
billion proud in cricket’s staunchest bastion. 

An aggressive India was not born overnight. The nucleus of this ‘New India’ 
was born on the stroke of midnight on 25 June 1983 when Kapil Dev’s ‘Devils’ 
won India the Prudential Cup. 45 Sachin Tendulkar, by his own admission, 
danced in the streets of Mumbai that night as did the nucleus of the current side, 
Yuvraj Singh, Mohammed Kaif, Virender Sehwag, Zaheer Khan, Harbhajan 
Singh and Ashish Nehra. The victory in 1983 opened up among the middle class 
and relatively underprivileged sections of Indian society the possibility of cricket 
being a viable career option, allowing men from modest backgrounds to come 
to the fore and wear the national colours. This victory demonstrated that 
cricket could secure for the middle- class Indian fame and money in far greater 
measure that a conventional education. 

Contrary to prevalent notions that the game is believed to have been 
democratized in the decades after independence in 1947, the history of cricket 
in post-independence India demonstrates that before the nation’s triumph in the 
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Prudential Cup of 1983, Indian cricket was dominated by an affluent, educated, 
upper-class elite. Kapil Dev, Bhagwat Chandrasekhar and Eknath Solkar were 
exceptions to this norm. It is interesting to note here that cricket in colonial 
India was considerably more representative. 46 While there were a number of 
front-ranked dalit cricketers in colonial India, men who became household 
names, 47 not a single dalit has represented the country since 1947. The closest 
were Vinod Kambli, from the fisherman caste, and Dodda Ganesh from the 
Gowda caste. 48 

India’s success in the 1983 World Cup opened the floodgates for sponsors 
eager to invest in the sport. This in turn led to the creation of numerous 
coaching clinics in the country, with cricketers emerging as national icons in the 
course of the last two decades. With cricket being looked upon as a viable 
career option, parents with modest means inspired their offspring to play. All of 
a sudden cricket was no longer wasteful indulgence. For men from modest 
backgrounds it became more than bread and butter, their meal ticket to a 
respectable existence. Failure, they knew, would put an end to their dreams and 
winning at any cost became the motto. Cricket was the ladder to social 
mobility; excelling in the game offered an opportunity to stand out among a 
billion. This ‘never say die’ generation, children in 1983, are part of the current 
team. 

For the upwardly mobile, who earlier dominated the game, the sport was not 
the lifeblood that it has become for the aspiring middle classes, or the 
underprivileged masses of today. A measure of financial stability made defeats 
less unbearable, a gallant loser tag less unpardonable. A century, even in a losing 
cause, was appreciated. This attitude has changed — a transformation that helped 
create the ‘New India’ on view in South Africa. 

In short, there has been a shift not only in personal attitude but in national 
self-confidence, commercial involvement and increasingly in the power 
relations that have always characterized the international game. These will now 
receive attention. 


The shift and future: Impact of India’s resurgence 

In 1947 we had Mahatma Gandhi, now we have Sachin Tendulkar. 
Gandhi rattled the English, and now Tendulkar does it in a 
different field , 49 

In both India and Pakistan, cricket, however much this might 
depress the genuine cricket lover, has come to be imbricated with 
politics and nationalist passions. This is perhaps more true for India 
than for Pakistan. This Indian team for the World Cup has the 
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unique distinction of being mentioned by the President in his 
speech to both houses of Parliament; of receiving good wishes from 
the Prime Minister and Deputy Prime Minister; and, if reports are 
to be believed, the chief minister of West Bengal has been speaking 
to the captain of the team over the telephone not infrequently. In 
fact if the Iraq war had not intervened, Atal Bihari Vajpayee (the 
current Prime minister of India) would have travelled to South 

Africa to watch the finals This involvement of politicians is a 

new feature even in a country where, thanks to history, cricket 
and politics have never really been as separate as they perhaps should 
have been. 50 

In most matches of the World Cup over 30 per cent of the spectators were 
Indian. The Bharat Army — with around 30 in Gandhi topis, 51 tricolour T-shirts 
and Sachin Tendulkar posters — continually cheered the Indians with slogans of 
‘Jeetega bhai Jeetega, India jeetega’ and ‘Ho Ha Tendulkar say Ho Ha 
Tendulkar’ . 5 2 There was no doubt that W orld Cup 1 999 in England was a success 
because of the huge Asian presence in the UK. It was no different in South 
Africa. Even in the first semi-final, between Australia and Sri Lanka, most 
spectators were Indians rooting for Sri Lanka. Of the 800 million combined hits 
on cricketnext.com, the Mumbai-based official Internet partner of the World 
Cup and cricketworldcup.com, the URL created for the tournament, 45 per 
cent were from India. Another 35 per cent were from Asians, predominantly 
Indian homes in the US. In the absence of live action in the US, webcasting, too, 
was a great success in the diaspora. 53 In India, as Ashish Virmani argues, 1,000 
crore rupees 54 were spent during the World Cup. This amount he asserts, 

was the net profit that India’s largest private sector company Reliance 
Industries posted in the first quarter of the financial year 2002/3. It is the 
sort of money the Tatas [the biggest industrial house in India] invested in 
the telecom sector in Andhra Pradesh. It is also the amount that Defence 
Minister George Fernandes has set as target revenue from export of arms 
this year. It exceeds the annual revenue of a state like Sikkim [in north- 
east India] . 5 3 

Sony Television paid 1 ,200 crore rupees ($225 million) to secure the television 
rights (for India) for the 2003 and 2007 World Cups and three ICC Champions 
Trophies in 2002, 2004 and 2006. This was seven times more than the amount 
that Rupert Murdoch’s Star Sports paid in 1999. 56 Justifying this decision, 
Kunal Dasgupta, the CEO of Sony India, declared: 
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The biggest thing is that advertisers are coming out of other channels and 
coming into cricket. Advertising during a cricket match is the only way in 
one stroke to reach the nation. It’s not a gamble as people think, it’s a 
sound business decision because there’s nothing else in this country that 
can compare. We can recover the money from advertisements alone. The 
money that would come in from increased cable TV subscription revenue 
would be extra. 57 

Sony was competing against Doordarshan, India’s national broadcaster, which 
secured terrestrial rights for 43 World Cup matches, 16 of them live. 
K.S.Sharma, CEO of Prasar Bharti, which controls Doordarshan, estimated a net 
profit of over 50 crores within a space of 43 days. 58 With the exception of South 
African Airways, the other main sponsors of the World Cup, Pepsi, LG and 
Hero Honda have a strong Indian connection. Although multinationals, they 
were driven by their business interests in India. LG, Virmani argues, paid 145 
crore rupees to be ICC’s global partner until 2007. Another report has put the 
ICC’s deal with its sponsors over the next four years to be in the region of $600 
million or around 2,900 crore. Besides the sponsorship money, Indian 
advertisers spent more than 400 crores in the six weeks of the World Cup on 
marketing campaigns. LG alone had launched a 35-crore consumer promotion 
campaign, ‘ World Cup pass chahiye (wanted tickets for the World Cup). 
Samsung, though not an official sponsor, spent 50 crore rupees during the 
tournament. Samsung promotions featuring Indian cricketers raised a huge 
furore and the company was eventually forced to withdraw advertisements 
featuring Indian players taking part in the World Cup. Pepsi, Virmani argues, 
‘spends 60 per cent of its annual ad and promotion budget on cricket which will 
rise to 70 per cent this year. The company also launched a whole new product, 
Pepsi Blue (given the blue jerseys of the Indian players), for the duration of the 
World Cup.’ 59 Commenting on their involvement with the World Cup, 
Pradeep Saxena, Hero Honda’s Deputy General Manager, Marketing, declared, 
‘With cricket being telecast in 1 4 nations and being watched by 1 .2 billion people, 
it’s got the kind of audiences that are comparable to world football.’ 60 
The amount of money invested in cricket in India has placed cricketers among 
the country’s highest earners. While Sachin Tendulkar is believed to be making 
25 crore rupees a year (£4,000,000), Saurav Ganguly charges between 85 lakhs 
and 2 crores for endorsement of a single product (Virender Sehwag, an 
upcoming star, has already made it to the one- crore bracket and Rahul Dravid 
makes 65—85 lakhs for each endorsement deal he signs). 61 It is hardly a surprise 
that Ali Bacher has declared the sport would be poorer without India: ‘Lor the 
players that you have and the money you can generate’ India plays a crucial role 
in the global marketing of cricket. 62 
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Even though cricket fans were despondent at India losing in the final, in the 
43 days of the tournament traders in Calcutta dealing in cricket gear registered 
their best business for years. Commenting on increased sales, Dibyendu Sarkar, 
the owner of Sarkar and Company, one of the oldest sports goods stores in the dty 
asserted: 

Parents seem to have come to terms with their children’s ambition to 
follow in the footsteps of dty hero Saurav Ganguly. Turning to cricket as 
a career is not a bad idea any more. In the past one year I have sold over 
750 bats (Kashmir Willow and Jalandhar Willow) and a sizeable number 
of gloves ranging from Rs 115 to 1160 and batting pads ranging from 
Rs500 to 1 500 at a profit of Rs 75, 000— 80,000 a year. The average sales 
in cricket items in the city have hovered around 800 bats and an equal 
number of gloves and pads in the past 12 months. 63 

The cricket craze in India, even after the nation’s defeat in the World Cup final, 
shows no signs of abating. The common refrain in the media was ‘Never mind 
Saurav: there’s no shame in losing to the world’s best team. You and your boys 
still did us proud.’ 64 In fact, the media criticized the Australian captain when he 
said that on big occasions his team ‘tries to reach another level’ , 65 Commenting 
on the final, Sandipan Deb argued in Outlook: 

History is always written by the victorious. But that doesn’t mean it’s 
true. When you look back at World Cup 2003, remember Sachin 
Tendulkar lifting Shoaib Akhtar for a six over third man, remember 
Ashish Nehra bowling those incredible deliveries that no sane batsman 
can play, remember Mohammed Kaif running our Nick Knight so fast 
that no photographer on earth could take that picture, remember Saurav 
Ganguly snarling bhat! at Yuvraj Singh when he wanted a take a second 
run which wasn’t there, and then going up to him and hugging him. 
Remember Javagal Srinath, the oldest fast bowler in the world, scaring 
the hell out of the batsmen. Remember, above all, Rahul Dravid, the man 
who played always only for his team, a true cricketer and a true man. 
And screw history as written by the victorious. 66 


Emancipatory paradoxes: Indian women and the 
2003 World Cup 

It’s not just impressionable young girls. Thanks to the giddy media 
buzz around the cup and India’s heady performance, women of all 
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ages are discovering the joys of cricket. And once hooked, these 
women are stumping the men with their passion for a gentleman’s 
game. The evidence is everywhere. In homes across India, the eves 
are glued to their telly, following the fortunes of the Indian team. 

In restaurants, pubs and coffee shops boasting big- screen TV sets, 
giggly girls and matronly home makers alike watch cricket cheek 
by jowl with their beer guzzling, coffee drinking, chain smoking 
male counterparts, wildly cheering India. Teachers keep track of 
scores via SMS and young girls are betting on the fortunes of the 
Indian team. Even the Indian media corps covering the cup in 
South Africa is packed with women hacks. 67 

Over 22 million women watched the World Cup in India alone. Female 
viewership comprised an astounding 46 per cent of the total World Cup 
viewing population in India. Television ratings for female viewership for India 
matches climbed to a phenomenal 9.8, significantly higher than the 3.9 
registered during the NatWest Trophy final played at Lord’s in June 2002. 
Mandira Bedi, the Sony Max anchor for World Cup 2003, is being lauded the 
country over and cricket, most say, has become a part of life even for women in 
conservative Indian households. 68 Purists such as Wisden, which condemned the 
experiment with women anchors during the ICC Champions Trophy in 
Colombo in September 2002, have been forced to retreat. Women have joined 
betting circles and housewives in Delhi and Ahmedabad have formed clubs to 
enjoy the sport. Amitaben, woman spokesperson for the Ahmedabad housewives 
club described their involvement with cricket thus: 

We order food and see the matches together. Everyone joins in realizing 
how much fun it is — getting food from outside, celebrating, bursting 

crackers and cheering India They don’t allow me to watch India 

batting, for everyone believes that if I am watching the game wickets 
start falling. I make up by watching every ball that our bowlers bowl. 65 

For most Indian women, as reported in Outlook, ‘cricket is now a family soap. 
It’s also about celebration — the beers, firecrackers and sweets. But above all, 
it’s about patriotism. Especially for a generation of young women who find little 
to cheer about, these personable men in blue are an intoxicating reminder about 
what Indians can do in the world.’ 70 

An analysis of the female cricket-viewing Indian population brings into focus the 
contrasting subjectivities of the male and female sections of the population. 
While cricket has become mass entertainment, the game itself continues to be a 
male preserve. Women, while claiming to be ardent viewers, have altogether 
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forgotten about women’s cricket. Women cricketers in India are mainly from 
lower-middle class backgrounds who try their hand at the game because they 
have few other livelihood options. With financial crisis permanently threatening 
them, women’s cricket associations continue to stagnate. Leading women 
cricketers are seldom given due recognition and openings offered on the sports 
quota 71 are never higher than the clerical grade. It is commonplace for noted 
women cricketers to suffer financial problems after retirement, and to be 
rescued from such a plight by welfare organizations and sports enthusiasts. It 
would be improper to hold the women’s cricket associations wholly responsible 
for the gloomy reality surrounding the women’s game. Rather, the attitude of 
Indian women towards sport and the accepted, and limited, parameters of 
women’s emancipation in the country have a role to play in crippling the 
development of the female performer. The female spectator, however, has been 
appropriated by the media and corporate brands like Coke and Pepsi. On most 
occasions, the female spectator has no agency and remains what we can call a 
‘passive consumer’ of the cricket spectacle, a spectacle created and nurtured by 
multi-national sponsors. 


Unresolved challenges: Cricketing cultures in 
conflict 

In the post- World Cup cricket world, continuing crises over player terms and 
fall-outs over England and New Zealand’s refusal to play in Zimbabwe and 
Kenya have occupied centre stage. The ICC withheld England’s World Cup 
share of £2.33 million for their refusal to play in Zimbabwe. 72 Each member 
country was guaranteed £5.75 million for participating in the tournament 
through the deal with broadcasters Global Cricket Corporation. England was 
denied 40 per cent of their bounty because the ICC feared a compensation claim 
from Global Cricket Corporation. New Zealand has had £1.66 million of their 
tournament money withheld for the same reason. The ICC declared that the 
disparity in the amounts withheld was on the basis of the attraction of each 
individual contest. Based on this judgement, a match between England and 
Zimbabwe is worth more than a match between Kenya and New Zealand. 
Finalists India have also had their full £5.75 million withheld because the 
players’ contracts pertaining to ambush marketing 73 were not signed on the 
original form. 74 

These disputes, the Times of India reported, ‘could drag on for twelve months 
with the GCC yet to notify the ICC of their claim; the governing body would on 
receiving one make a subsequent claim on each individual board. In turn the 

individual boards may challenge the ICC’s decision through an arbitration 

>75 

process . 
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The dispute over player terms has soured the relationship between the ICC 
and the BCCI. Commenting on the issue, the Times of India declared: 

Board of Control for Cricket in India supremo Jagmohan Dalmiya 
survived a vicious ICC backlash during its two day Executive Board 
Meeting in South Africa on the 21 and 22 March 2003. ICC Chief 
Executive officer Malcolm Speed’s proposal to banish Dalmiya from all 
board meetings was shot down. Speed, the managing director of the IDI, 
castigated the BCCI for involving the ICC in a Public Interest Litigation. 

In his report Speed said, ‘in the course of the PIL, counsel for Mr 
Dalmiya once claimed that the ICC had committed a fraud. Fraud is a 
serious allegation in any circumstances. It is an allegation of serious 
criminal behaviour that attracts heavy penalties in the criminal courts . An 
allegation of fraud attacks the integrity of all the directors, officers and 
employees of an organization. When the allegation of fraud is made by a 
former President and current director of an organization, it takes on a 
particularly serious connotation. It cannot lightly be discarded.’ 76 

Although Speed’s idea of keeping Dalmiya out of future board meetings, it was 
reported, ‘received some lukewarm support from the New Zealand board, the 
proposal was shut down after the South African and Zimbabwean boards gave it 
a thumbs down.’ 77 

The ICC was worried because the litigation was likely to prove extremely 
costly to the IDI and its members. The Board of Control for Cricket in India 
was also reluctant to drag the sponsorship dispute to the Court of Arbitration in 
Lausanne, and claimed: ‘We know the huge cost factor is Lausanne but some 
ICC officials are only forcing it upon us. ’ 7S 


Politics and sport: Democracy and its heroes 

‘If I were to continue to play for Zimbabwe I would do so only by neglecting 
the voice of my conscience. I would be condoning the grotesque human rights 
violations that continue to be perpetrated against my countrymen.’ 79 These 
were the forthright words of Henry Khaaba Olonga. His stand remains, and will 
remain, in cricketing (and other) memories: 

With the retirement of Henry Khaaba Olonga at 27, cricket has lost a 
colourful character, an intelligent performer, and one whose vision went 
beyond the boundary. It is unlikely that he will return to Zimbabwe as 
long as Robert Mugabe continues to be that country’s strongman; Olonga 
has burnt his bridges with the kind of conviction that makes for heroes. 
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Long after Mugabe is gone, Olonga will be remembered for taking a 
stand against corruption and human rights violations in his native land. 80 

The bravery of men like Olonga and Andy Flower, who wore black armbands 
when they first took the field in the World Cup, receded into the background as 
the tournament progressed. Though the International Cricket Council did not 
punish them for wearing black armbands during their match against Namibia to 
mourn the death of democracy in Zimbabwe, the ICC did say that the players 
had blurred the lines between politics and sport and instructed them not to 
repeat the protest in future games. The pusillanimity of the International Cricket 
Council did not deter the sporting media from showering praise on these two 
players who, knowing that their cricketing careers would be over, stood up for 
the cause of their countrymen and women. The importance of their action was 
best summarized by Tim de Lisle in his ‘Editor’s Notes’ in the 2003 Wisden 
Almanack: ‘Two strips of black tape, more potent than any logo, breathed life 
back into the game’s battered spirit. ’ 8 1 

Hailing their actions, Paul Hayward wrote in the Daily Telegraph: 

Britain will be a much better country if Olonga comes here from his 
hiding place in South Africa, from which seven of Mugabe’s henchmen 
tried to snatch him this week. God knows our country could do with a 
few more people who believe in something. Mugabe’s goons were in 
East London to see through the president’s threat to have the first black 
cricketer to represent Zimbabwe tried for treason and probably executed. 
According to the Home Office, 7,695 Zimbabweans fled to Britain in 
2002 and 2,245 have already been accepted. Most of us would rejoice if 

Olonga made that 2,246 Olonga may be heading for a career as a 

classical singer. Something tells me he will end up as a great British figure 
and Renaissance man. 82 

Olonga’ s compatriot in his fight for justice, Andy Flower, Zimbabwe’s greatest 
cricketer ever, also showered rich praise on him. Flower declared that Olonga, 
just 26, had much more to lose: 

He was a black icon in Zimbabwe and the perfect role model for 

youngsters The easy path for him to have taken would have been to 

stay in cricket and not say anything. I realize that he had much more to 
lose than I did over this issue and my respect for him is immense. 83 

With words such as ‘Two people, Andy Flower and Henry Olonga, the white 
and black Zimbabweans who wore symbolic black armbands during their 
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opening match in Harare and issued a strongly worded denunciation of their 
country’s despotic regime, shine out like diamonds in a pile of mud’ 84 reiterated 
in the media, the task for the ICC appears cut out. While the ICC would want 
to continue with their banal position that sports and politics do not mix, it is time 
they realize that Flower and Olonga have given cricket back ‘some of the dignity 
and self-respect that it was in serious danger of throwing away’ 85 and it would 
be in their interests and in the interest of the game to recognize this fact at the 
earliest. 


Politics and sport — the drawn-out debacle. The 
English saga: Dithering and deceit 

There’s a drearful faff in the ECB, 

A bleating Lamb with a feaful scowl: 

A million at stake, and he won ‘t agree 
To the moral blackmail of Tessa Jo well. 

But why did the Government speak so late? 

The contract ‘s been signed, and the answer came: 

‘We might pull out rfyou compensate 
Pay up! Pay up! Or we play the game!’ 

Zimbabwe s reduced to skin and bone, 

The country ‘s broke and Mugabe ‘s mad 
No cattle raised, no tobacco grown, 

And drought has withered what they still had. 

While flannelled fools ever wonder why 
They rally behind a dictator ‘s claim ? 

And will they believe that simple cry: 

‘Play us! Play us! It’s just a game! <86 

The Zimbabwe saga, occupying centre stage during the World Cup and 
exposing the England and Wales Cricket Board’s inefficiencies, continued to 
hog the limelight before the start of the English summer. Soon after the World 
Cup was over, the ECB did its best to placate the Zimbabwe Cricket Union, in 
an attempt to ensure that Zimbabwe’s tour of England went on as planned. This 
rearguard action, aimed to minimize the ECB ’s losses, contrasted with its claim 
to be moral custodian of the game. In an announcement made on 2 April the 
ECB announced a £4 million budget cut to accommodate the losses for having 
not played in Zimbabwe. Commenting on this move, the ECB chief executive Tim 
Lamb declared: 
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It is regrettable that these cost savings need to be found, but they are part 
of the financial fall out from the 2003 World Cup. It is only right and 
proper that all parts of the game should bear the pain. Like all responsible 
businesses we need to balance our books. W e will further renew our efforts 
to run cricket on the most cost efficient basis. 87 

What makes the ECB’s position on Zimbabwe appear immoral is that while ‘the 
ECB, cravenly, tried to represent the boycott as solely concern for the players’ 
safety, with a nod towards public security. At no point did they endorse the 
England captain’s concerns about the wider moral issues.’ 88 Accordingly, while 
most have sympathy and support for Nasser Hussain and agree that he showed 
immense moral courage in citing reservations about the regime and refusing to 
tour Zimbabwe, not many have given the ECB any credit for its stand. Even 
Henry Olonga came out in support of Hussain and declared: ‘Hussain is a 

bloody hero Initially I wasn’t sure of the reasons for Hussain’s reluctance to 

play in Zimbabwe, but he had then spoken to a few people, and now. . . I am 
pretty sure it was for the right reasons. ’ 89 

Commenting on the ECB’s willingness to allow Zimbabwe to tour England, 
Peter Tatchell declared: 

Rejecting calls to cancel the Zimbabwean tour, England’s cricket bosses 
argue they would suffer massive financial losses. According to Chief 
Executive Tim Lamb, the ECB is a commercial organisation and cannot 
be expected to take political and moral decisions. ‘Sport is a business,’ he 
says. ‘We are a company and we have signed a commercial contract’ 

Without a scintilla of embarrassment, Mr Lamb confirms that profits 
take priority over human rights. He is unpersuaded by the argument that 
it is immoral to play cricket with Zimbabwe while people in that country 
are being tortured, raped and murdered. What matters most, it seems, is 
doing a deal and making money. 

Sporting values, such as friendship and fair play, have been displaced 
by a cash register mentality. The commercialisation of cricket means 
maximising investment returns. Ethical considerations are alow priority. 

Since the ECB justifies playing Zimbabwe on commercial grounds, it 
would be interesting to discover how much value England cricket chiefs 
put on a human life. They know Mugabe is withholding food aid from 
drought- stricken regions that voted for the opposition Movement for 
Democratic Change (MDC). Six million Zimbabweans are at risk of 
starvation and death. The ECB is also aware that thousands of people have 
been detained without trial and brutalized by Mugabe’s police, army and 
party militia. 
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How many Zimbabweans have to be maimed and murdered before the 
ECB would cancel the tour? 10,000? 1 00,000? One million? In the ECB’s 
corporate calculations, what is the price of a human life? 90 

Tatchell, however, did not spare the players either and asserted: 

Wouldn’t it be magnificent if the England cricketers refused to play 
Mugabe’s XI, in solidarity with the long-suffering people of Zimbabwe? 
Sadly, such a high-minded stance will probably never happen. Our 
pampered players seem to be more interested in cash than principles. 
Something as grand and noble as taking a moral stand is unlikely to cross 
their minds. 91 

While many like Tatchell wanted the tour cancelled, others wanted the tour to 
go on for similar political reasons. Arguing in favour of the tour, Kevin Mitchell 
argued: 

Zimbabwe should tour. Not to give Mugabe’s regime credence — 
because that now is hardly possible, given the widespread publicity his 
methods have attracted — but to undermine it, to embarrass him with just 
this sort of debate. 

Because this is a country where dissent is still cherished, unlike 
Zimbabwe. If England had played in Zimbabwe, you can be sure the 
Zanu-PF thugs would have been out in force, kicking heads and worse, 
and bringing even more derision down on Mugabe. 

At Lord’s and at Durham, you would hope the placard -carriers will not 
be flung into dark cells and have their testicles wired to the mains . [Kate] 
Hoey says she will not attend either of the two Tests against Zimbabwe 
and that’s a reasonable response, but you can be sure that Peter Tatchell 
will be outside the gates at Lord’s as the co-organiser of the Stop The 
Tour Campaign. 92 

What the Zimbabwe saga demonstrates is that England’s cricket bosses hardly 
have any control over their actions and that money, in a country where cricket 
is fast losing its grip on the masses, can easily buy morality in today’s context. 
One just has to determine the price. 
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Politics and sport: The ICC and the British 
government 

Alongside the ECB, the ICC and the British government too exposed 
themselves to much flak in the media following their handling of the Zimbabwe 
saga. As reported in Wisden, 

The ICC turned a deaf ear to public opinion on shifting games from 
Zimbabwe, stood by in silence as protestors against Robert Mugabe’s 
outlaw government were arrested at Australia’s game in Bulawayo, asked 
Henry Olonga and Andy Flower to lay down their acclaimed black 
armbands, and punished the one team that declined to play in Zimbabwe 
— England. 93 

Editor Tim de Lisle was justly scathing in declaring: 

The ICC ended up doing something that ought to have been impossible. 

Washing their hands at the same time as burying their heads in the sand 

Just when cricket has become more fun to watch, its bosses have made it 
harder to follow. For much of the past year, the ICC were at their worst, 
which is saying something. Their Champions Trophy did not produce a 
champion. Their Test Championship produced the wrong one [South 
Africa]. Their new One- Day Championship was so arcane that it went 
virtually unnoticed. Their World Cup consisted of more than 50 matches 
but hardly any real contests. And they adopted a stance on Zimbabwe 
that shamed the game. 94 

The ICC’s failure to protect British media people from being discriminated 
against in Zimbabwe also exposed their inadequacies. While some British 
journalists were allowed entry into Zimbabwe to cover the World Cup, many 
others, including Simon Briggs of the Daily Telegraph, were not. Commenting 
on the discriminatory treatment that was meted out to the media, Mihir Bose 
declared: 

This latest twist involving the Mugabe regime had so wrong footed the 
cricket authorities that they could provide neither an explanation nor 
assurances that they could get the Zimbabwe government to honour their 

obligations The [Zimbabwe] ministry of information spokesman held 

out little hope for the ICC saying: ‘We made our agreement when the 
England cricketers were coming. They have said they are not coming, so 
they are in breach. We know what the British media is saying — you say 
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there are canisters of tear gas going off in the streets. It is amazing, after 
all your discouragement to the team, that you should want to come. ’ 95 

Even after it failed to remedy the situation, the ICC did not agree to move the 
matches from Zimbabwe, forcing de Lisle to comment that their stand on 
Zimbabwe brought disrepute to the game. 96 

Commenting on the government’s stand over Zimbabwe, the Sunday 
Telegraph of 5 January 2003 stated: 

It is unthinkable that, if Zimbabwe were still Rhodesia under the white 
only rule, today’s Labour ministers would allow the English national side 
to play there. This is, after all, the government that bombs Serbia because 
of its ethnic policies and rages against institutional racism in almost every 
public service back home. Yet, when it comes to cricket in Zimbabwe, 
ministers adopt the stance of Pontius Pilate — Mr Blair’s favourite 
character in the gospels — claiming that decisions are entirely for the ECB. 
This is utterly unconvincing. 97 

A week later when the government had taken a stand, declaring that it did not 
support England’s tour of Zimbabwe but that the ECB were final arbiters, the 
attack became all the more severe: 

The inconsistency of politicians in their treatment of sportsmen can be 
breathtaking. Before the 1980 Moscow Olympics, the 
Conservative Government brought ferocious pressure to bear upon 
British athletes to boycott the event in protest at the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. Yet after the Games, Margaret Thatcher warmly 
congratulated Britain’s medal winners on the floor of the Commons, and 
subsequently applauded the OBEs and other honours that were showered 
upon them. Twenty-three years later, Tony Blair is bringing similar 
pressure to bear upon England’s cricketers to boycott the World Cup in 
Zimbabwe. And yet, if the England team plays all its matches and 
triumphs in the competition, it is a safe bet that the prime minister will 
not be slow to invite them all to Downing Street for a rare photo 
opportunity. Before lecturing the ECB, the Government should consider 
its own conduct. It has not broken off diplomatic relations with Harare, 
suspended aid or campaigned to remove Zimbabwe from the 
Commonwealth. There are 300 British businesses trading there. 98 

The reason behind the attack was the government’s apparent hypocrisy. Had the 
government assured the ECB that it would share the burden of some of its 
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losses, one can assume the media would have been much more sympathetic. 
That it tried to wash its hands of the affair by leaving the ECB to clean up all the 
dirt was unacceptable to most observers. The cricket World Cup, as Leo 
McKinstry argued, had indeed ‘caught Labour out’ . 99 


A price to be paid 

World Cup 2003 may have been a spectacular success but it seems to have done 
little to alleviate tensions between the ICC and the national cricket boards. Now 
that finances are concentrated in India, the ICC’s fight with the BCCI does not 
augur well for the game ’ s future . W ith the ICC led by Malcolm Gray and Malcolm 
Speed, both Australians, a polarization on racial lines was a possible outcome of 
the dispute — an eventuality the cricket world could ill afford. With racial 
unification being the single most important objective before the World Cup 
organizers, a racial division on a considerably larger scale was, and is, totally 
unacceptable. However, with Ehsan Mani from Pakistan now in control 100 
matters, it is hoped, will improve. They will need to, because the future 
trajectory of the current tensions between the north and south blocs in world 
cricket — with England and Australia on the one hand and India, Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka on the other — will determine the future of cricket as a global sport, 
while questions of political interference continue to confront cricket 
administrators, as was apparent during Zimbabwe’s tour of England and 
repeated cancellations of India’s tour of Pakistan. 

It is a very delicate situation for the game, in which a satisfactory balance 
between morality, politics and monetary considerations is an urgent need. 
Cricket is, indeed, at a crossroads, with cricketing cultures across the globe in 
serious conflict with each other. 
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7. The Sri Lankan crisis had assumed alarming proportions and was finally settled a 
couple of weeks before the World Cup. Commenting on the crisis, 
www.wisden.com published the following report on 23 January 2003: 

Discussions between the Board of Control for Cricket in Sri Lanka (BCCSL) 
and the team captain, Sanath Jayasuriya, have helped resolve the dispute over pay 
that had threatened to derail Sri Lanka’s World Cup campaign before it left home 
shores . 

Talks on Thursday, after the team arrived back from Australia, ended the 
deadlock, though the pressure exerted by the International Cricket Council 
(ICC) was no doubt a factor in the compromise. ‘The matter has been resolved 
and Sri Lanka will field a full-strength team,’ said a spokesman for the board. No 
details were forthcoming on the exact nature of the settlement. Those are likely 
to be aired to the world at large at a press conference late on Thursday. 

The BCCSL had threatened to field a weakened side or pull out of the tournament 
altogether in the event of the players being unwilling to compromise. They had 
been insisting on a 20 percent share of the BCCSL’ s guaranteed fee of US$6.4 m 
from the World Cup, with the authorities willing to offer only 10 percent, in 
addition to incentives for progress in the tournament. 

Those included a $ 100,000 bonus to the entire team if they won the World 
Cup and the doubling of match fees from $700 to $1 ,400. An additional $20,000 
was also being offered if the team entered the final. 

8. Johann de Jager, www.news24.co.za, 1 2 Nov. 2002. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Malcolm Speed, the ICC Chief Executive, declared: ‘The ICC is a cricket 
organization and we make decisions based on cricket issues. We are not a 
political organization. We looked at the cricket issues, particularly safety and 
security of players and officials and ultimately we were satisfied there is no good 
reason to transfer these matches away from Harare and Bulawayo. There have 
been instances in the past where there have been sanctions or sporting boycotts 
imposed by governments or groups of politicians, but there have been no such 
sanctions here. If we make political judgements on the countries who play cricket 
we would spend a lot of time doing it and there would be several countries where 
there would be similar doubts raised about whether we should play there. We are 
there to put on cricket matches and promote cricket and Zimbabwe is a valuable 
country for us. There are a lot of people there who will take great pleasure from 
watching these cricket matches and in times of difficulty in a country like 
Zimbabwe we think it has a positive benefit’ For details on the ICC’s stand see 
Cricinfo, 22 Dec. 2002, online at www.cricket.org. 

1 1 . Commenting on the political situation in Zimbabwe, the London Observer of 26 
Jan. 2003 published the following report: 

They came in the dead of night. Job Sikhala was woken by a phone call from a 
neighbour warning that vehicles were approaching his home shortly before 4am. 
Sikhala knew he was in danger: as an opposition MP with Zimbabwe’s Movement 
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for Democratic Change, he was a prime target for Robert Mugabe’s secret 
police. 

Yet the politician had made precautions. Snatching up a few possessions from his 
room, Sikhala hurried to the cellar and the secret tunnel he had built under his 
home. He escaped. But Mugabe’s spies are everywhere in Zimbabwe today. 
Sikhala was picked up by police at a hotel later that day. His nightmare was about 
to begin. 

He was taken to Harare Central Police station before being put on an 
unmarked minibus and driven for an hour. Blindfolded and terrified, Sikhala was 
led down three flights of stairs by his police guards. He could see nothing and his 
interrogators would not tell him where he was. But Sikhala knew what awaited 
him. In Zimbabwe, those arrested in the middle of the night always expect the 
worst. ‘I knew it was a torture chamber. I knew something terrible was about to 
happen,’ he said. 

The secret police beat him on the soles of his feet with wooden sticks. His 
torturers took it in turns as they demanded details of how the MDC works and 
what plans it had for the coming months. Then they tied an electric wire around a 
toe on each foot and electrocuted him, burning his flesh. ‘They did that for 10 
minutes and one of them said “You haven’t even started talking”,’ Sikhala said. 

Wires were attached to his penis and testicles. The current was turned on. 
Another wire was clipped to his tongue. They shouted the same questions, over 
and over. What was the MDC doing? Who were its supporters? Why was he with 
them? 

He tried to answer them, but could barely speak. Another wire was attached 
to his left ear and more shocks sent down the cables. Then one of the torturers 
urinated on him. ‘At that moment I urinated myself also. Then they made me 
wriggle in it and said I had to pretend to swim,’ Sikhala said. 

‘I had given up life. Whatever the outcome, I had given my life to God at that 
point. I cried about never seeing my two kids again. Would they know that their 
father had been killed by these people? That I had died in this way?’ 

He was vaguely aware of his torturers talking about drowning him in a nearby 
reservoir. They drove him back to Harare police station, where he was charged with 
plotting against the state. As soon as he was released, supporters took him away 
to a secret location for hospital treatment. 

Sikhala ’s arrest and torture was only one of dozens in recent weeks. A huge 
and brutal crack down is underway, aimed at crushing any form of opposition to 
the regime of President Robert Mugabe and his ruling Zanu-PF party. 

The reason is simple: in a few weeks’ time Zimbabwe will host six 
international matches of the Cricket World Cup. The event will provide a perfect 
opportunity for Mugabe to present a sanitised view of Zimbabwean life to the 
world. 

But the event will also attract scores of foreign journalists, who are currently 
banned from entering Zimbabwe. Mugabe is determined that by the time they 
get here the opposition will be in no condition to create trouble. The main focus 
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of the crackdown is the MDC, whose leader, Morgan Tsvangirai, goes on trial for 
treason next month. In the past three weeks MDC activists, councillors, MPs and 
sympathisers have been arrested and jailed. Some, like youth leader 
Fanuel Tsvangirai, are missing. One MP, Tafadzwa Musekiwa, has fled abroad. 
BUT IT IS not just the MDC. So desperate is the ruling party to ensure that the 
cricket matches pass off peacefully that any form of opposition is ruthlessly 
crushed. 

Zanu-PF’s youth wing, the so-called Green Bombers, have been sent into 
opposition areas to terrorise and intimidate the locals. They have set up camps 
and any whiff of dissent is dealt with brutally. Journalists have been beaten and 
the sight of a white face — especially that of a foreign journalist — is an invitation 
to arrest and torture. 

Even as police were preparing Sikhala’s arrest on 14 January, four activists for 
the Combined Harare Residents Association were being tortured by the Green 
Bombers, named for the green uniforms they wear. The four were touring the 
crowded township of Kuwadzana on a ‘familiarisation’ trip ahead of a by-election 
there, which the CHRA wants to ensure is fair and open. But their presence was 
too much for the Green Bombers. They were frogmarched into a militia base, 
one of four that have been set up in Kuwadzana. 

‘There was no lighting and it was getting dark. I heard one of them call the 
police and he told the others that the cops had said they could “work” on us first 
and they would come over later,’ Barnabas Mangodza, one of the victims, said. 

The ‘work’ soon began. Some of the youths scrolled through the address 
books on the group’s mobile phones and found numbers for MDC activists. One 
of the militia said: ‘Now we are going to beat you. Who is going to be first?’ 

Mangodza stood up. Eight people held him while six others hit him with 
whips, sticks and their fists. Similar treatment was meted out to the other three: 
Jameson Gazirayi, Joseph Rose and Richard Mudehwe. The ordeal lasted two 
hours. Finally, the police came and the Green Bombers left. Despite their 
wounds, Mangodza and the others were arrested and fined Z$5,000 (£55). Their 
crime was ‘behaviour likely to disturb the peace’. 

Zimbabwe is a country gone mad. A stolen election last March and the 
disastrous confiscation of the country’s white-owned commercial farms have 
triggered complete economic collapse. 

Starved of foreign currency and in the grip of 500 per cent hyper -inflation, all 
basic commodities have run out. In the cities people queue for entire days to get 
fuel, bread, salt and cooking oil. 

The countryside is the worst off. Drought has gripped the land, withering crops 
and killing cattle. An estimated seven million people are facing starvation in a 
country that used to be an exporter of food. But the ruling elite still prosper. 
Inflation has created two economies. Those with foreign currency can afford 
anything. Those without can afford nothing. 

Both Mugabe and his reviled Information Minister Jonathan Moyo recently 
travelled abroad to buy their own supplies. Mugabe flew first class to Singapore, 
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returning with 15 boxes of goods. Moyo travelled to South Africa by convoy, 
where he loaded up with canned food, rice, sugar and bread. The hypocrisy has 
shocked many. ‘Don’t send us cricketers, send us food,’ Wilfrid Mhanda, head of 
the Zimbabwe Liberators Platform and a former black liberation fighter who now 
opposes the government, said. ‘When the English cricketers come here they will 
do just as Mugabe does. They will eat and drink well, while we are starving.’ 

For most Zimbabweans — 70 per cent of whom are unemployed — life is spent 
in a desperate search for enough to eat. Yet even in buying food, Mugabe’s grip 
on power is tight. Zanu politicians are given food to distribute. Party cards must 
be shown to receive it. The Green Bombers loot shops of food, which they sell 
for a profit. In Chitungwiza, their actions sparked ugly riots two weeks ago. 
Thereare now 1 ,500ofthe militia in the township, which has an MDCmayor. More 
are coming. The son of one local councillor was injured so badly he was taken to 
hospital — because he wore an MDC T-shirt. The Green Bombers made him try 
and eat his own shirt,’ the councillor, who was afraid to give his name, said. 

The MDC is reeling under the pressure, but plans are still being drawn up for 
protests inside and outside the six matches to be played. The Government is 
gearing up too. It has set up a special police taskforce to crush any dissent near 
the games. ‘We will be in full force,’ police commissioner Augustine Chihuri said 
last week. 

But amid the chaos and violence there are signs of hope. Zimbabweans can 
turn the tide. One such is Chitungwiza shopkeeper Lloyd Moyo, 28. The Green 
Bombers had stolen so much bread that he stopped selling it. But local people 
begged him to carry on. They promised to protect him from the militia. So far, 
they have. Standing in front of his ramshackle grocery store, Moyo raised a brave 
voice of challenge. ‘I am not afraid,’ he said. 

Behind him, stapled to a wall, was a photograph of him taken on the day his 
shop opened. Above it was a proud handwritten message. ‘Life is full of 
problems,’ it read. ‘But we shall have victory in the end.’ 

For further details see Andrew Meldrum and Paul Weaver, ‘Our people are 
going hungry here’, in The Guardian, 20 Dec. 2002. 

1 2. David Gower, ‘Zimbabwe no place for sport: If England play a World Cup match 
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(2003). 

1 5. Before Zimbabwe got their World Cup campaign under way against Namibia in 
Harare on 10 February, two of Zimbabwe’s frontline stars, Andy Flower and 
Henry Olonga, issued a joint statement and took to the field wearing black 
armbands to ‘mourn the death of democracy’ in Zimbabwe. ‘We are making a 
silent plea to those responsible to stop the abuse of human rights in Zimbabwe. 
We pray that our small action may help to restore sanity and dignity to our 
nation. We cannot in good conscience take to the field and ignore the fact that 
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33. Pradeep Mandhani, Cricket World Cup’99 Frozen (New Delhi: Image Creators, Seth 
Communications, 2000), pp.38— 51. 

34. Reports indicated that the largest contingent of foreign supporters were from 
India. 

35. Interview with Sharda Ugra, New Delhi, 18 Dec. 2002. 

36. Ibid. 

37. Ibid. Many sports presenters for leading television channels are women. NDTV, 
one of the most popular news channels in the country only have women 
presenting sports news. 

38. Subhangi Kulkarini, ‘The History of Indian Women’s Cricket’ online at 
www.cricket.org. 

39. Ibid. 

40. Ibid. 
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41. For details see the womenssportfoundation.org study on sporting careers for 
women. 

42. Ibid. 

43. Neeru Bhatia, ‘Sachin’s Poor Cousins’, The Week, 22 Dec. 2002. 

44. Ibid. 

45. Featured in the popular Star Sports news bulletin Sportsline. 

46. Quoted in India Today, 25 Nov. 2002. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER 13 

1 . It is common knowledge that non-Asian cricket administrators and the Western 
media are always pointing fingers at cricket in the subcontinent. The 2003 World 
Cup organizing committee executive director Ali Bacher was among the most 
vocal, suggesting that the hub of betting and match-fixing was in the 
subcontinent. 

2. For details on the controversy see Jack Fingleton, Cricket Crisis (London: Pavilion 
Books, 1985); David Frith, Bodyline Autopsy (London: Aurum Press, 2002). 

3. For details see Christopher Martin -Jenkins, ‘How Packer turned Evolution into 
Revolution’, The Times ( London), 6 Dec. 2002. 

4. The Delhi Police Joint Commissioner (Crime) K.K.Paul and Deputy 
Commissioner (Crime) addressed a press conference on 7 April 2000 to 
announce that a first information report had been registered at PS Chanakyapuri. 
They said that ‘information available with the police revealed that some 
businessmen were in contact with certain South African players for match-fixing 
in the Pepsi Cup . The South African player participating in the conspiracy to fix 

the matches has been identified as Hansie Cronje From the conversation 

between Sanjeev alias Sanjay (Chawla) and Hansie Cronje, it emerges that the 
one-day international matches between India and South Africa in March 2000 
were fixed for exchange /consideration of money. ’ 

5. The Central Bureau of Investigation interim report was in response to the request 
from the Government of India’s Ministry of Sports regarding an inquiry into 
match-fixing and related malpractices in Indian cricket. See DO F-23— 8/2000- 
SP.III from N.N. Khanna, Secretary, Ministry of Culture, Youth Affairs and 
Sports. The CBI registered a preliminary inquiry, 2/S/2000, on 2 May 2000. 
The interim report was submitted on 1 November 2000: see CBI interim report, 
India, online at http: / / cbi.nic.in/ matchrpt.htm. 

6. The Board of Control for Cricket in India (BCCI) appointed former CBI Director 
K.Madhavan as commissioner to consider the CBI report. He met the players 
concerned, giving them the chance to explain their position, and on 27 
November 2000 recommended penalties. The BCCI met in Calcutta on 29 
November and 5 December to ban Azharuddin and Sharma for life and Ajay 
Jadeja, Manoj Prabhakar and erstwhile physiotherapist Ah Irani for five years. 

7. The CBI report quoted bookmaker Mukesh Gupta as having named a number of 
players to whom he had paid monies in return for information. The Australian 
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Cricket Board appointed Commissioner Greg Melik to speak with Mark Waugh; 
the England and Wales Cricket Board asked the ACU to meet Alec Stewart; the 
New Zealand Cricket Board appointed a commission of inquiry headed by Sir Ian 
Barker, a former High Court Judge, to examine allegations against Martin 
Crowe; the Board of Control for Cricket in Sri Lanka appointed Desmond 
Fernando, president’s counsel, as its special investigator to interview Arjuna 
Ranatunga and Aravinda de Silva; while the West Indian Cricket Board got Elliott 
Mottley, QC, to investigate the allegations against Brian Lara. The Pakistan 
Cricket Board, which had taken action against a number of players as a result of 
the Qayyum Commission of Inquiry, felt no residual action needed be taken in 
the wake of the CBI report. 

8. After much dithering the ICC announced the formation of the Anti- Corruption 
Unit on 26 June 2000. 

9. The match-fixing scandal came to be branded ‘Cronjegate’ after Hansie Cronje. 

10. Sir Paul Condon presented his report on corruption in cricket to the 
International Cricket Council (ICC) in April 2001, reviewing the existing 
landscape and making a number of recommendations to prevent the instance of 
match-fixing. See ‘The Paul Condon report on Corruption in Cricket’, ICC, 
April 2001, online at www.cricket.org/link Jo_database/NATIONAL/ICC/ 
ANTICORRUPTION/CONDON_REPORT.html. 

1 1 . Condon Report. 

12. A couple of days after the 12 September 2002 game, the Times of India reported 
that the Anti -Corruption Unit had asked for videotapes of the match. Apparently, 
the source of the story was TV commentator Tony Greig; the ACU explained 
that it was usual procedure for the unit to seek tapes of all matches from TV 
producers. 

13. Extras (21 leg byes and 12 wides) tallied 33 in the Netherlands’ score of 136 in 
50 overs. Captain Roland Lefebvre remained unbeaten with 32. 

14. Chasing 262 for victory against India, South Africa were 192 for one when 
opening batsman Herschelle Gibbs (116) retired after sharing a 178-run stand 
with Jacques Kallis (97). Batsmen Jonty Rhodes, Mark Boucher, Lance Klusener 
and Shaun Pollock were unable to get going as South Africa finished with 251 for 
six in 50 overs, losing the match by ten runs. 

1 5. Geoffrey Moorhouse, Lords (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1983), pp.42— 3. 

16. Ibid. 

17. For a facsimile of The Laws of the Noble Game of Cricket as revised by the Club at St 
Mary-lebone see Leslie Frewin (ed.), The Boundary Book (London: Macdonald & 
Company, 1962), p. 105. 

18. Ibid. 

19. H.S.Altham, A History of Cricket (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1962), p.154. 

20. Ibid., pp.58-9. 

2 1 . Former India captain Lala Amarnath narrated this incident to my father 
N.Ganesan, who retired after being a sports journalist, first class cricket umpire 
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and cricket administrator. The informal interview took place in his apartment in 
Delhi before Amarnath passed away at the age of 88 years on 5 August 2000. 

22. Ibid. 

23. The Qayyum Commission report was kept under wraps for a few months, but 
with the international spotlight focusing on match-fixing, the Pakistan Cricket 
Board had to go public with it (The Qayyum Inquiry Report, Pakistan, online at 
(http: / /www. cricket.org/fink_to_database/NATIONAL/PAK/NEWS/ 
qayyumreport/ qayyum_report .html) . 

24. Ibid. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Australian paceman Dennis Lillee and wicketkeeper Rodney Marsh wagered £15 
at 500—1 on England winning the Headingley Test in 1981 when England 
followed on and were 135 for seven in their second innings. Ian Botham went on 
to make 149 not out and Bob Willis claimed eight wickets for 43 runs to bowl 
Australia out when they were chasing 130 to win. In the fascinating book 500/ 1, 
The Miracle of Headingley’ 8 1 (BBC Worldwide), authors Rob Steen and Alastair 
McLennan believe that Dennis Lillee and Marsh did not allow their infamous 500/ 

I bet on England to adversely affect their play. Lillee himself has said that he 
would have swapped the money for an Australian win but, being a small time 
punter, he was unable to resist the juicy 500—1 . 

27. Imran Khan talked about the 1989 incident before the Qayyum Commission on 

II November 1 998. HesaidJavedMiandadhadtoldhim that four players had ‘sold’ 
the match. Khan told the commission that he called a team-meeting and got the 
team to bet its share of the prize money to win the game so that its winnings 
would be doubled (Qayyum Inquiry Report). 

28. Ibid. 

29. Jones deposed at fair length before the Australian Cricket Board -appointed Rob 
O’Regan inquiry into corruption in cricket. Paragraph 22 of the O’ Regan Report 
says: ‘During this tour player Dean Jones described an approach made to him to 
provide information to a bookmaker regarding match conditions, team tactics, 
form of players, selection, batting order, players’ injuries and like matters. A 
retired Indian cricketer contacted Jones at his room at the Taj Samudra Hotel in 
Colombo and he said he wished to talk about a business proposition. Jones went 
to the hotel foyer where he was introduced by the ex-player to an Indian man 
who described himself as a bookmaker who had a “nark”, to use his word, in 
every Test and ODI team in the world. The “narks”, he said, provided him with 
information regarding match conditions, team tactics, etc. as already described in 
return for payment. The bookmaker showed Jones a mobile phone and opened a 
cake tin that contained US dollar notes. He said to Jones that the phone should be 
used to contact him with the information. Jones rejected the approach as in his 
words it sounded “dodgy” and he spoke almost immediately to team 
management. Dr Cameron Battersby, the Tour Manager at the time, Coach Bob 
Simpson and Allan Border, the Australian Captain, and David Boon have 
independently confirmed that Jones reported the matter straight away and that 
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they had concurred in his decision to reject the approach as being both correct 
and wise in the circumstances.’ (Rob O’ Regan Report, Australia, 15 Dec. 1998, 
online at www.cricket.org/link_to_database/NATIONAL/AUS/ 

MEDIA_RELEASES/ 1 999/FEB/ 
ACB_PLAYER_CONDUCT_INQUIRY_REPORT.html) 

30. The 1994 incident in Colombo has also been well documented in the O’ Regan 
Report. 

31. In an article in the Sunday Times (Colombo) (16 April 2000), the then BCCSL 
President Tyrone Fernando said that the concerns of the three players — Roshan 
Mahanama, Asanka Gurusinha and Sanath Jayasuriya — had not been treated with 
due seriousness. He asserted: ‘It was a different time, such things were new to us 
then and it was a time when the national side was busy playing a lot of cricket. In 
hindsight we should have taken the matter more seriously.’ 

32. Manoj Prabhakar made this allegation first in an article in the magazine Outlook in 
June 1997 without naming the player who offered him a bribe to under-perform. 
As the pressure on him grew in the wake of ‘Cronjegate’ in 2000, Prabhakar 
teamed -up with the website telehka.com to shoot a clandestine video of his 
erstwhile team-mates and officials in a bid to prove to the people that an offer had 
indeed been made. On 24 May 2000, Prabhakar named the senior cricketer as 
Kapil Dev. 

33. Ata-ur-Rehman filed a sworn affidavit before the Qayyum Commission that 
Wasim Akram and Salim Malik had offered him a bribe. He then reneged and was 
penalized by the Qayyum Commission for perjury and is serving a life ban. 

34. This incident has also been well documented in the O’ Regan Report. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Ricky Ponting told the O’ Regan Inquiry that he went to a Wentworth Park 
greyhound meeting in Sydney in December 1 997 in the company of a New South 
Wales greyhound trainer. During that meeting one of the bookmakers 
approached him in the betting ring and had a conversation with him in the 
presence of the trainer. The bookmaker said he would pay him a couple of 
thousand dollars for information about the Australian team before one-day 
games. The sort of information sought was who was twelfth man and who was 
resting or playing in the squad. The payment would be effected by payment into a 
betting account with the bookmaker. Ponting told the bookmaker he was not 
interested. 

37. The Mail, 13 Dec. 1998. 

38. It has been estimated that Indian corporates would be spending millions of 
pounds during the 2003 World Cup by sponsoring the event itself, in its telecast 
and on the cricketers themselves apart from promotions. 

39. It is being estimated — and since betting is illegal in India, there can be no 
accurate figure — that several hundred crores of rupees are wagered on the big 
games. 

40. Cronje remains the only cricketer who has ever admitted in public that he has 
fixed or attempted to fix matches. He made a tearful deposition before the King 
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Commission of Inquiry. For the King Commission, see King Commission 
Report, Interim 1, South Africa, 11 Aug. 2000, online at www.gov.za/reports/ 
2000/2000/kingreport/index.html or www.cricket.org/link_to_database/ 
NATIONAL/RSA/NEWS/2000/AUG/ 

KING_COMM_INTERIM_REPORT_25-08-2000.html, and King Commission 
Report, Interim 2, South Africa, 14 Dec. 2000, online at www.gov.za/reports/ 
2000/kingreport/ second.pdf). 

41. Ibid. 

42. Condon Report. 

43. There can be no doubting the role of the first ICC CEO, David Richards, in 
stifling information about the fines imposed by the Australian Cricket Board on 
Mark Waugh and Shane Warne in 1995 for their association with a bookmaker 
the previous year. Had Richards spread the word among the international cricket 
fraternity, things may never have come to such a pass. The erstwhile BCCI 
secretary Jagmohan Dalmiya got Manoj Prabhakar and Nay an Mongia to sign 
declarations that they would give 200 per cent each time they played for India in 
the wake of a two -match suspension for slow scoring in the Wills World Cup 
league game against the West Indies in Kanpur in 1994. He could have nipped 
match-fixing in its bud. Similarly, cricket officials in Pakistan did not take charges 
against Salim Malik, made by Rashid Latif, Shane Warne and Mark Waugh, 
seriously and allowed match-fixing to mushroom. 

44. The then ACB chairman Alan Crompton and CEO Graham Halbish told the 
O’ Regan Inquiry that in the collective wisdom of the Australian Cricket Board, 
since the fines on Shane Warne and Mark Waugh had been imposed for breach of 
contract rather than under the code of conduct, it was decided not to make them 
public but to make the ICC aware. The ICC chairman Sir Clyde Walcott and 
CEO David Richards were both informed about the fines, but world cricket 
history may have taken a different turn had the two players been suspended for 
six months as exemplary punishment. 

45. The Pakistan Cricket Board ordered an inquiry into the allegations made by Shane 
Warne, Mark Waugh and Tim May. Justice Fakhruddin G.Ebrahim held the 
inquiry but since the trio refused to travel to Pakistan to be cross-examined, he 
decided that there was no evidence to prove that Salim Malik had indeed made 
any offer to Warne and Mark Waugh. 

46. Though the Chandrachud Inquiry was complete in 1997, the report was not made 
public until 20 April 2000. 

47. Lord Griffiths was appointed head of the ICC’s Code of Conduct Commission on 
30 April 1999 and now also oversees the work of the Anti -Corruption Unit. 

48. Condon Report. It is significant that the Condon Report has not absolved cricket 
administrators of their share of the blame for the mess in which the game found 
itself. 

49. The scoreboard from the India v New Zealand Test match in Ahmedabad, Oct.- 
Nov. 1999, has not been studied seriously by investigators in India. They have 
barked up the wrong tree in seeking to know just why India did not enforce the 
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follow-on. For details of the scorecard see http://statserver.cricket.org/ 
link_to_database/ ARCHIVE / 1 999-2000/NZ_IN_IND/SCORECARDS/NZ 
JNDJT3_290CT-02NOV1999.html. 

50. Reporter has been left alone, with no investigator ever seeking more information 
from him. 

5 1 . CBI interim report. 

52. Rakesh Maria was captured on clandestine video as saying that he was aware of 
the deep links of some Indian cricketers with the underworld. The CBI’s interim 
report does not appear to have drawn on Maria’s knowledge at all. 

53. Javed Miandad and Wasim Akram deposed before the Qayyum Commission that 
Dawood Ibrahim called them during the match to say that it had been fixed. 
Dawood wanted Akram to get the players to swear on the Koran but the captain 
was unable to get a copy of the holy book and this was not done. England 
recovered from 86 for five to make 206 and then bowled out Pakistan for 144 
runs to win by 62 runs. 

54. The O’Regan Report does identify the former Indian cricketer who introduced 
Dean Jones to ‘John’ the bookmaker in 1992 but only in the confidential chapter. 
There are any number of people who would be aware of who the Indian cricketer 
in question was. Coach Bob Simpson, who was later consultant with the Indian 
team at the 1999 World Cup, Allan Border and perhaps some key BCCI officials 
who are privy to the confidential chapter would be aware. More than ten years 
after the incident, the identity of this Indian cricketer remains a well-guarded 
secret. 

55. Sunil and John are obviously two different personalities, since Hansie Cronje 
spoke about these bookmakers before the King Commission. It is in the interests 
of Indian and world cricket that these men are identified and kept away from 
cricket and cricketers. 

56. Condon Report. 

57. For details see www.cricinfo.com, 18 Feb. 2001. [??] 

58. Ibid. 

59. Times of India, 28 Dec. 2002. 

60. Justice J.K.Mehra, a retired judge of the Delhi High Court, was appointed in 
November 2002 as arbitrator after the BCCI and Ajay Jadeja agreed to reach a 
decision through arbitration rather than in court. The Delhi High Court had asked 
Justice Mehra to complete the proceedings in two months. 

NOTES TO EPILOGUE 

1 . ‘Editorial’, Wisden Asia Cricket (March 2003), p. 1 . 

2. There were more than 1,000 media men and women from round the world in 
South Africa, Zimbabwe and Kenya during the World Cup. 

3. From India alone media personnel from ten television channels were present in 
South Africa. ESPN-Star Sports, which did not have the rights to telecast the 
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event, organized live interactions with experts in South Africa during lunch 
intervals and at the end of matches. 

4. Ravi Shastri who has been to six World Cups — three as a player and three as a 
broadcaster — was emphatic in declaring on television that this was the best 
organized W orld Cup ever . 

5. Plans are already on to hold a couple of matches in Disneyland during World Cup 
2007. This, organizers anticipate, will add glamour to the tournament. 

6. More than 1 0,000 Indians from round the world were in South Africa during the 
World Cup. 

7. Indian industrialists like Vijay Mallya organized charter flights that carried Indian 
film stars, corporate heads and politicians to South Africa before India’s semi- 
final against Kenya. All tickets to Johannesburg from Mumbai were sold out soon 
after India qualified for the super six stage. 

8. The first week saw Shane Warne testing positive for a banned drug, England 
refusing to travel to Zimbabwe, New Zealand refusing to travel to Kenya and 
Samsung resorting to ambush marketing in India. 

9. Interview with Ali Bacher in Outlook, 24 Feb. 2003, p.49. 

1 0. Tanya Aldred, ‘Confetti Plus Conscience’, Wisden Asia Cricket (March 2003), p. 1 2. 

1 1 . The first World Cup competition was played in England in 1975. 

1 2. Aldred, ‘Confetti Plus Conscience’. 

1 3. For the first time four non-Test playing countries — Kenya, Canada, Namibia and 
Holland — took part in a World Cup. 

14. Of the scheduled 54, two matches — England v. Zimbabwe in Harare and New 
Zealand v. Kenya in Nairobi — were not held. 

15. Tim de Lisle, ‘Editor’s Notes’, Wisden Almanac 2003 (London: John Wisden and 
Company, 2003). 

16. Telegraph (Calcutta), 23 March 2003. 

17. Peter Roebuck, ‘Warne Must Pay But Not Be Black listed’, Sun Herald, 23 Feb. 
2003. 

1 8. Warne had taken two banned diuretics, hydrochlorothiazide and amilioride. 

19. Warne was nominated by Wisden as one of the five cricketers of the century in 

2002. 

20. He has been suspended for a year from all forms of cricket. 

2 1 . ‘Editorial’, Wisden Asia Cricket (March 2003), p. 1 . 

22. Ibid. 

23. ICC Rules of Conduct, Offences and Penalties, Clause C.6. 

24. Lynn McConnell, ‘Time for ICC to Address Drugs Issue with Same Fervour as 
Match-fixing’, www.cricket.org, 24 Feb. 2003. 

2 5 . Controversies surrounding the rain rule have become endemic in cricket. In almost 
every edition of the tournament a new rain rule is in place, which, by the end of 
the tournament, is discarded as unsatisfactory. The method is the invention of 
Frank Duckworth and Tony Lewis. Frank is a consultant statistician and editor of 
the Royal Statistical Society’s monthly news magazine, RSS News. Tony is a 
lecturer in mathematical subjects in the faculty of computer studies and 
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mathematics at the University of the West of England, Bristol and chairman of 
the western branch of the Operational Research Society. 

26. The South Africans with four wickets in hand had scored 229 in 45 overs, hoping 
that it was enough to see them through to the next stage in the rain-interrupted 
game against Sri Lanka. However, it was later known that they needed one more 
run to go through. 

27. ‘Duckworth-Lewis System Under Investigation’, www.thebladder.com, 30 April 
2003. 

28. Simon Barnes on the Duckworth-Lewis system, quoted in Dan Rookwood, ‘The 
DuckworthLewis Method — Explained!’, Guardian, 4 March 2003. 

29. Australia is the only team to have won three World Cups. West Indies have won 
two while India, Pakistan, and Sri Lanka have won one each. 

30. Australia won all 11 of their matches and were unbeaten in 17 one-day 
internationals after winning the World Cup final. 

3 1 . ‘Invincibles’ , Times of India, 24 March 2003. 

32. Cricketers from round the world visit these academies to improve their fitness 
and skill. One of the recent beneficiaries is Andrew Flintoff of England. 

33. The captain Ricky Ponting, vice-captain Adam Gilchrist, Glenn McGrath, Darren 
Lehmann, Damien Marty n and Michael Be van were all part of the Australian team 
that won the World Cup in England in 1 999. 

34. ‘Zimbabwe No Show Costs England’, Times oj India, 24 March 2003. 

35. Ibid. 

36. An Indian whisky marketed by the UB Group owned by Vijay Mallya. 

37. Sambit Bal, ‘The Next Step: What India Can Take Away from the World Cup’, 
Wisden Asia Cricket (April 2003), p.5. 

38. India lost the Test series 0—2 and the one day series 2—5 against Stephen 
Fleming’s New Zealand in their build-up to the World Cup. This was one of 
India’s worst performances in recent years. 

39. In their first match against minnows Holland, the Indians were bowled out for 
204 and in the next match against Australia they were bowled out for 125, losing 
by 9 wickets. The defeat against Australia caused major disappointment in India 
and effigies of players were burnt, their houses attacked and mock funeral 
processions held for the captain. 

40. Refers to the educated Bengali middle class. 

41 . In fact, commenting on Sony Max, Mark Nicholas, the British Channel 4 cricket 
luminary, mentioned during India’s semi-final against Kenya that Ganguly’s India 
displayed an aggression that the subservient Indian sides of the past did not 
exhibit. 

42. In colonial India, a number of British and Anglo-Indian teachers and missionaries 
contributed to improving the standard of cricket. Cricket at Presidency College, 
Calcutta, for example received a boost under Principal Edwards in the first two 
decades of the twentieth century. 
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43. The Indian ‘huddle’, which is one of the lasting memories of World Cup 2003, 
when Indian players got together to celebrate the fall of a wicket, was Sandy 
Gordon’s idea. This, Gordon argued, would help in uniting the team. 

44. This is how the Indians, with blue jerseys, were described in most advertisements 
in India during the World Cup. 

45. This victory was the biggest in India’s cricket history. Against all odds, India 
defeated Clive Lloyd’s West Indians by 40 runs in the final at Lord’s on 25 June 
1983. 

46. For details see Boria Majumdar, ‘Twenty-Two Yards to Freedom: Cricket in 
colonial India (1850—1947)’ (unpublished D.Phil thesis, University of Oxford, 
2003). 

47. The four Palwankar brothers — Baloo, Vithal, Ganpat and Shivram — and 
H.L. Semper from Karachi were stalwarts in colonial India. 

48. For details see Sirivayan Anand, ‘Eating with our Fingers, Watching Hindi Cinema 
and Consuming Cricket’, Himal South Asian Journal (February 2002). 

49. Text of a banner seen in the streets of Johannesburg after India’s entry into the 
super -six stage — Vijay Lokpally, ‘When Sachin is Mentioned in the Same Breath 
as Gandhi’, The Sportstar, 22 March 2003, p.47. 

50. Rudrangshu Mukherjee, ‘Gone to the Cricket Match’, Telegraph (Calcutta), 23 
March 2003 . 

5 1 . Topi is an indigenous term for cap. 

52. Sumit Sengupta, ‘Cacaphony in Gandhi Cap’, Telegraph (Calcutta), 23 March 
2003. 

53. Ibid. 

54. One crore is the equivalent of 10 million. 

55. Ashish Virmani, ‘Money is not Everything, It’s the Only Thing’, Man’s World 
(February 2003), pp. 86—91 . 

56. Ibid. 

57. Ibid. 

58. Ibid. 

59. Ibid. 

60. Ibid. 

61. Ibid. 

62. For details see Ayaz Memon, ‘There’s No Den Like Eden’, Times of India, 24 
March 2003. 

63. ‘Cup Fever: Sports Goods Sale Hits Top Gear’, Telegraph (Calcutta), 26 March 
2003. 

64. Front cover of Outlook, 31 March 2003. 

65. Ibid., p. 45. 

66. Manu Joseph and Sandipan Deb, ‘In the Shadow of the Superpower’, Outlook, 31 
March 2003 . 

67. Sheela Reddy and Charubala Annundo, ‘Hooked: The Cricket Widow is Dead. 
The Game’s Now a Family Soap and a Gals’ Night Out’ , Outlook, 24 March 2003, 
pp. 59-64. 
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68. Ibid. 

69. Ibid. 

70. Ibid. 

7 1 . Reserved jobs for sportspersons. 

72. ‘Zimbabwe No Show Costs England’. 

73. Any items in direct competition with any of the tournament sponsors were 
banned from all World Cup venues. Despite warnings, the campaign against 
‘ambush marketing’ often got out of hand. A Johannesburg family of three was 
almost thrown out of the Wanderers during the World Cup match between 
South Africa and New Zealand because they refused to hand over their cans of Coca- 
Cola. As soon as Johannesburg businessman Arthur Williamson and his family 
started drinking Cokes from their cooler -bag, the Hindu reported, ‘a security 
official demanded that they surrender the cans. When refused they were escorted 
out of the ground before the head of the security company intervened and 
allowed the mother, father and their son to return to the seats. The family have 
laid a charge of assault against the security officer, alleging they grabbed 
Williamson under the armpits and manhandled him.’ For details see The Hindu, 
19 Feb. 2003. 

74. Ibid. 

75. Ibid. 

76. Soumitra Bose, ‘BCCI Chief Survives Speedgun’, Times of India, 27 March 2003. 

77. Ibid. 

78. Ibid. 

79. Henry Olonga’s statement quoted in SureshMenon, ‘Henry Olonga, A Colourful 
Character, an Intelligent Performer’, Outlook, 21 April 2003. 

80. Menon, ‘Henry Olonga’. 

81. de Lisle, ‘Editor’s Notes’. 

82. Paul Hayward, ‘Olonga’s Stand Against Mugabe was the Most Heroic Protest by 
an Athlete since Ali Refused to Fight in Vietnam’, Daily Telegraph, 19 March 
2003. 

83. www.rediff.com, 27 April 2003. 

84. Donald Trelford, ‘Those Brave Zimbabweans Have Restored Some Dignity to 
Cricket Daily Telegraph, 18 Feb. 2003. 

85. Ibid. 

86. Peter Pindar, ‘Poisoned Cup’, Sunday Telegraph, 1 2 Jan. 2003. 

87. Charles Randall, ‘ECB announce £4m of cuts’, Daily Telegraph, 2 April 2003. 

88. Kevin Mitchell, ‘Why Hoey is Wrong’ , Observer, 27 April 2003. 

89. www.wisden.com, 29 April 2003. 

90. Peter Tatchell, ‘English Cricket Puts Money Before Morality’, Observer, 27 April 
2003. 

91. Ibid. 

92. Mitchell, ‘Why Hoey is Wrong’. 

93. de Lisle, ‘Editor’s Notes’. 

94. Ibid. 
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95. Mihir Bose, ‘Zimbabwe Targeting Print Media’ , Daily Telegraph, 20 Feb. 2003. 

96. de Lisle, ‘Editor’s Notes’. 

97. Leo McKinstry, ‘The Cricket World Cup Has Caught Labour Out’, Sunday 
Telegraph, 5 Jan. 2003. 

98. Editorial, ‘A Political Cricket Ball’, Sunday Telegraph, 1 2 Jan. 2003. 

99. McKinstry, ‘The Cricket World Cup Has Caught Labour Out’. 

100. Ehsan Mani took over from Malcolm Gray in July 2003. 
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San Juan (Puerto Rico) 84 
Sardesai, Rajdeep 194 
SARFU see South African Rugby Football 
Union 

Sarkar, Dibyendu 23 1 
Sarwan, Ramnaresh 87 
Saxena, Pradeep 230 
Scheckter, Jody xxvii 
school cricket; 

in Britain 25-26, 155, 157, 160-70, 

165, 27 In; 

in India 256n, 283n; 

in New Zealand 47, 48 , 49; 

in South Africa 8, 9, 10, 16, 133, 

144; 

in Sri Lanka 57; 

in West Indies 73-5, 75, 83-5, 86; 
in Zimbabwe 128, 131, 133 
Schweppes 72 
Scotland 1 60 
Sealy, Derek 73, 80 


Sealy, G Harry 73 
security issues 100 14 
Sehwag, Virender xxiv, 113, 169, 184, 
228, 230, 264n, 272n 
Sekhoto, Mpho 16 
Sen, Sushmita 111 
Senanayake, D.S. 60, 65 
Senanayake , Robert 60 
SET MAX 107 

Shah, Niranjan 175, 176, 272n 
Shah, Sumed 107—19, 264n 
Shamrock (Trinidad) 73 
Shankar, Ravi 109 
Shannon (Trinidad) 73 
Sharjah (Dubai) 213, 214, 217 
Sharma, Ajay 207 
Sharma, K.S. 230 
Sharma, Yashpal 1 14 
Shastri, Ravi 184, 282 n 
Sheffield Shield (Australia) 81 
Shell Shield (West Indies) 80, 82 
Shell Trophy (New Zealand) 81 
Shepherd, John 73 
Shourie, Arun 170—9, 272n 
Sikhala, Job 244n 
Sikkim 229 

Silva, Aravin da de 56, 57, 95, 277n 
Simpson, Robert (Bob or Bobby) 94, 131, 
278n, 280n 
Singer Cup 213 
Singh, Harbhajan 184, 228 
Singh, Manmohan 172 
Singh, Yuvraj 185, 228, 231 
Sinhalese in Sri Lanka 60, 67 
Sinhalese Sports Club (Sri Lanka) 57, 61 
Sky Television 51, 160 
Small, Milton 76 
Smith, Ian 121, 129, 265n 
Smith, Wayne 100 
Sobers, Garfield 73, 82, 86 
soccer see football 
Solkar, Eknath 228 
Solomon, Joe 82 

Somerset County Cricket Club 23 
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Sonn, Percy xxii, 11, 13, 15 
Sony xxvi 

Sony Television (India) 206, 230, 264n 
Soper, Mike 29 

South Africa (country) xx, xxi, xxvii— 
xxix, 99, 102, 176, 219, 222, 223, 
250n; 

compared to Zimbabwe 119, 122, 

124, 127, 129, 133; 

cricket in xvi, xxii, xxvii, 2—17, 67, 

131, 137-62; 

elitism in 64; 

MCC team in 130-40; 
population of 72; 
reception of foreign teams in 62 
South Africa (team) and match-fixing 207, 
214, 275n; 

and World Cup 15, 17, 94, 95, 100, 

144, 220, 225, 227; 

versus Australia 4, 1 1, 12, 13, 33, 96, 

100, 131, 132, 142, 152, 249n; 

versus Bangladesh 15; 

versus England 13, 15, 125,139, 142, 

24 9n, 268n; 

versus India 170, 207, 210, 252n, 
277n; 

versus New Zealand 4, 15, 249n; 
versus Pakistan 14, 213, 217, 227; 
versus Sri Lanka 14, 225, 283n; 
versus West Indies 14, 15, 74, 268n; 
versus Zimbabwe 16, 100 
South Africa, United Cricket Board of see 
under United 

South African Airways 1 90, 230 
South African Council on Sports 143 
South African Cricket Association 
(former) 3—4, 130 

South African Cricket Board (former) 5, 

6, 9 

South African Cricket Board of Control 
(former) 3, 4, 5, 67 

South African Cricket Union (former) 5 , 
6, 143 

South African Executive Cricket Club 6 


South African Rugby Football Union 141 
Southampton (England) 35 
Soweto 5, 8—4, 17, 268 n 
Soweto Cricket Club 13 
Spartan (Barbados) 73 
Speed, Malcolm xvii, xviii, xxi, 176, 179, 
186-5, 234-8, 241, 242n 
spin bowling 74, 78 
sponsorship xxiv— xxv, xxvi, 67; 

and World Cup 169, 172-2, 183, 
187-6, 278n; 
in Australia 89, 99; 
in England and Wales 1 64; 
in India 172, 187, 190, 230, 249n; 
in Kenya 226; 
in South Africa 8, 146; 
in West Indies 72 
Sport England 155, 163, 164—4 
Sport for All (Britain) 163 
Sporting Equals (Britain) 1 64 
Sports Council for Wales 163, 164 
Springboks see rugby in South Africa 
squash 23 

Sri Lanka (country) xx, 128, 132, 25 6n; 
cricket in 54—69, 122; 
women’s cricket in 205 
Sri Lanka (team) and international cricket 
241; 

and match-fixing 207, 213; 
and World Cup xvi, xxiii, 37, 56, 60, 
61 , 67, 69, 95, 100, 225, 226, 242n, 
283n; 

versus Australia 56, 60, 61, 66, 95, 
100, 101, 216, 220, 223, 229; 
versus England 18, 57; 
versus India 201, 203, 213; 
versus Kenya 226; 
versus Pakistan 56, 57, 210; 
versus South Africa 14, 225, 283n; 
versus West Indies 61 ; 
versus Zimbabwe 56 

Sri Lanka, Board of Control for Cricket in 
see under Board 
Srikalahasti (India) 249n 
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Srinath, Javagal 74, 185, 217, 231 

Stackpole, Keith 99 

stadiums in England and Wales 33 

Star Sports Television 111, 230 

Stellenbosch (South Africa) 138 

Stingo (Trinidad) 73 

Stoddart, Brian 86 

Stollmeyer, Jeffrey 78, 81 

Streak, Heath 121, 132, 264n, 265n 

street cricket in West Indies 83 

Stumped 191 

Sumathipala, Thilanga 68, 69 
Sunday League cricket 8, 20, 2 1, 24, 29, 
43 

Sunday Mirror (Britain) 1 56 
‘Sunil’ (bookmaker) 217 
Super Challenge 2000 33 
Supersport series (South Africa) 16 
supporters of cricket in England 31—6 
Surrey County Cricket Club 22, 23, 25, 
28, 29 

Sussex (England) 1 94 
Sussex County Cricket Club 23 
Sutherland, James xx 
swimming 75 

Sydney Cricket Ground 47, 62, 210, 26 8n 
Symcox, Pat 107 
Symonds, Andrew 98 

Taberer, Henry 1 26 
Table Mountain (South Africa) 58 
tabloid newspapers in England 156 
Tagore, Rabindranath 272n 
Tamil Kingdom (Sri Lanka) 60 
‘Tamil Tigers’ see Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
Tamils in Sri Lanka 60, 67 
Tandon, Raveena 191 
Tanzania 123, 132 
Tarde, Gabriel 112, 113 
Tarilton, Tim 80 
Tata combine (India) 229 
Tatchell, Peter 238,239 
Taylor, Mark 96 


Taylor, Peter 97 

TCCB see Test and County Cricket Board 
tea in Sri Lanka 65 
Tebbit, Norman 157 
tehelka.com 169, 170, 171, 272n, 278n 
Telemachus, Roger 14 
television 23, 91 — 4-, 99, 103, 107, 113, 
132, 196-4, 204, 206, 208, 233, 
262n, 272n, 278n, 282n 
Tendulkar, Sachin 99, 113, 169, 

184, 228, 229, 230, 231, 262n, 264n, 
272n 

Tennant, Ivo 14 
tennis 23, 75, 84 
Terbrugge, David 1 5 
Teresa, Mother 1 1 1 
terrorism 100—12, 102 
Tesco 153, 159 
‘Tescoization’ 26, 30 
Test and County Cricket Board (former) 
xxiii, 21, 214, 247n 
Test matches 41 , 153; 

see also under individual teams 
Thailand 111 
Thatcher, Margaret 24 1 
Thomians (Sri Lanka) 57, 60, 66 
Thompson, Jeff 90 
Thugwane, Josiah xxvii 
Tikolo, Steve xx, 226 
tobacco 84 

Tolly gunge Club (Kolkata) 1 67 
Torrington, George Byng, 7th Viscount 
64-7 

torture in Zimbabwe 244n 

Toyana, Geoffrey 13, 16 

Toyota 99 

Traicos, John 128 

Transvaal (South Africa) 8 

travel and tourism 22—7, 222 

Trim, John 78 

Trincomalee (Sri Lanka) 60 

Trinidad and Tobago 72, 73, 76, 78, 85 

Trotskyites in Sri Lanka 67 

Trust Bank (South Africa) 8 
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Tshoma, Kedi 250n 

Tshwete, Steve 14 

Tsvangirai, Morgan 244n 

Turner, Glenn 40, 44-8 

Twenty20 cricket (England and Wales) 

22, 32, 155, 160, 166 
Tyson, Frank 90 

UCBSA see United Cricket Board of South 
Africa 

Uganda 123, 132 
Ugra, Sharda 162, 201, 204-1 1 
Umtali (Zimbabwe) 125 
Under- 19 World Cup (1998) 8 
under-arm bowling 46 
United Arab Emirates 203 
United Breweries Ltd (India) 199—6, 204 
United Cricket Board of South Africa xxii, 
6-3, 10-7, 14-16, 63, 143-8, 150, 
152, 25 2n 

United Kingdom 46, 72, 84 
United National Party (Sri Lanka) 65 
United Nations 59 
United States 46, 64, 202, 203 
‘untouchables’ see dalits 
Up Country (Sri Lanka) 64 
urban cricket in England 26, 26 
UWI see West Indies, University of the 

V&G Cup 43 
Vahed, Goolam 144 
Vajpayee, Atal Bihari 229, 272n 
Valentine, Alfred 77, 78 
Van der Bijl, Vincent 1 28 
Varma, Amit xxiii— xxiv, xxiv— xxv 
Vazir Sultan Tobacco 109 
VB series 18 

Victoria (Australia) team 43 

village cricket in England 25 , 26 

Virmani, Ashish 229, 230 

Viswanath, G.R. 213 

Viswanathan, Ramesh 199, 200, 204 

Vorster, John 142 

VST see Vazir Sultan Tobacco 


Wade, Herbie 127 
Waight, Dennis 74 

Walcott, Clyde 78, 79, 81, 171, 280n 
Wales 33, 160 
Walker, Ashley 66 
Walsh, Courtney 76, 83 
Wanderers (Barbados) 73 
Wanderers (South Africa) 62, 285n 
Wame, Shane 18, 97, 98, 102, 213, 215— 
1, 220, 223-9, 280n, 282n 
Warner, Pelham 77, 126—6 
Warwickshire (England) 157 
Warwickshire County Cricket Club 23, 

33 

Watson, Shane 98 
Watson, Willie 129 

Waugh, Mark 96, 98, 102, 2 13, 2 15-1 , 
277n, 280n 

Waugh, Steve 56, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 

100, 107 

Wayne, Naunton 191 
WCASL see Women’s Cricket Association 
of Sri Lanka 

WCCC see ICC World Cup Contracts 
Committee 
weather 32, 33, 41 
Webster, Rudi 74, 85 
Weekes, Everton73, 78, 81, 129—9 
Wellington (New Zealand) 44 
West Indies (region, including Guyana) 
176; 

British empire and 60, 62; 
cricket in 70-87, 1 33, 202; 
elitism in 64; 
population of 40, 72 
West Indies (team) and international 
cricket 70; 

and World Cup xvi, 37, 45, 61 , 87, 
132, 28 3n; 

versus Australia 70, 75, 78, 79, 81, 
82-4, 93; 

versus England 70, 76, 79; 
versus India 70, 82, 83, 201 , 280n, 

28 3n; 
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versus New Zealand 41 , 44, 46, 70, 
82; 

versus South Africa 14, 15, 268n; 
versus Sri Lanka 6 1 ; 
versus Zimbabwe 124 
West Indies, University of the 75, 85, 86 
West Indies Cricket Board 70, 84, 85, 86, 
272n, 277n 

West Indies Cricket Board of Control 
(former) 84 

West Indies Players’ Association 84, 85 
‘Westminster model’ 67 
Wettimuny, Sidath 56, 57 
Whatmore, Dav 56, 69 
White, Ray 1 1 

White people in South Africa 3—4, 6, 9, 
10, 16; 

in West Indies 73, 77, 78 , 79 
WICB see West Indies Cricket Board 
WICBC see West Indies Cricket Board of 
Control 

wicket -preparation 74 

wickets, drop-in 33 

Wijetilleke, Rienze 69 

Williams, Chester 140—1, 150, 268n 

Williams, Darryl 101 

Williams, E.A.V. 78 

Williams, Quentin 249n 

Williamson, Arthur 283n 

Willis, Bob 77, 278n 

WIPA see West Indies Players’ Association 
Wisden Cricketers’ Almanack xiv, xix, xxii, 
21, 93, 128, 233, 236, 239 
women and cricket, 47, 203—1 2, 23 1—7 
Women’s Cricket Association of Sri Lanka 
205 

Women’s World Cup 205 
Woodgate, Jonathan 156 
Woods, Joseph 77 
Woolley, Frank 23 
Woolmer, Bob 11, 226 
Worcestershire County Cricket Club 23, 
34 


World Class Performance Plan (England 
and Wales) 164 

World Cup see under cricket, foot-ball, 
rugby 

World Series Cricket 44, 69, 87, 91, 92, 
93, 99, 207, 219 
World Sports Group 174, 175 
Worrell, Frank 79, 81, 86 
Wright, John 45, 227 
writing about cricket 1 98—5 
WSC see World Series Cricket 
WSG see World Sports Group 
Wynne-Thomas, Peter 26, 26 

Xingwana, Lulu 9 

Yadav, J.P. 262-9n 

Yadav, Mulayam Singh 1 14—5, 264n 

Yohannan, Tinu 184—2 

Yorkshire (England) 160 

Yorkshire County Cricket Club 23, 29, 

34 

‘Young Guns’ (New Zealand) 50 
Younis, Waqar 74 

Zambia 123 

Zanu-PF (Zimbabwe) 239, 244n 
ZCU see Zimbabwe Cricket Union 
Zeederberg Company 125 
Zimbabwe (country) British empire and 
60; 

cricket in xvii, xxi, 1 19—3, 265n; 
politics and security in xvi— xvii, xix— 
xxiii, 220, 234, 235-44, 242n, 244- 
8n; 

population of 40 

Zimbabwe (team) and international 
cricket 241 ; 

and World Cup 101, 122, 220, 234, 
235-9, 237, 239; 

versus Australia 104, 1 30, 1 32, 265n; 
versus England 130, 241; 
versus India 1 24; 

versus New Zealand 123,1 30, 133; 
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versus Pakistan 213; 
ver-sus South Africa 16, 100; 
versus Sri Lanka 56; 
versus West Indies 1 24 
Zimbabwe Cricket Union xxi, xxii, 123, 
124, 131, 133, 237, 247n 
Zimbabwe Liberators Platform 24 6n 
Zondi, Linda 13 

Zone Six City Challenge (England) 35 
Zulu, Duminsani 9 
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